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GAIR WOODLANDS CORPORATION 


SAVA ANK RUS LD 


SEORGIA 


SAVANNAH 


ADORESS REPLY 
TO BOX 607 


TELEPHONE 3.02461 


Mr. Lloyd Thorpe, 
686 Dexter Horton Building, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


Dear Mr. Thorpe: 


The Journal of Forestry is read by every indus- 
trial forester, as well as by a great many people interested 
in all phases of forest activities. This publication is 
probably the only one filed by the industrial forester 
for future reference to certain articles in each issue. 


What applies to the reference on articles in the 
Journai could very well apply to the advertisements con- 
tained in the publication. These advertisements could be 
for all supplies from the finest drafting pen to the largest 
earth moving piece of machinery. I also feel that the 
manufacturers of woods clothing, camping equipment, canoes, 
guns, fishing tackle, and a great many other articles used 
in the woods could well afford to advertise in our Journal 
and get their products before the top men in woodland 
activities, whether it be managing forest products 
operations, or directing recreational work in our schools 
and forests. 


As the Journal is the outstanding publication for 
all foresters, and as we all wish to make it bigger and 
better and self-supporting, financially, I would deem it 
very proper to request that all readers when making, or 
recommending purchases of any kind, that they favor those 
business concerns that advertise in our Journal. This is 
important today more than ever, as I dare say that 95% of 
all timberland operators, and all the top executives 
directing woods operations, are trained foresters, and 
subscribers to the Journal. 


I do stress, however, the advisability of our 
Journal carrying advertising of only reliable concerns that 
will stand behind the articles advertised. 


Sincerely, 
T. W. Earle, President, 
Gair Woodlands Corporation. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements published by the Society of American Foresters for the 
purpose of acquainting the membership with the advertising potentialities of their 
Journat or Forestry 
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Charles F. Evans is New S.A.F. President; 
Results of the Recent Council Election 


THE REGULAR biennial election on 
December 10, 1949, advanced 
Charles F. Evans of Atlanta, Ga.. 
from vice president to president of 
the Society of American Foresters. 
He succeeds Clyde S. Martin of 
Tacoma, Wash., who was not a can- 
didate for reelection. 

Clarence S. Herr of Berlin, N. 
Was elected vice president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Evans 


The Council 


The other members elected to the 
Council for the two-vear term 1950- 
1951 in addition to Mr 
Mr. Herr are as follows: 

Frederick H. Brundage, Harbor 
Plywood Company, Portland, Ore 
Section. 


Evans and 


Columbia River 

Dwight Bb. Demeritt, manager of 
woodlands, Dead River Company, 
Bangor, Maine. (New England Sec- 
tion. ) 

Stanley G. Fontanna, deputy di 
rector, Michigan Department. of 
Conservation, Lansing, Mich. (Cen- 
tral States Section 


CLYDE S. MARTIN 
Retirina President 


Frank H. Kaufert, chief, School 
of Forestry, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Minn, (Upper Mis- 
sissippl Valley Section. } 

C. Otto Lindh, regional forester, 
U.S. Forest Service, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. (Southwestern Section. ) 

Gordon D. Marckworth, dean, 
College of Forestry, University of 


CHARLES F. Evans 
President Elect 


Washington, Seattle, Wash. (Pu 
vet Sound Section. 

Richard E. MeArdle, 
chief, U.S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. (Washington See- 
tion. ) 

DeWitt Nelson, forester, 
California Department of Natural 
Resources, Sacramento, Calif 
(Northern California Section 

Earl Porter, Woodlands Depart- 
Paper Com- 
Southeastern 


assistant 


state 


International 
pany, Mobile, Ala 


Section 


ment, 


Charles F. Evans 


Evans is assistant regional 
Forest Serv 


Mr. 
forester for the U.S 


CLARENCE Herr. 
Vice President Elect 


ice in Atlanta, Ga. Born February 
26, 1885, at Muscorda, Wis., he re- 
the B.A. degree from = the 
University of Wisconsin, and the 
M.-F. degree from Yale. 

Entering the 
1912 he is now completing 37 years 
of forestry work, 22 years of which 
have been spent in the southern re- 
vion, largely in cooperative assist- 


ceived 


Forest Service in 


ance in state and private forestry. 

He joined the Society in 1921, 
and was elected a Senior Member 
(now Member) in 1928. He has 
served as chairman of the Appa- 
Gulf States, and South- 
Sections of the Society ; 


lachian, 
eastern 
was elected a member of the Coun- 
cil for the term 1946-1947, and vice 
president for the term 1948-1949. 


Clarence 8. Herr 


Mr. Herr is resident woods man- 
aver for the Brown Company, Ber- 
lin, N. H sjorn September 26, 
1901, at Mayton, Pa., he was grad- 
uated in forestry from the Penn 
sylvania State College in 1925. His 
M-S. degree in forestry was award- 
ed by Harvard University in 1930, 

After ten vears as extension for- 
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ester in northern New Hampshire 
he entered the employ of the Brown 
Company in 1939, and was promot 
ed to resident woods manager in 
1946 

He became a Junior Member of 
the Society in 1926 and a full Mem 
ber in 1931, He has served as see 
retary -treasurer, vice chairman, 
and chairman of the New England 
Section: was elected to the Couneil 
for the two-vear term 1946-1947 
and was reelected for 1948-1949 

Mr. Herr is the second industrial 
forester in the history of the So 
erety to be elected vice president 
The first was Clvde Martin of 
Weverhaeuser Timber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash who was elected 
vice president for 1946-1947, and 


who was advanced to president for 
1948-1949 
Tribute to Mr. Martin 

At the national meeting of the 
Society held in Seattle. Wash., Oc- 
tober 11-15, 1949, the Couneil 
adopted the following resolution in 
recognition of Clyde S. Martin's 


services as president 


At the eon sion of its term of oftee 
the ¢ it , which has been privileged 
to serve vit retiring President Clyde 
Marti Vishes to express ifs deep ay 
preciation for his leadership and ability 
n conducting the affairs of the Society 
Mr. Mart brought a fresh and rea 
sth ewpoint to the work of the or 
ganization His numerous personal vis 
ts to the Sections, 1 frequent letters 

them about Society problems and the 
efforts of the Couneil to solve them, 
strengthened the morale and unity of 

ir entire membership This stimulus 


The Journal’s New Look 


For SEVERAL vears the Council of 
the Society has had under advise 
ment a proposal to increase the 
page size of the JouRNAL in order 
to permit more flexibility pub 
lishing tables, wraphs, photographs, 
and other figures. In addition, the 
Council in its desire to obtain more 
revenue for the Society from Jour 
NAL advertising has given long con 
sideration to the opportunities for 
better advertising display afforded 
by a page size larger than the one 
which had been used since 1939 

At its meeting in Seattle last Ov 
tober, the Couneil authorized such 
changes JouRNAL format as 
could economically be made in or 
der to obtain the foregoing advan 
taves 

The JourNAL’s new look was not 
arrived at hastily. Numerous pos 
sibilities for improving its appear 
anee and readability were studied 
and compared. The final result is a 
compromise between expense and 
aspiration 

For those who preferre clothe 
JOURNAL as it Was, We point out 
that the type face, type size, and 
general stvle remain the same 
Even use of a three-column page is 
not an innovation because it had 
been tried out for the past vear in 
the Forestry News section In 
ade are not for 


short, the changes n 


the purpose of novelty, but have a 
practical two-fold objective: (1) to 
improve the presentation of edi 
torial content 2) to afford oppor 
tunities for increased revenue 

A magazine — whether popular 
literary, or technical — is simply a 
medium for presenting information 
or entertainment. It can have a 
most attractive appearance, vet edi 
torially be dull and uninspiring 
The JourRNAL’s new format will 
have failed in its purpose unless 
improvement can also be made in 
the kind of articles published in it 
This improvement, then, is the next 
major goal. The editorial board 
will continue to do its best, but its 
best will not be enough unless our 
readers cooperate by supplying 
more and better contributions on a 
wider variety of subjects 

Contrary to widespread belief 
among some foresters, it does not 
require an Act of Congress to get 
an article published in the 
Journau! All that is expected ot 
a contribution is that it be reason 
ably well written, reasonably 
interesting and original, and rea 
sonably concise The editorial 
board will in turn be reasonably 
understanding and helpful) when 
reviewing if 

New contributors are especially 


welcome. Foresters, and workers in 
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to the interest and responsibility of all 
S.A.F. men greatly aided the progress 
of the past two years. 

The Society has been placed upon a 


nd finaneial footing, with higher 


sou 

jues, while continuing its steady and 
gratifying nereast in membership 
Many mportant activities have beer 
carried forward, such as the History of 
American Forestry, adoption of the 
Code of Ethies, and the development of 


Phe members of the Council have felt 
the ft of strong, steady leadership 
from our president; and we want to as 
sure him of our great pleasure and sat 
sfuecth in serving with him 

In his vears of service to the So 
ciety, Mr. Martin served as chair 
man of the Columbia River and 


Puget Sound Sectons, as vice presi 


dent of the Society during the term 
1946-1947, and president in 1948 
1949 


related fields, who have never or 
rarely submitted a paper to the 
JouRNAL are urged to do so if thes 
have something significant to say 
and will say it in an interesting 
nanner 

If vou yourself, dear reader 
have no matter of burning impor 
tance to submit for publication, 
perhaps vou can suggest some sub 
ject or field) of practice which 
should be more adequately present 
ed in the JournaL. If so, please 
tell us about it. But remember that 
it is not sufficient to complain that 
too few articles on certain subjects 
are published. Let us have both 
your suggested topic and the name 
of the person who, in your opinion, 
is qualified to write about it. And 
remember also that we cannot pub 
lish what we do not get. An edi 
tor's file is cluttered with broken 
promises of articles which were 
never forthcoming. 

With this volume the JouRNAL 
begins its thirty-fifth vear of pub 
lication under its present name 
However, it Is in reality volume 48 
because the JouRNAL is the out 
growth of the old Forestry Quar 
terly started in 1902. During all 
those vears the Society has aimed 
to publish an organ that would pro 
vide authentic and timely informa 
tion about the development of the 
techniques and practices of forestry 
in America. The JourNAL is still 
sticking to that job 
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The Rate of Interest in Forest Management 


The long-range planning involved in forestry makes the problem of inter 


est rates important to the forest manager. 
buy? The optimum growing stock. 


What is the best land to 
How much money should be spent 


on fire protection? The author reviews the thinking of economic theo 


rists on interest as it applies to q 


UNLESS ONE can Visualize an econo- 
my in which human and material 
in unlimited 
quantities, it is that 
there be a rate of interest that will 
regulate the 
says Hender- 


resources are present 
necessary 
and use of 
‘*Interest,”’ 


restrict 
capital. 
son, ‘‘separates the sheep from the 
goats. It serves as a screen, by 
means of which capital 
are sifted, and through which only 
those are allowed to pass which will 
benefit the future in a high degree 
For this purpose it is 
hard to imagine how a better in- 
strument could be devised.”’ 12, 
pp 129.130 
This function 
plied to an economy in its entirety 
the individual 
the farmer who has his labor to 


projects 


essential 


of interest as ap- 
applies equally to 


apportion among various jobs, or 
the corporation endeavoring to use 
its assets in such a manner as to 
secure the greatest returns over the 
long run 

the in 


The strong influence of 


terest rate upon forest 
ment decisions is often neither ay 
understood AU re 


preciated) nor 


interest rate from 6 to 
adds 50 

value of a durable asset, other fac 
What 


is even more to the point, a change 


duction in 
$+ percent percent to the 


tors remaining unchanged 
results in a 
relative attractive 
forest 
high 
investment 


interest 
change in the 
different 
ment practices, A 


in rate of 
ness of manage- 
rate will 
encourage quickly 
returning incomes (forest liquida- 
tion): a low rate will encourage in- 


vestment in opportunities which 
vield deferred returns 
(9, pp. 142-143 
Before the 


choose a suitable 


sustained 
vield 
forest 


can 


rate of interest, 
he must understand clearly what 
interest is. As ordinarily 
stood, interest is the charge for the 
use of money, the 


reward for parting with it in the 


under- 


rate being the 


uestions like these. 


form of for a specified 


period, This common definition of 


currency 


interest disguises the fact that the 
term as used by the forester may 
more of three con- 


cover one or 


cepts and is closely allied to a 
fourth. 
Pure 


free, or 


(neutral, safe, risk- 
time-valuation rate of in- 
terest) is the rate on the use of 
capital essentially devoid of any 
risk of loss (5, p. 26 The term 
has the further implication that 
the value of money un- 
altered (4, p. 501) 

Risk rate ean be expressed as the 
the 
owner against loss of income (1/4, 
S). Once the capital expenditure 


rate 


remains 


premium necessary to insure 


is made, its value is determined 
not by the size of the initial invest 
ment but by the income it is capa 
It should be un 


derstood at this point that loss of 


ble of producing 


income and loss of capital are one 
and the same thing. For each unit 


loss of ineome there is corre 
sponding loss of capital value un 
til zero income and = zero capital 
value are reached 

Profit rate is that portion of the 
factor that the 


owner of capital to move from in- 


interest induces 


vestment channels of low returns 
and low risks to those of higher re- 
turns and higher risks. Knight 
points out, ‘‘It is of the essence of 
the situation that the profit is in 
the future and uncertain when the 
decision is made and hence it is 
the prospect or estimated probabil. 
ity of profit which ‘moves men’s 
wills’ (74, 


To include profit as a component 


p. 363 


of interest may appear to be a de 
parture from traditional economic 
the subject of 
this paper is interest not purely as 


theory However, 
the economic theorist defines it, but 
as it is viewed by the businessman, 
including the forest 
return on investments, which may 


Inanaver-——a 


Sam Guttenberg 


Forest Southern Forest Ex 
periment Station, New Orleans, La. 


economist, 


include profit as well as pure in- 
terest. To separate risk and profit 
is also a departure from tradition. 
It is true that in most cases in real 
life the identified 
separately. In the present analysis 
of the how- 
ever, the separation permits clear- 


two cannot be 


behavior of interest, 
er exposition. 
fourth 


time-preference, is 


concept, individual 
the premium 
placed by the individual upon pres- 
ent as compared with future goods. 
An individual’s time-preference 
may be so high that he can searce- 
ly afford to postpone the use of any 
goods now available to him; he de- 
mands an excessively high pay- 
ment for The time-pre- 
erence concept is related to interest 
in that it is one factor determining 
the amount of capital that will be 
individuals at 
Where 


individual time-preference is high 


waiting. 


made available by 


designated rates of interest 


voing interest rates, it 


er than 
may become the controlling rate in 
the 


forest-management decision 


Pure Rate 


The question often arises wheth 


er we may use a singie, overall rate 


of interest for the diversified prob- 
forest 


lems of management 


Interest from the standpoint of 


forest management is the price that 
any particular forest owner has to 
pay for the use of capital if he isa 
borrower, or that he can secure for 
the use of capital if he is in a posi- 
The interest 
rate used in forestry must, there- 


tion to be a lender 
fore, vary absolutely in accordance 
with the situation of each individ- 
(18, p. 84). Neverthe- 
wide field in which 


ual owner”’ 
less there is a 
the 
can 


uniform rate, 
tool for the 


pure rate, as a 


become a useful 
forester 
The 


vers 


pure rate fluctuates in a 


restricted range over amaz- 
ingly long periods of time. This is 
indicated by prevailing publie in- 
the few 


In the seventeenth eentury, 


terest rates in last cen- 
turies 
several Swiss cantons passed laws 


making void all loans at less than 


| at 
‘ 
| 
a 


4 percent, and for many years the 
rate hovered close to this figure or 
even dipped below it In the mid- 
dle of the next century. Holland 
and England were able to borrow 
at about 3 percent (27, vol. 2, p 
32), and British consols the 


nineteenth century averaged ap 


proximately 3.28) percent 20, 
765 

The interest vield of government 
securities is usually the lowest of 
all interest rates in a geographt 
area of stable political condition 
The factors of very ready market 
ability, nevligible risk, and mini 
mum requirements as to tnanage 
ment all contribute to low vield 


10, p. 14 


the fact that government rates 


Because of this and 


tend to be stable, the usual ap 
proach to hypothesizing the pure 
rate of interest has been to go back 
to the previous century and de 
termine the average vield on gov 
ernment securities. This method is 
eouservative at best, and to tse it 
today would be to ignore the pres 
ent public debt with its consider 
able influence on the pure rate 
Older eeonomie theorv tied the 
pure rate to individual time-pref 
Modern though departs 
from this concept. After all, what 
is the time-preference of an imsur 
ance company, bank, or corpora 
tion’? Usually the federal govern 
ment mmssties bonds, which are sold 


largely to banks that may use them 


as part of the financial reserve 
vhich thev are legally obliged to 
art In times of stress, a strong 
rovernment can almost force larg 


mvestors to ifS seeurities 


fully the inipulation of interest 
rates bv strong overnments 

The best ivailable basis for the 
pure rate f interest is that pro 


vided by the relationship between 
the earrving chat Of approxi 
ately bill on doll irs on our na 
tional debt > and the total debt 
of 256 billions. The resulting fig 
ure of 2 percent gives us a rela 
tively stable figure for hypothesiz- 
ing the pure rate 

This 2 pereent rate can be ex 
pected to maintain itself over an 
The fed 
eral budget at present is fluctuat 


extended pe riod of time 


ing around 40 billion dollars. The 


carrying charge on the public debt 
approximates one-eighth of the 
budget. Three other items, nation 
al defense, veterans’ services and 
benefits, and international affairs 
and finance, compose over 50 per 
cent of the budget 2 If these 
three items shrink in size, debt 
service will assume a larger and 
larger percentage of the total 
budget The 
charge on the national debt exceeds 


present carrying 
the total annual net receipts of the 
federal government in each vear 
prior to 1940 except three (7). To 
keep the tax burden moderate and 
to continue public service, it seems 
ertain that the overall rate on the 
public debt will have to be held at 
a 2 percent level or manipulated 
downwards 

Ilowever, the rate probably will 
not go much lower within the next 
several decades, since the general 
demand for funds in the national 
economy limits the extent to whiel 
even strong governinent can 
drive the rate downward. More 
over, it is difficult to foresee any 
material change in our national 
debt structure for the next few de 
ades. Large national debt and 
low interest rates on federal secur 
ties appear to be with us for some 
time 

The primary field of use of the 
pure rate is in evaluating public 
expenditure of funds where risk is 
neglivible. Where benefits will be 
deferred over long periods of time 
it is net enough to sav that the 


work contemplated is in the pub 


interest of future generations 
Public funds are a searce commod 
itv, even in oan economy of abun 
dance. It is in the best interests 
of the public when alternative 


long-range forest and other tvpes 
of programs are contemplated, to 
discount the net benefits inelud 
wildlife 


range, and watershed values) of 


ing timber, recreation 
these programs at the pure rate of 
interest in order to evaluate their 
benefits to the community It 
should not be inferred that publi 
investments are riskless. In some 
cases, the combination of acquired 


knowledge, experience, and large 
seale effort makes the over-all risk 
for a given program negligible. On 
the other hand. where knowledge 
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and experience are limited, risk 
needs to be recognized; this point 
will be developed later. 

Two examples of the use of the 
pure rate follow (risk is assumed 
to be negligible 

1. A given amount of funds is 
available for large-scale, long-term 
public acquisition of productive 
forest lands. Should large areas 
of medium site be selected, or 
smaller areas of good site? 

2. It is often assumed that only 
in public forests will it be econom 
ical to grow extremely large and 
old trees as a supplement to the 
financially attractive sizes and ages 
vrowh by private concerns What 
is the maximum size and age of 
trees that the public can grew? 

Both these problems may be re- 
solved with the help of tke pure 
rate of interest. In the first ex 
ample, with due allowance for the 
intangible returns, that land will 
be acquired whose value, capitalized 
at the pure rate, is the greater. In 
the second example, with similar 
allowance for intangibles, that ro 
tation will be chosen which will 
just return the pure rate on the 
last few dollars of necessary in 


vestment 


Risk Rate 


There are two principal types of 
risk: insurable and noninsurable 
Examples of insurable risks are per 
sonal liabilitv in operating automo 
tive equipment and the risk of fire 
in a sawmill. The costs of insuring 
against such risks are costs of 
doing business and have nothing to 
do with interest rates. Here we are 
concerned with the noninsurable 
risks which every business must 
bear by itself and which influence 
the rate of return that should be 
considered appropriate in making 
investment decisions 

The nonmsurable risks which 
are the sole concern here are anala- 
gous. to insurable risks in one re- 
spect: the manner of determing an 
allowance for the risk in each case 
is about the same Thus, the risk 
rate is analogous to that part of 
an insurance premium which cov- 
ers risk and should be caleulated in 
a similar manner (9 for an ex- 
ample in forestry of this approach, 
see Shepard (17 
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fundamental principle oi 
insurance is the distribution of 
losses, in accordance with the law 
of averages, so that the burden of 
loss does not fall heavily on the in- 
dividual. . The probability of 
loss, then, determines the rate of 
premium for each insured risk. 

“To be satisfactory, rates 
must meet three essential qualifi- 
cations. These are: 

‘1. Adequacy: they must be 
high enough to cover all losses and 
legitimate expenses 

“2. Fairness: it is obvious that 
extremely hazardous risks should 
pay a higher rate than safe 
ones 

**3. Consistency : risks of equiv- 
alent hazard should have the same 
rate’’ (19, p. 701 

The noninsurable risks in forest 
management may be considered 
under three broad headings: pro- 
tection, operation, and marketing. 

Protection concerns itself with 
wildfires, insects, disease, trespass, 
uncontrolled grazing, and mechan- 
ical damage from ice, snow, hail, 
and wind storms. The losses from 
these destructive agencies as ob- 
served over extensive areas of un- 
managed land overstate the real 
risk on managed lands. Fires such 
as the Tillamook burn in Oregon 
in 1933, diseases such as the chest- 
nut blight. spectacular Dendroc- 
tonus damage in overmature coni- 
ferous stands, and calamitous 
storms such as the New England 
hurricane of 1938 are often pub 
licized to such an extent that 
people consider forestry a very 
risky business. Over the vears and 
in a wide territory, however, such 
catastrophies are rare, even in un 
managed stands. In managed. op 
erating forests of large acreage 
(such as tracts of 50,000 acres or 
more in the South) under sus- 
tained vield, such risks are reduced 
to a relatively low point 

In such holdings, overmature 
trees subject to insect and disease 
attack are being eliminated, tres- 
pass is guarded against at moder- 
ate cost. and most fire or storm 
losses are offset by salvage cutting 
of the damaged trees. Just as in- 
surance firms usually pay off on 
the basis of actual loss and rarely 
on the present worth of expected 


values, so insect-killed pine in 
managed stands, as long as it is 
harvested, represents no __ loss, 
though, of course. salvage may oc- 
casion an extra cost. 

It is in the smaller acreages that 
risk is usually high. In such prop- 
erties, even though the damaged 
timber is large enough to be mar- 
ketable, salvage may be impossible 
because the volume is too small to 
attract purchasers 

Furthermore, risk is high for 
both large and small properties 
where much of the forest is in the 
seedling and sapling stages. Prac 
tically all the value is an expected 
one, noninsurable in the United 
States today, and with no salvage 
value. In such cases, management 
can be extremely risky and the 
owner should understand that his 
investment may be highly specu- 
lative 

The second main element of risk 
arises from the uncertainty of ob- 
taining labor at the time and in the 
quantities needed for cutting. Par- 
ticularly for the owner of 200 to 
2.000 acres on which cutting is in- 
termittent, this operating risk be- 
comes significant. The owner may 
very well find it impossible to carry 
on an operation for lack of avail- 
able labor. Mortality cannot be 
easily anticipated, and salvage cut- 
ting is often impossible when con- 
ditions demand it. The large owner 
with a permanent labor force has 
little or no operating risk. 

The third element of risk is asso- 
ciated with market and price un- 
certainties in the long future which 
forestry must consider, and the 
type and availablity of markets in 
the near future. Risks of the far 
future are borne by forestry in 
common with other businesses with 
highly durable capital. Risks of 
the shorter run are highest for the 
small owner with undiversified out- 
lets. Where outlets are few, the 
forest owner who produces only 
stumpage or logs may be at the 
merev of the processor. 

A number of factors, however, 
may lessen the marketing risk. 
Forest products can be stored on 
the stump for many vears. Diver- 
sification of use obeys the basic 
principle of insurance in dispers- 
ing risk and thus reducing chance 


of loss. The owner with access to 
diversified outlets can protect him- 
self against loss of market and 
price changes. The forest owner 
with the least marketing risk is 
one who also owns diversified man- 
ufacturing facilities. 

With respect to these three types 
of risk, the larger forest owners are 
at an advantage because they can 
in effect write their own insurance 
for a substantial part of the risk. 
The combination of large acreage, 
permanent labor force, integrated 
utilization, and management under 
sustained vield reduces risk of loss. 
Parts of the cost of roads, fire pro- 
tection, logging equipment, and 
other expense items can be con- 
sidered as insurance premiums in 
that they tend to eliminate loss. 
For such properties, the risk fae- 
tor is low 

In many cases for the small 
owner, risk will be high, The rate 
must be based on and take into con- 
sideration a combination of the 
quality of fire protection provided 
in the locality; composition of the 
stand; size, constaney, and avail- 
ability of the labor force; and 
number, distance, and diversity of 
the wood-using outlets in the area. 
In the case of small, badly located, 
poorly stocked holdings, the risk 
factor alone can preclude the pos- 
sibilities of forestry practice. 

How shall the risk rate be de- 
termined? Just as foresters are 
compelled to make estimates of fu- 
ture returns, so they can evaluate 
the risk rate from the elements of 
risk (1/4, pp. 224-225). This rate 
should then be added to the pure 
rate in cases where the probability 
of loss is moderate.' Where ex- 
treme risks are involved, the result- 
ing high rate will cause capital 
values to become almost ridiculous- 
iv small. This is a mathematical 
way of saying that the venture is 
highly speculative (8, p. 406). 

The risk rate comes into play 
where alternatives involving risk 
are to be compared. If the risks be- 


1Fisher (&, p. 278) suggests a method 
of calculating the risk rate which amounts 
to the following: 

Interest rate ineluding risk — 

Pure rate of interest Thus, if the 
1 minus the chance of Joss. 
chance of loss is ] in 5, or 0.2, the inter- 
est rate including risk is 2.5 percent. 
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tween alternatives are not equal, 
then the effect of this inequality 
upon the interest rates must be 
determined before a comparison ts 
made. 

For example, a prospective in 
vestor has two alternatives: a tor 
est enterprise expected to vield 
14 percent over 20 vears, or a 
20-vear rural mortgage expected to 
return 4 percent. An appraisal of 
the relative risks indicates that the 
mortgage involves a higher risk 
the difference being equal to about 
one percent interest Therefore 
the forest investment is to be pre 
ferred, its lower rate of return not 
withstanding 

For another example, take the 
case of government projects where 
knowledge and experience are 
limited and therefore risk cannot 
he considered neghgibl Such a 
project was the prairie plains shel 
terbelt program; when the venture 
was first advocated, there was con 
siderable doubt as to its probable 
success. In evaluating costs and 
benefits of projects of this nature 
one may properly use an interest 
rate including risk 

In practice, while the private 
forest manager must often ap 
praise relative risks, he not 
called upon to use a rate of interest 
composed solely of the pure rate 
plus the risk rate. Profit, too. en 


fers in 


Profit Rate 


When the profit rate is included 
as an element in the rate of in 
terest. it is ordinarily added, along 
with the risk rate, to the pure rate 
as a base. It is important to em 
phasize that the profit is in the fu 
ture and uncertain when the de 
cision is made. Therefore in evalu 
ating alternatives with profit) u 
eluded im the interest rate one 
uses the forecast profit as a 
measure of merit 

The element of time has the ut 


most influence on the profit rate 


especially in forestry where a 
single decision may man 
agement to a given course for 
many years Over indefinitely 


long periods of time, profit) mar 
gins tend to be reduced to small 
size. either because ot the bidding 
up of market price of the capital 


goods necessary to produce the 
profit, or because of competitive 
production which lowers the price 
of the finished goods. The rates of 
profit for a business planned to 
last 10 vears and one to last 20 
vears are not directly comparable 
1] 

‘It might or might not be rea 
sonable to expect an interest re 
turn of 6 percent at a compound 
rate to run for 50 vears, but it 
would certainly be unusual if ob 
tained. The man who might in 
vest in such a venture, with the 
expectation of obtaining a steady 
3 percent rate of return, would 
probably demand 6 percent if he 
were making short-term loan 
such as a mortgage. In the case of 
the mortgage, his interest would 
be paid to him annually and he 
would have to seek reinvestment 
for this money as it was paid to 
him. To make such reinvestment 
would take time, and this would 
be an expense and probably entail 
loss of interest for a longer or 
shorter period When long 
term financing is put into effect at 
the compound rate of 3 or 4 per 
cent, the element of risk is, in 
theory at least, wiped out. The as 
sumption is that the investment 
will automatically reinvest — all 
earnings and pay the steady rate 
that has been fixed. This assump 
tion is not made, nor can it be said 
to hold, for ordinary investments 
at what are considered current 
rates” (15 | 

When due consideration Is given 
the relative risks involved, a 5 or 
percent rate of return of long 
term is somewhat comparable to a 
> or 6 percent one of short tern 
In sustained-vield as in 
other investments covering a lone 
period of time, the rate of profit 
actually earned tends to be driven 
down to a low level (5, p. 125; 16 

Up until the present time how 
ever. most forests of anv size have 
been acquired at fractions of their 
worth. The resulting profit has been 
an added inducement for informed 
investors to undertake forestry pro 
vrams. It will continue to be such 
an inducement until the time when 
the price of land and growing stock 
approaches the values created by 
good management In the far 
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West, on the other hand, some 
holdings were acquired with money 
borrowed at 6 percent, which when 
carried over a number of years, 
more than equaled the value of the 
timber (6, p. 281 

The profit rate of interest ap- 
plies in problems of private forest 
management where risk is present 
and alternative business oppor- 
tunities are to be weighed. For ex- 
ample 

1. A forest owner has a stand 
stocked at 10 M_ board feet per 
acre. He considers reducing his 
vrowing stock by 2 M board feet 
per acre and investing the money 
in a 6-percent, 10-vear mortgage. 
The forester in charge estimates 
that the risk rate for the forest 
and mortgage are both the same, 
1 percent. Thus, the risk rate plus 
the safe rate for forest and mort 
gage are both 3 percent, leaving a 
$-percent profit rate for the mort- 
vage. If the prospective extra an 
nual return from leaving the 2 M 
board feet of growing stock for 
another 10 vears is not as much as 
6 percent of the value of that ex 
tra vrowing stock, then the mort 
vave is the better investment 

2. A man has capital to invest, 
either in forest land that will vield 
a series of net incomes that ean be 
estimated, or a long-term railroad 
bond at 3 percent. It is believed 
that the risk rate is the same in 
either case. If, when the prospec 
tive net forest income is capitalized 
at 3 percent, a value greater than 
the price of the property is ar- 
rived at, the forest land is the bet- 
ter investment 


Individual Time-Preference 


In «discussing  time-preference, 
Fetter (7. p. 240) says, ‘* Power- 
ful and universal impulses work tn 
present gratification ; 
man’s provision for the future oe- 
urs only when imagination, rea 
son, habit due to long training, and 
a strong will to pursue a distant 
object hold) these impulses in 

Individual time-preference, when 
stated in percentage, is a general 
expression of the struck 
between these impluses for present 
vratification and this will to pur- 
sue a distant object 
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““The best conservationist | more 
accurately, the pure conserver] 
would be the person whose time- 
preference is nil. To him the value 
of prospective incomes, no matter 
how far in the future, would be the 
same as present income. Such a 
person does not exist; there is al- 
ways a conflict between the pres- 
ent and the future’’ (6, p. 470) 
Cassel discusses the length of 
human life as it affects interest 
Leneth of 
life is also a factor to consider in 


theory p 954.955 


estimating individual time-pref- 
erance. 

It follows that time-preference 
varies from person to person and 
vear to year, depending principal 
ly upon the degree to which cur- 
rent personal income and _ assets 
satisfv current personal wants 
The small landowner whose in- 
come has never equaled his basic 
eurrent wants would have little or 
no resistance to selling stumpage 
now rather than later. Therefore 
he is willing not only to accept a 
low stumpage price but also to de 
stroy his growing stock in order to 
vet this fractional part of its 
worth. Educational programs in 
forestry aimed at such owners 
ean have but very slight hopes of 
sticcess. It is only as the rate of 
time-preference is reduced that 
such forest owners can be per 
suaded to change their forest prac 
tices 

The individual time-preference 
rate hecomes a factor in forest 
management in the ease of small, 
low-income properties, such as cer 
tain farm woodlands that are man 
aged as a personal or family enter 
prise. The owners of such prop 
erties barely have enough money 
for family working capital. In 
some cases, the owner’s advanced 
age, combined with his desire to 
‘onsume all his tangible assets be 
fore death, manifests itself in a 
high time-preference rate. For ex 
in ple: 

1. A farmer with a small wood 
land has a time-prefrence rate of 
50 percent. He is offered $200 for 
the eutting rights on his 40 acres, 
or $5 per acre. This cutting will 
he so severe that no additional in- 
come will be possible for 20 vears 
longer 


Disapproving of this offer, a 
forester attempts to demonstrate 
the attractiveness of getting an- 
nual vields from the woodland by 
maintaining the growing stock 
The forester judges that the forty 
will vield $1 per acre per year in 
definitely if handled as he advises 
Considering a 4 percent discount 
rate to be fair, the forester com- 
putes the present worth of the 
woodland at $25 per acre. Cer- 
tainly this plan has an undisputed 
advantage over the alternative, 
which is worth $9.20 if similar cuts 
ean be made every 20 vears 

The farmer, however, has a dif 
ferent appraisal of these alterna- 
tives. With a time-preference rate 
of 50 percent, the present worth 
to him of the forester’s proposition 
is $2 per acre. Inasmuch as he can 
get $5 per acre at once, he feels 
that the forester’s advice is worth 


less 


Summary 

In selecting appropriate rates of 
interest for evaluating alternatives 
in forest management, one finds if 
helpful to distinguish four con 
cepts covered by the term tmiecrest 

1. The pure rate is the rate on 
the use of capital essentially de 
void of any risk of loss. In this 
article, it is hypothesized at 2 per 
cent from the service charge on the 
national debt. Its primary broad 
field of use is in weighing the rela 
tive merits of public forestry pro 
vrams. 

2 The risk rate of interest Is 
added to the pure rate as the in- 
surance premium necessary to pro- 
tect the owner from loss of income 
Risks are of three main types in 
forestry : risks in protection, in op 
eration, and in marketing. Sus 
tained-vield management of large 
properties ean reduce risk to low 
proportions In the case of small 
properties, risk will usually be 
high 

3. The profit rate of interest Is 
ordinarily added, along with the 
risk rate, to the pure rate as an in 
ducement to accept the risk The 
profit rate comes into play where 
there are alternative invest'nent 
opportunities to compare. At the 
present time, because some wood 


lands can be acquired at fractions 


7 


of their potential worth under 
management, forest lands can be 
made to earn high profits 

$. Individual time-preference is 
the premium placed by the individ- 
ual upon present as compared with 
future goods. This concept is im- 
portant to foresters who are called 
upon to work on. the depleted 
woodlands of smal! owners. Where 
the small owner has a high time- 
preference rate, it may be impos 
sible to interest him in good forest 
management as a business venture 
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Coordination of Multiple Recreation 
Administration on Forest Lands 


IN RESPONSE to public need and 
consequent demand, the recreation 
al aspects of forest land admini 
stration have developed rapidly 
within the past two decades. In 
some forest areas—or in vital parts 
of those areas—recreational values 
have assumed a dominant role in 
the administrative plan. Such a de 
velopment might be but another 
indication of how forest areas 
have contributed to the publi wel 
fare had its growth progressed at 
a more leisurely pace. Under such 
a condition it could have been more 
readily assimilated its varied 
problems could have been more 
readily coordinated with each 
other, and the nature of its many 
values could have been more prop 
erly defined and evaluated 

But its development was rapid 

too rapid. Like the proverbial! 
Topsy it ‘‘just growed.’’ Conse 
quently many of the problems that 
have been brought to public atten 
tion im recent vears, in which the 
recreational use of a forest area 
is a focal point, stem not from a 
lack of desire for recreational 
activities on forest lands but from 
a lack of proper definition and co 
ordination of the values and ser 
vices involved 

Todav the administration of 
recreational values on forest lands 
is characterized by a multiplicity 
of contlicting problems and ideas 
This is due to the fact that her 
one deals not only with the basic 
problems of biological science 
upon which good forest manage 
ment is based, but with human na 
ture as well joth have an irritat 
Ing tendenev to take unexpected 
and unpredictable turns at unfore 
seen moments to thwart the best 
plans designed to fit a given situa 
tion or fill a specific need. As a re 
mans aspects of the 


tration of recreational forest lands 


are often confusing due te ' 

duplications and of misunder 
n | ting tl Liv 

Ar n | Sent W 


standing of function and policy 
This confusion and this misunder 
standing are not only characteris 


‘tie of a large share of the general 


public, but it is often shared by 
experienced men who deal inti 
mately with such areas in one wa\ 
or another. Few people, for in 
stance, are aware of the sharp 
differences in purpose, function, 
and policy between a national park 
and a recreational area in a na 
tional forest 

It should not be difficult to discov 
rthe reason for the rapid growth of 
recreational interest and the hur- 
ried, often unbalanced, attempt to 
keep abreast of recreational de 
mands. As the original American 
wilderness was reduced and as our 
population became more urban im 
character the need for suitable out 
door recreational areas increased 
This trend received the first major 
acceleration during the late 1900's 
with the development of the moder 
ate priced automobile and the con 
struction of modern cross country 
highways. The range of the aver 


age American family, previously 


limited by the confines of the trol 
lev, the slow pace of the horse and 
bugev, or the expense of rail trans 
portation to distant points. was 
rreathy extended almost overnight 
Facilities for outdoor recreation in 
our existing wild lands, particu 
larly in well known areas, wer 
overtaxed and in some cases event 
ually over-run. Areas) originally 
not considered as of particular 
interest in that field were often 
forced to give grudging considera 
tion to public reereational de 
nands. As @ consequence recreation 
al facilities In many areas have not 
only lagged but administrative 
policies between areas of different 
tvpe have lost their clear-cut dis 
tinetions. For this reason unneces 
sary conflicts have arisen between 
recreational uses and those cor 
cerned with other vital forest ser 
vices 

The modern highway and auto 
nobile have also served to concen 


trate populations of recreational 
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ists which is the basis of pressures 


to open up and ‘develop’ other 
wild lands. By vielding excessive- 
ly to such pressures without giving 
due thought to the long-time values 
involved, we often find ourselves 
in a position not unlike the man 
who killed the goose that laid the 
volden egg. The intangible values 
that render such areas attractive 
from a recreational point of view 
are often creatly modified, or even 
destroved, through overuse. In- 
trinsic recreational values can often 
suffer as much from recreational 
overuse or ‘‘development’’ as from 
improper practices of harvesting 
forest crops on such areas 

It is also obvious that recreation 
is not a producer of direct money 
returns to the same extent as some 
other forest values—timber, graz- 
ing, and the like. True, studies 
have been made which clearly indi- 
cate the monetary values embodied 
in the ‘‘tourist dollar’? but such 
revenues, which go into supplies 
and services of a greatly varied na- 
ture, are hard to pin down defi- 
nitely as contributing to the wel- 
fare and support of a forest 
economy, Furthermore, such rev- 
enues are rarely received directly 
the agency administering reere- 
ational forest lands In conse 
quence often difticult to de 
fend recreational values on a dol 
lar basis, an important factor when 
one finds it necessary to measure 
operations and activities with an 
economic vardstick 


Confusion of Meaning 


Another reason for the confusion 
that exists in the recreational pic- 
ture is the variety of interpreta- 
tious of the term recreation. Each 
individual defines the term in the 
lieht of his own interests and activ- 
ities, usually to the exelusion of 
other interests with which he is not 
primarily concerned. Often simn- 
larly interested individuals band 
tovether for pressure purposes and 
this spawns the development of 
other groups with opposing views 
When this happens. and this sort 
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of thing seems to be gaining mo- 
mentum, we observe a spectacle of 
varied schools of conservationists 
working against rather than for 
the idea with which each is basic- 
ally concerned. 

Hunters vie with those who see 
only interest and beauty in wild 
animal life; skiers rail against 
those who seek to prevent the ex- 
cessive development of lifts and 
similar facilities; sincere foresters, 


ardent supporters of sustained 
vield management, discount the 
ideas and principles for which 
their more esthetically minded 


counterparts stand, and vice versa. 
The error here lies in the fact that 
each of these groups defines the 
term ‘‘recreation’’ primarily on 
the basis of its personal interests 
and seeks to apply that definition 
broadly to all areas without care- 
ful analysis of all factors involved. 

So recreational administration of 
forest lands is fraught with many 
problems. These problems have 
their basis in too rapid growth, a 
confusing variety of definitions of 
the term recreation, the fact that 
this field is not and probably never 
will be a large producer of direct 
revenue for the forest, and the fact 
that it deals so intimately with un- 
predictable human nature 

Because forest lands embody so 
many recreational outlets it is ob- 
vious that this type of activity will 
grow rather than diminish in im- 
portance. Consequently a sincere 
effort must be made to get to the 
bottom of its problems so that they 
can be solved. 

This is necessary for several rea- 
sons. First, to eliminate as much 
of the needless confusion and con- 
troversy between conservationists 
of different idealogies which often 
works against the best interests of 
Second, 


all concerned to enable us 


to maintain the many recreational 
values inherent in our forest lands 
so that future generations may also 
Third, to 


where desirable 


reconetle 
and the 
recreational services with those of 


enjov them 


Integrate 


more utilitarian aspect. And fourth, 
the 
recreational outlets for the greatest 


to provide widest possible 


number of people at the lowest pos- 


sible cost. 


To accomplish this goal it is es- 
sential that we evaluate and clear- 
ly define the purpose and function 
area having recreational 
values, not only with other out- 
door recreational areas but with 
other forest services on the same 
area; and then administer each of 
areas on the basis of such 
definitions. In such a manner we 
can most readily coordinate our im- 
portant recreational land units so 
that they supplement rather than 
duplicate one another. By so doing 
our national recreational picture, 
instead of resembling a hash with 
many expensive duplications, over- 
lapping of function, conse- 
quent public confusion as to the 
service they are best able to pro- 
vide, will take the form of a mosaic 
with each part fitting logically and 
economically into a definite pat- 
tern. 


of each 


these 


Some areas, like many under Na- 
tional Park Service administra- 
tion, embody values of great. sig- 
nifieance. They should be recog- 
nized not only as 
areas but as recreational areas of 
singular type. Originally eon- 


ceived as 


recreational 


outdoor museums, 
present to the public some signifi- 
cant feature of the geology, biol- 
ogy, archeology, or history of our 
nation in a dramatic, inspirational 
fashion 

facilities 


become 


If adequate interpretive 


are available these in- 


terests understandable to 
In consequence they 


are more interesting, and visits to 


the layman. 


these areas are more enjovable and 
embody maximum cumulative val- 
ue. National park areas are much 
more than outdoor playgrounds, at- 
tractive places to hike, ski, or fish. 
These are desirable activities but 
in a national park they should be 
considered as a means to an end 
rather than an end in themselves 
Recognition of this point explains 
whv areas such as Gettvsbure bat 
tlefield Yellow 
stone and Grand Canyon National 
Parks 
tional park areas need not be sceni- 
cally beautiful. Of 
are, but it is the significance of the 
than 


which serves as the 


are alligned with 


It further explains why na 


course many 


area rather scenic beauty 


eriterion of 


status 


It would seem that the solution of 
our principal northwest recreation- 
al problem, the controversial 
Olympic could) be most 
readily achieved if all parties con- 
cerned would consider all facets of 
the problem in an unbiased man- 
ner and evaluate the area on that 
basis. And, assuming that this in- 
tricate problem could be solved in 
that manner, the value of that area 
to this region and the nation would 
be measurably enhanced if ade- 
quate means were provided so that 
the general public could under- 
stand its significance. Too, scien- 
tifie forestry would benefit from 
such a plan, for the outdoor mu- 
seum would serve as a natural lab- 
oratory; as a means of illustrating 
both the good and the undesirable 
in nature’s methods as applied to 
from which 
we could gain considerable infor- 
mation of value. 

Whenever this thought of out- 
door museum administration, as 
applied to the national park areas, 
is mentioned many assume that it 


issue, 


timber development 


indicates an unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward other recreational val- 
ues which, quite frankly, are of 
more interest. However, 
this is not the case. There are many 
areas, indeed they are of greater 


veneral 


extent, which do not possess the 
deep significance necessary for an 
outdoor museum. Many which em 
body features of significance have 
counterparts of greater value from 
that standpoint in the national 
parks. In such areas one can pro- 
vide for broader fields of outdoor 
recreational activity by means of 
liberal administrative 
policy. Hunting in more 
elaborate skiing facilities, summer 
home sites, and even proper utili- 


a more 
season, 


zation of timber resources are suit- 
Many national 
forest areas fit into this category. 


able in such Cases. 


When this is properly done they 
mesh snugly into the overall recre- 
needs of their region and 
and the 
multiple 


ational 
the 
time 


nation, at one 
fulfilling the 
principle, aid in relieving publie 


same 

use 
pressure on outdoor museum 
areas, and serve to enlighten the 
public on the basic differences in 
administrative policy of these two 
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valuable and important units in points of historical, geological, or derness values depend upon prop- 
biological value. The chief danger er use and intelligent understand 
resources here lies in the fact that purely ing, it is vital that all concerned 
ysical recreational features may evaluate and define the most logi 
wv allowed to develop on the sig- 


our plan of conservation of natural 


Reclamation areas with their po 


} 


pl 
tentialities for unexcelled water | 


eal services of each tvpe of unit 


sports serve a similar though some nificant areas to a point where the in the 


national recreational plan 
what different multiple use 


run 
tion. Even private lands have 


recreational values, though this 


main reason for their existance be If the development and adminis 


comes secondary, or where it is tration of these 
even lost entirely 


aspect is not likely to develop fully The 


units, whatever 
the nature of their control hap 
nation’s forest recreational pens to be, is carried out on a 

for some time picture, to which our forest areas — basis of 
State park developments are contribute 
usually approached along parallel fered greatly from growing pains 
lines. Many of these areas are de But forest recreation fulfills a need 
veloped purely from the standpoint f 


eoncise definition of pri 
mary values we can expect the best 
possible outdoor recreational ser 


so ad nirably, has suf 


vice for the greatest number wit! 
or our people which is voing to the greatest 


economy. By such 
of providing physical relaxation increase rather than decrease in means these areas will most logical 
and are located primarily with re value. And, since it is not a large — ly 
vard to the needs of large popula revenue producing item in forest tain their interesting character for 
Is management—its support will con the future, and 


an states tinue tr 


fulfill their purpose and main 


tion centers. ITlowever, it confusion, con 
‘«curaging to note that come principally from — troversy, and 
are vitally interested in preserving public funds—-the strictest eco brought about by the overlapping 
raving an understanding nomy of administration is neces of function and duplication of 

preservation and facilities, should be largely 


more fragile wil inated 


misunderstanding 
ana eneco 
important areas of state sary Since the 


elim 
significance, the principal protection of the 


Abstract of Master’s Thesis 
Effect of urr in the decay resistance 
fect o ane hysieal Steru 

ising Methods on the Natural 

Decay Resistance if Small Wood 


were no marked 


by the desertbed 

were Cot pared 

control pieces. It 

i that moisture content 

ed block dire erminatt« ade following ex 

hool of F e fungi explain sucl 
Conn. 14s 


weicht variations between treat 
ill wood 


an oven 
followi 


expo 


uitures in ause it contained 
ninants, permittee 

treatments treatments’ 

mparison Oven-heating was a more 

massing of sterilizing method than 

Flame treatfient was 

his species. Only auto 

would have permitted the 

material in pure cul 

Although Poria 


aved the evress blocks 


it did not attack the western red 
at 100 devree 


ic 


*in six months’ » The fact 
us did not grow into 
od regardiess of the 

ethods employed would 

at measurable effects did 

ks | clo result here either. Lenzites 

Britt.), baldeyps | er abea did not decay the eypress 
distichu | \ | ie re of \ ried against western 
ern red cedar \ ! 
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The Place of the Public Relations Division 
In the Work of the Society’ 


has defined 


per- 


ForTUNE magazine 
good public relations as * 
formance——publicly 
More academic and longer defini- 
be but this one 
concisely sums up a big job in a 


appreciated.” 


tions can found, 
few words. 

The objective of any wood pub 
bring 


lic relations is to 


about a harmony of understanding 


program 


between a group and the publie 


which it serves and upon whose 
cood will it is dependent. 
The Society of American For- 


esters is in the peculiar and some- 
times embarrassing position of hav- 
ing to sell by logic an intangible 
‘term —natural resources and their 
wise use——to a publie which is more 


easily swayed by emotional ap- 
proaches. It is also han licapped in 
bership rep 
te. 


idealogies 


having within its men 


resentatives of private, ste and 
federal 
are not always in a 


respect to methods of attaining eco 


agencies whose 


‘eement with 


nomic conservation 

It is an axiom in pu 
that relations 
eram has its genesis in a 
Either something 
wrong or else 
full eredit 

To avoid argument, let us assume 


blic relations 


every public pro 


problem 


we have done 
not getting 


things right 


we are 


for dome 


that the latter condition applies to 
the We the 
Division of Public Relations a year 
ago, partially beeause many of the 
are tak 


Society organized 


actions we have taken and 


ine did not receive a wood enough 
or sufficient public under 
standing. An as impor- 
tant as ours is now becoming in the 
national e be more 
fully understood by the public, be 
cause poor public relations is mea 
sured at the ballot box 


press 
industry 


‘onomy must 


Division Objectives 
We defined our objectives in a 
rather academic way : 
1 To permit an interchange of 


‘deas and methods of forestry pub 


Presented at a meet ng of the Division 
of Publie Relations, 50 ety of American 
Foresters, Seattle, Wash., October 12, 


1949 


lic relations work by bringing to- 
gether specialists and workers in 
the field for purposes of develop- 
ing, exploring, and appraising 
methods and techniques applicable 
to public relations in forestry 

2 To help plan programs of 
public relations with a view to a 
coordination of effort 
forestry public 


creater 
among workers in 
relations. 

3. To help avoid duplication of 
effort and expenditures on the part 
of public and private agencies en 
gaged in publie relations, and to 
speed attainment of sound forestry 
practices and constructive public 
support. 

Tostimulate greater eifort on 
the part of all foresters by mak 
ing known to the profession the 
methods and techniques best ap- 
nlieable to all phases of public rela 
tions problems. 

If one were to evaluate the rela- 
tive importance of these objectives 


it seems that number four, involy 


ing an elementary education in 
publie relations fundamentals, 
might well top the list As pro 
fessional foresters, we are indeed 
guilty many times of not seeing 


the forest because of the trees 
One of the the Division 
could well undertake, if budgetary 


jobs 


limitations permitted, would he t 
conduct training 
to acquaint Society members with 


regional schools 


the ‘‘do’s’’ and ‘‘do nots’’ of get 
ting along with the public. The 
forestry facts of life need to he 


disseminated more widely and ef 
feetively—and in simple language 


ave which will lean heavily 


in an 
on cellulose, harvested from a 
natural resource which must be 


managed for the public welfare, 


even though held in private owner 


ship 

In the last analysis each one of 
us is a public relations agent 
whether he likes it or not. Every 


thing each of us does in carrying 
on his daily work, or in represent 
ing the profession, socially reflects 
on the entire forest industry. Each 


of us is the Society and also the 
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Albert Arnst 


Department of Publie Information, Wey 
Timber Company, 


Tacoma, 


Wash 


erhaeuser 


ageney for which he 


company or 
works 
Textbooks define public relations 


as including many facets of actiy 


ity. Some of these relations in- 
elude personal, personnel, indus 
trial, government, supplier-credit 


or. community, trade, opinion sur 
advertising. publicity. and 
The Society as a body 


ves Ss, 
semantics 
primarily 


is probably concerned 


with government, community 
trade, opinion surveys, publicity, 
and semantics 

Working tools of the science of 
public relations include the press. 
radio, films, printed material, pub 
lie speaking, and professional writ 
ing. In some way or other, nearly 
all these media can be employed 
successfully by the Society in ear 
rying on an effective public rela 
tions program 


A Program Needed 
To select the correct tools for the 


before the we 


define a program 


program Society, 
must first 

Such a program is 
detailed analysis defining the 


a written and 
So 
methods 

A pro 
the 
analvsis, 
Many 
carrying on successful 
have 


ciety’s problenis and the 
to be used in solving them. 
is best formulated 
of fact finding 


such as an opinion survey. 


erat on 


basis a 
companies 
relations 
their concerted attack on 


public programs 
beamed 
the weak points in their human re 
lations. 

To be specific, one such extended 
survey for a company indicated 
that it was well thought of by the 
ldle class of people. particularly 
business. But the 
in which plants of the 


mis 
those 
munities 
coneern operated were uninformed 


in com 


as to the company’s plans for the 
future. its operating policies, and 
other facts upon which com 
welfare and good will de 

The publie relations pro 
to correct 


many 
munity 
pended 
cram Was formulated 
this condition 

The Society’s Division of Public 


Relations should first of all pre 
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pare a basic program as a blue 
print for action. In it would be 
indicated the segment of the gen- 
eral public to receive concentrated 
effort and the media to be emploved 
in doing the job The program 
would define the type of campaign 
to be pressed and the duration of 
each major type of promotional 
activity 

The Division's place in the work 
of the Society might then be brief- 
ly summarized as follows, in order 
of importance: 

1. To disseminate the A, B, C's 
of good public relations techniques 
to profession, preferably 
through a combination of a sim- 
plified textbook and regional train 
ing schools 

2. To prepare a working pro 
gram for unified public relations 
effort based on a fact-finding sur- 
vey which would seek out the weak 
nesses in the Society's human rela 
tions 

3. To interchange ideas on new 
techniques and ideas at the annual 
meetings and through periodic 
news-letters from time to time. De- 
tailed case examples would best 
serve as subject matter. Several of 
the public 
published by private agencies will 


relations news-letters 


serve as examples 

4. To help avoid duplication of 
effort and expenditures on the part 
of public and private agencies en 
gaged in public relations. It seems 
questionable at this time as to how 
much real progress could be made 
in instances where major differ 
ences of philosophy exist for doing 
the conservation job 


Possible Activities 


A letter survey of Society mem 
bership indicates some of the pub 
lie relations improvements we 
might make 

’ We should reach agreement 
on the demonstrable facts regard 
ing natural resources and their 
These facts should then 


be disseminated by the profession 


Wise se 


instead of individually by govern 
ments, business and agencies which 
are usually accused of political 
motivations. The Society should 
be looked to as an authentic. im 
partial source of facets on the na 


tion's La national resources of 


forest and forested range. 

2. The Society should be the 
clearinghouse for standards in for- 
estry practice. We have made 
progress with respect to standards 
in certifying acceptable perform- 
ance by schools of forestry and for 
identifying forest types. Unfortu- 
nately, this understanding prevails 
mostly within the Society. Regional 
rules of forest practice would be 
another step in this direction 
There is not enough publicity giv- 
en to the ‘‘S.A.F. Standard” af- 
fixed to significant forestry move 
ments. 

4. Membership in the Society 
should be featured in news items 
concerning foresters. This should 
reach down to the grass roots of 
such announcements as births, pro- 
motions, transfers, accidents, ap- 
pointments to civic professional 
committees, ete. Persistent effort 
by all public relations men would 
mount up in volume on an annual 
basis. Let us be proud of Society 
membership 

4 Use of correct and simple 
forestry terminology should be as 
siduously followed As foresters 
we are still sometimes guilty of not 
saving what we mean in public ut 
terances. The extreme confusion 
which prevails today as the result 
of misuse of the term ‘selective 
logging’” is elassic example 
Popular writers and emotional 
conservationists have seized upon 
the phrase as the cure-all for all 
forestry ailments. Newspapers and 
magazines are brimming over with 
articles by advocates of selective 
logging for Douglas-fir, when what 
is really meant is area selection of 
mature stands or partial cuttings 
Within the 


Society we have reached a printed 


in immature stands 


agreement on semantics, in our ter 
minology book, but somehow the 
publie does not get the benefit of 
this deliberated wisdom 

> Everv instance of mishan 
dled publie relations contact should 
be called to the attention of the 
Council, through the local Seetion 
of the Society. Only in this way 
an we correct our techniques and 
learn how to make an approach 
correctly the next time a similar 
situation occurs. Constructive criti 
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cism from outside sources should 
be welcomed 

6. Build public relations appre- 
ciation from within the Society and 
the outside will take care of itself. 
(Good public relations means being 
a friendly neighbor with your 
working associates. Our greatest 
sin is one of omission—not commis- 
sion. In most instances it is what 
we have not revealed that gets us 
into trouble. Lack of publie un- 
derstanding is the direct result of 
no information more than it is of 
misinformation. 

7. Place particular emphasis on 
the governmental phase of publie 
Inform the people who 
represent you in state and federal 
legislatures of the facts about your 
business. With one out of every 
ten persons in this country work- 
ing for government and these mil- 
lions in turn spending billions, we 
have no greater audience to reach 
than this group. 


relations 


Government under existing au- 
thorizations can limit competition 
in private industry or make it ef- 
fective. It can also compete with 
private business. Government has 
far-reaching land use planning 
powers and under proposed legis- 
lation would have still more. We 
can do no less than present the 
facts of forestry to our elected rep- 
resentatives. 

je a good public relations 
man in community life. Represen- 
tation on social and civic commit- 
tees which crystallize thinking is 
effective support for the, forest in- 
dustry. More than anything else 
it gives the Society member a bet- 
ter audience. 


For Immediate Action 

As specific action programs for 
the next one-vear period the So- 
ciety could undertake several proj- 
eis 

1. Divide the membership of 
the Division of Puble Relations 
regionally or by subject matter, 
and assign in turn to each group 
the task of making news summaries 
of JouRNAL oF Forestry articles 
This would be a real test of public 
élations ability and would make 
for better public understanding 

Summaries could be furnished 


o trade journals, farm journals, 
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and feature editors, or left at press 
club gatherings for the use of the 
Such items might also 
make yvood filler material. The So- 
ciety name should be featured on 
each handout. 

2. The could make a 
careful study of public relations 
other 


newsmen. 


Division 
techniques and policies of 


professional groups or agencies, 


with an evaluation of gains and 
losses 

The New York State College of 
Forestry, for instance, has done an 
outstanding job of improving the 
format and appearance of its pub. 
the 


The school has also engaged 


lications during past several 
years 
in outstanding radio activities. fur- 
nishinge of edueational exhibits to 
schools, distribution of forest tree 


seedlings, and providing consult- 


Abstract of Master’s Thesis 


Certain problems of a group of 
Towa. 
lowa 


industries in 
Dorsett. 
1949 


wood-u sing 
By George L 
State College 


The purpose of this investigation 
was to determine the wood utiliza 
tion problems existing in a group 
of 78 Iowa industries using wood 
totally or partially in their opera 
tions. It that in 
1948 consumed 


about one-seventh of the total foot 


was estimated 


these industries 
age utilized by the wood-using in 
dustries of the state 

The inquiry was made by letter 
using a form questionnaire and in 
formation was requested concern 
ing volumes of species used, wood 


quality, availability, costs, forms of 


use and delivery, kiln-drying facili 


ties, distribution of products, labor 


supply, experience of foreman, and 


the employvee-training programs 


ing services to landowners. These 
are all ‘‘pay-off’’ investments in 
public relations. 

3. The Division should make a 
special effort to utilize the pub- 
licity media of public relations. 
Publicity, of course, is in itself not 
public relations; it is information 
with a news value designed to ad- 
vance the interests of a place, per 
A good 
example of the use of this tech 


son, cause, or institution 


nique is in connection with the So 
held in Seattle; a 


large amount of favorable press at 


ciety meeting 


received. 
include 


tention 
Publicity 
zine articles, books, advertising, di 


was 
media maya- 
rect-mail pieces, films (motion pic- 
tures and outdoor 
exhibits, 


slides signs, 


public speaking, 


The greatest 


radio, 
and several others. 


Statements of specific problems not 
covered by the questionnaire were 
also requested 

In volume the 
Iowa grown species used were cot- 


most important 
tonwood, maple, red oak, elm, bass- 
wood, white oak, and black walnut 

The fine species obtained in larg 
lowa 


pine, (2 


est volumes from outside of 
were: 1 ponderosa 


white pine, (3) sugar pine, (4 


Douglas-fir, and (5) gum 
Some of the objections to lowa 


grown species were 

1. Insufficient quantity, part of 
which may be due to the 
woodlot owner’s lack of marketing 


small 


facilities. 

2. Expense and difficulty of pro- 
them with the 
woods shipped into the state 


cessing compared 
3. Too great a variation in mois- 
ture content indicating the need for 
dry-kiln facilities. 
On the other hand some concerns 


difficulty in utilizing publicity 
media is that the average Society 
member not recognize the 


news-worthiness of an event when 


does 


it occurs. 
In appraising publicity media 


let us not overlook television, which 
outlet for 
stories. It is well 


should be a favorable 
many of our 
adapted to dramatizing some of the 
colorful aspects of our industry. 
The Division of Publie Relations 
ean have a full time job in Society 
Public support programs, 
Keep 


affairs 
such as the nation-wide 
Green, Tree Farm, and More Trees 
programs, go a long way in win- 
ning public understanding of our 
problems. There will be room for 
additional work by an aggressive 
Society alert to the future of for- 
estry. 


found lowa 
available 


that 
wood 


they 
generally 


reported 
grown 
and at a lower cost than material 
purchased from outside of the 
state. 

The investigation out 
the need for the use of a definite 
set of rules and specifications for 
the vrad- 


ing of Towa grown woods and for 


pointed 


sawing, seasoning, and 
researeh concerning the disposal or 


uses of wood wastes. A majority 
believed that their personnel was 
satisfactory but that 
their foremen could be of increased 


Technical training of fore- 


as it stood, 
caliber 
men was desirable and it was gen 
erally believed that employee-train- 
value 


ing would be of 


Searcity of labor was not a prob 


programs 


lem for most of these concerns 
In the 


and suggestions of possible soln- 


thesis recommendations 
tions for solving or minimizing the 
problems indicated above are dis- 


cussed 
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The Northwest Way ot American Forestry’ 


ANY MAN who is governor of the 
woodland state of Washington has 
to be a spokesman of forest polies 
and a forest land administrator 
This was my responsibility through 
1941 and most of the war vears, 
when our forests were taking a 
viant’s part in America’s battles 
Now I hold it again, and so, speak 
ing for the people of a forest state, 
I venture to address the techni 
ejans of American forestry on our 
wav of forestry in the northwest 
orner of the country 

What I have to sav to vou for 
esters is the result of observation, 
experience, and investigation in 
the forests of the Northwest. As a 
citizen and as a public official, a 
avman has had a long look at vour 
profession in an area where the for 
est has been the economie power 
house from the first, through use of 
virgin timber, and now contains the 
promise of becoming one of the 
great timber-growing areas of 
the world 

This fast-moving transition fron 
old forests to new rings with prom 
ise for the profession of forestry, | 
have seen estimates which indicate 
that from 66 to 70 percent of the 
wood now harvested and used in 
this country is from regrowth on 
‘utover lands and burns 

E. T Allen. who founded the 
Western Forestry and Conserva 


tion Association forty vears avo 


once said that the 
reforestation and protection of 
kk ed-off or bur Hover lands was 
nvest nt in tl } ripest for 
rif rane that thre 
Northwest id bu The Allen 
dea iw now a epted in all 
fA riea wher ich of the pro 
duetive land ! suited to trees 
than to anv other soil crop. Th 


(on st v here is als 
i } t that Vas eN 
pressed by Theodore Roosevelt this 
wil rl ntal idea 
forestt tiation rests 
bv wise us irly be 

d 
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came the guiding policy of national 
forest management. It is the funda 
mental idea of the American Tree 
Farms program, which was started 
in Washington State with the 
Clemons Tree Farm of Grays Har 
bor County in 1941 

Our Northwest historv and folk 
lore present the pioneer’s view of 
the forest and its people as some 
thing very different from the view 
of today. In the 1880’s a song 
called *‘ The Old Settler’? was writ 
ten by some anomymous bard and 
is still heard on Washington radios 
In it a pioneer tells of his travels 
which led him at last to ‘ta countrys 
they called Puget Sound.’’ The 
verses continue : 
17 na flat broke in midwinter 

I found it envelo 
ind covered all over with timber 

Thick as hair on the back of a dog 
I took pa claim in the forest 


tnd set myself down to hard to 


For two years I chopped and I labored 
But I never aot down to the soil! 
The last two lines tell a story 

that has been a really grim one for 

thousands of people who have tried 
and failed to make farm land of 

forest land in this region. Until a 

comparatively few years ago our 

densely growing timber was seen 
by manv as more of an obstacle to 
progress on the land than as a re 
source to be perpetuated 

The Douglas-fir forests west of 
the Cascade Mountains both 

Washington and Oregon and. the 

ponderosa pine region on the east 

side recognize no state lines. This 
is why | am speaking of the Nort} 


west neaning both states, rather 


tha 
Our forest and rest 
stor is on our forest econo 
Sol we it look ahead and e 
orward to ether on an inte rat 


cer of being thrown back into the 


ondition of territories by tl ! 
redibly inereasing power of thr 
deral government over the land 


indi the lives of the yy mle of our 


two Northwest corner states 


It is not 1 Intention ft ike 
this an occasion for an att: on 
the master plan that would vest 


Arthur B. Langlie 


Governor of the State of Washington, 
Olympia 


political and economic authority 
over the Columbia Valley region in 
persons whose outlook is on the 
Potomac. The danger does need to 
be cited here because it cannot be 
ignored in any discussion of the 
forest economy of Washington and 
Oregon. My purpose, however, 1s 
to highlight constructive elements 
of our present situation and its 
promise for our No, 1 natural re- 
source and its perpetuation through 
wise use 

We have made progress. We are 
going forward, There is no dire 
emergency in sight that calls for 
federal action. The regional and 
local officers of federal forest agen- 
cles, state forestry officials, and 
forest industry managers are co 
operating in forest administration 
and in forestry planning. Strong 
movements of forestry education 
are going ahead with expanding 
forces and widening fields. There 
are the Keep Washington Green 
programs of forest fire prevention, 
which were started in 1940 for the 
education of the Northwest ’s gen- 
eral public on this first thing of 
forestry. There is the Tree Farms 
program, already mentioned, which 
beean with foresters as an idea for 
edueation in the values of growing 
trees on tree land There is the 
More Trees for Washington proj 
ect. which is carrving on education 
in farm forestry with fine suecess 
There is the newly formed Commit 
tee on Conservation Education, 
ich is going rapidly ahead to in 


troduce more study of forestry and 
other conservation subjects in the 
publie schools and to provide in 
struction these subjects for 
school teachers. There is the great 
Oregon state program for replant 
ing the Tillamook burn 

Many more items of the kind 
ould be reeled off the reeord of 
what the people of Washington and 
of Oregon are doing, with the ae 
tive cooperation of foresters and 
forest industry managers, to solve 
our forest problems in the tried 
and trne wav of eooperation and 
edueation. This is the Northwest 
way of American forestry. The 
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only other way in sight is to yield 
authority to a dictatorial group and 
then line up and wait for orders. 
It can 


It has happened elsewhere 
happen here 


Historical Development 


A look back in our history ana 
a few facts on our present forest 
situation will that 
tion and education have given good 
results. That is all: plain and sim- 
ple good results from hard work, 
from trial and error, with the 
errors admittedly many, and no 
mighty magic involved. There are 
no guideposts of grandiose prom- 
ises on our way. All read, ‘* Hard 
Work and Rough Going Ahead.’’ 
But the for all. We 
shall keep it free. 

It began when America’s Cap- 
tain Robert the 
Columbia River and Grays Harbor, 
and England’s Captain George 
Vaneouver explored Puget Sound, 
all in 1792. The Pacific Northwest 
was all wilderness then, from the 
California to 
Russia’s Alaska spruce. In the wil- 
derness the explorers found a spe- 
cies of tree that was new to them. 
lt mroved to be powerful timber for 


show coopera- 


way is free 


Gras discovered 


redwoods of Spain ’s 


ship masts 

David Douglas, a young Scottish 
botanist. blazed trails through the 
wilderness south of the Columbia 
in 1823-1825. He 
sample of the region’s great king 


sent seeds and 
tree to the hort culturists of Eng- 
land. There the tree named 
for him— Douglas-fir 
discovered the sugar pine of south- 
Cali- 


was 
Douglas also 
ern Oregon and northern 
fornia 

The 


mighty 


wagons of the 
began to 


covered 


igration west 


wheel into the Oregon country in 
1842. When wold-seekers rushed to 
California in 1849 a number of 
waterpowered sawmills were al- 
ready making lumber along the 
Willamette and Columbia Rivers 
and one was at work on Puget 
Sound. In that vear more than a 


million board feet of Douglas-fir 
were shipped from Oregon City to 
Piling and_ poles 
along the Columbia for 
on the waterfronts of 


Francisco 
eut 
construction 


San 


were 


the roaring goldfields 


the real start of our 


Such 


Was 


lumber trade. Our shipping was 
Our rail- 
wood to 


bred on lumber cargoes 
roads were built to carry 


Midwest and California markets. 
Our cities were first sawmill vil- 
lages. Highways began as_ skid- 


roads. Timber industry taxes have 
been the main support of govern- 
ment and of education all the way 
through our region's history. Tim- 
ber payrolls have provided local 
for farmers and brought 
local 
and other enterprises that de 
pended on the basic industry of 
the Northwest, the industry of the 


forests 


markets 


investors in retail businesses 


Timber was the taproot of the 
growth of the Northwest 
economy and its regional civiliza- 
And so it remains 


viant 
tion 


Value of the Forest Resource 


Statistics provide the one com- 
mon vardstick we have for measur- 
economic conditions and re- 
A recent report, a digest 
of a number of compliations on the 
and Washington wood-us- 
ing industries, placed the value of 
the products of these industries in 
1948 at nearly 1.5 billion dollars. 
This means $375 per person for all 
the population of and 
Washineton. <A total of 170,000 
persons, employed by the wood-us 


ing 


sources, 


Oregon 


Oregon 


ing industries of the two states, re- 
ceived a half billion dollars” in 
wages, 

Agriculture, the second producer 
of income for Washington and Ore 
gon, had a vield of about one billion 
dollars in 1948, including govern 
ment price supports An interesting 
comparison of Oregon and Wash 
ineton’s 1.5 billion annual income 
from wood is with one vear’s in- 
come of Illinois and Iowa together 
from corn, amounting to $814,000,- 
000. T have a figure of 1.1 billion 
dollars Pennsylvania’s 1946 
mineral production $00 millions 
than the Northwest’s 1948 
timber income 

The railroads of the two North- 
carried 37,620,000 tons 
1948 


tonnage 


for 


less 


west states 
of revenue freight in about 
this 
wood products. In the average vear 
80 percent of the tonnage carried 
Washington 
Oregon ports is from trees 


aS percent of Was 


on ships from and 


Improved Utilization 


has led Washington in 
lumber production since 1938. 
Washington, with exceptional 
stands of western has 
gone far ahead of Oregon in pulp 
production. Other phases of ad- 
vanced industrial have 
grown in old Washington sawmill 
centers, both in the pines of the 
east side and in the west side for- 
and 


Oregon 


hemlock, 


wood use 


ests of fir, hemlock, cedar, 


spruce ; so that more wood per acre 
is being harvested year by vear, 
more man-hours of employment are 
provided per thousand feet of log, 
and more money is available for the 
forest practices needed to produce 
and protect new tree crops. 

Time permits only reference 
points to be made on some of our 
major areas of forest progress. A 
government report of a vear ago 
that industry em 
ployment about its 1926 
level in Grays Harbor County, al- 
though only a third of the amount 
of timber cut there in 1926 was be 
ing harvested annually at tpe time 
of the report. Far from 
Harbor, in the northeast quarter of 
the state, one forest industry con- 


showed forest 


was at 


Grays 


cern is operating voluntary sus 
tained vield program on its own 
lands and on those of the federal 
government and the state, with di 
versification and refinement of 
products in manufacture vielding 
in woods and mills 37 man-hours of 
labor for every thousand board feet 
This must be 
a North America record, 


of timber harvested. 


Another inspiring story of utili- 
zation plus forest management is 
continuing in Cowlitz County. Sno 
homish County has a farm forestry 
development that has won national 
attention. In King County at 
White River, private enterprise has 
been producing logs and lumber for 
over fiftv vears and is building for 
the half-century ahead. On Se- 
attle’s municipal Cedar River wa 
tershed a famously successful pro- 
gram for the conservation of water 
and timber combined is in 
tion. Mason County, Pierce. Clark, 
Kittitas Clallam, Chelan, 
Pacific, Washington 
counts has its own 
shining record of progress in for- 
estry that has grown and thrived 


onera- 


Lewis, 
Klickitat 


after county 
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on the principle of wise use. And 
so the record runs all through Ore 
gon. It is an all-Northwest record 
of good results 

The regional and local super 
visors of the federal forestry agen 
cies have always taken a leading 
place in the cooperative line of 
march in this Northwest way of 
American forestry The same 
should be said for the state agen 
eres, for the forestry schools of the 
University of Washington and 
Washington State and Oregon 
State colleges, for the industry as 
sociations, and for the numerous 
private conservation organizations 
Such federal laws as the Weeks and 
Clarke-MeNary Acts have served 
us well as ‘‘rules of the game’’ for 
federal participation in our for 
estry progress, State legislation has 
of course been necessary for every 
important advance. We have good 
forest laws in the Northwest. But 
they are good only insofar as the 
majority of the people believe in 
them. observe them, and support 
them 


Forestry Depends on Markets 


In mv observation foresters are 
prone to think too much about 
legislation and to work too hard 
on it, while at the same time thes 
think too little about public rela 
tions and apparently ive no 
forest markets 


Northwest 


thou t at all te 
All alone the 


orestr however. the consumer oO 


forest products has been the kev 
man in the timber pieture It was 


the consumers in 67 foreign coun 


tries whose ood monev paid for 
the development of Northwest lum 
ber ports and for tl building of 
export sawmills The monev of 
New York and other Atlantie Coast 
builders kept lumber ships stean 


ine from the Northwest through 


the Panama Canal after 1915. The 


lowa farmer with a barn to build 
was the man tha lroaders had in 
mind when they drove steel thr rh 


the mountains int the Northwest 


timber rl ) n | } that 
trea q tead nto Cal nia 
vallev mar t t} of 
ba i 

that t 


on and paper markets, and of the 
plywood and shingles that are 
shipped from our ports to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and 
other markets 

The forest industry investor, 
with markets in mind, was the one 
who set the wheels rolling in the 
first place, They were real risk 
takers, those pioneers who came to 
this region and invested their good 
vood money in timber and saw 
mills, railroads, and ships. A few 
of them struck it rich. Many more 
lost their shirts. Winners and los 
ers, all the investors contributed to 
our growth 

The federal government was also 
an investor when it promoted rail- 
road building with land grants. The 
vovernment had been receiving no 
income from the land it gave, and 
after the railroads were built the 
vovernment began to profit) from 
the lands it had kept—-while taxes 
poured in from its grants 

A major need in forestry is to 
make it a strong attraction for the 
investor. Forestry can be sold as 
sound busimess, as pros rity 
surance’? to the investor in land 
and timber 

Forestry also needs to enlist more 
support from the 170,000) peopl 
who do the day’s work in the woods 
and mills of the Northwest's forest 
industries. assume a similar need 


exists in other regions. Tl peopl 


if the woods have gone throug 
reat change since the time of the 
bullteam and shanty camp, the tin 
of Paul Bunvan Whatever the 
character of the old-time logger, the 
tvpical logger of the Northwest in 


our time os first of all a skilled 
mechanie of the timber. The tin 

ver-faller of today is a power-saw 
operator. The logging tractor driv 
er and the man who wheels the log 
ing trucks down from the pin 
nacles are peerless in their trades 


The true logger of the Northwest 


s well aware of forestrv and its 
relation to his own work and to the 
iture of his children. He knows 
that tl low st » of the vel 
saw wes the leftovers le 
hines re-le ! nad ] 
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often active on the county and lo- 
eal ** Keep Green’’ committees. The 
experienced logger is always an ex- 
perienced forest-fire fighter He is 
a family man and It Is not uncom- 
mon for him to send his kids to 
college 

There is no force for forestry in 
our region of greater potential 
strength than that of the 170,000 
employees of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington industries that use wood as 
a major material—unless it is the 
farmers who own the state’s more 
than two million acres of farm 


woodlands 


Other Forest Values 


In Washington we have a situa- 
tion of increased deer population 
due mainly to the inereasing im- 
penetrability to hunters of our 8 
million acres of second-growth for- 
ests, and a problem of widespread 
damage to tree seedlings on recent 
cutovers because hungry deer have 
been feeding on them 

Sportsmen and timbermen are 
working together for forestry prog 
ress through fire prevention and 
conservation education movements 

Our Northwest forests are the 
region's main tourist attraction 
The tourist industry brings a hun 
dred million dollars a into 
Washineton State. In the broad 

iew this phase of forest use must 
he given such publie consideration 
as we vive to Ttorest produ tS Uses 

Forest forave is a prime faetor 
in Washington's vearly crop. of 
83.000 beef cattle. 385.000 market 
lambs, and 5! nillion pounds of 
wool 

Fron such meetings as Vours, 
with discussion and debate leading 
to agreements, does American for 
estry in the Northwest gain growth 
and force to move ahead. I have 
told vou nothing new, in the essen 
tials of the things [I have cited. 
They are simple and homely stuff, 

f a character that is doubtless fa- 
miliar to foresters everywhere 


There is no such titanie drama in 
our wav of forestry as there Is in 
uur wav of the Grand Coulee Dam 
and the Bonn ilk developments 
There is none of the breath-taking 


and spine-tingling mystery of Han 


resource 


and industry are the biggest thing 
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we have in the Northwest in terms 
of land use, of people, of the human 
business of earning a living, of edu- 
cation, of recreation, of railroad 
business, of shipping, of taxes, of 
dollars and cents. 

Giant probleris remain before us 
in our way of forestry. There are 
enormous jobs to ae , We face them 
as free men with free convictions. 
I am going to telt you some of my 
convictions. 


A Forest Credo 
No law in a book can create for- 
estry or make forestry work. For 
estry is an act on the land. Forestry 
that is practiced by men must be 
practicable. Forestry must be made 


to fit the framework of the going 
economic organization and political 
principles. Forestry must be popu- 
iar if it is to be fully realized. It 
is unlike the science of medicine, to 
which the sick person willingly sub- 
mits himself. Instead, even the sim- 
plest forest fire control measures 
may meet resistance. The farmer 
frequently resents the locked gate 
to a closed forest area. Such re- 
sentments can easily rise into rebel- 
lion. A large number of timber 
owners, both big and little, resent 
inspection of their cutovers by gov- 
ernment men. Foresters have to 
deal with these resentments and 
the many others like them with the 
methods of cooperation and educa- 
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tion. There is nothing else for it, 
there is no other way, outside the 
establishment of a police state and 
a police state version of ‘bulls of 
the woods.’’ That is how some of 
these things seem to me. 

Popular education on forestry re- 
mains a weak sister of the forestry 
family. Public relations remains a 
poor relation in the house of forest- 
ry. We have no more than begun 
to try out the possibilities of these 
elements of the way of cooperation 
and education in forestry progress. 
Let us give them a full and fair 
trial. Let us agree to hold together 
on the American way by which we 
have gone forward for a hundred 
vears in the Northwest woods. 


Fellowships Available to 
Foresters 


The National Research Council 
announces that National Research 
Fe Hlowships in the Natural Sciences 
will be continued in 1950. These 
fellowships, which are being offered 
for the thirty-first consecutive vear, 
are supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation to promote fundamen 
tal research in the natural sciences 
Fellowships are available in’ the 
fields of mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, geology, geo 
physics, paleontology, physical geo 
graphy, botany, zoology, biochem- 
istry, biophysics, agriculture, for 
estry, anthropology, and psychol 

These fellowships are awarded to 


eltizens of the United States or of 


Canada, and generally only to per- 
sons under 35 years of age. The re- 
quirements for the doctorate must 
have been completed prior to as 
suming the fellowship, and the Fel 
low must have demonstrated a high 
order of ability in research 

Fellowships will be awarded by 
the Natural Sciences Fellowship 
Beard at its meeting in) March 
1950. Applications to be considered 
at this meeting should be filed on 
or before January 1, 1950. Tenure 
of the fellowship may begin at an) 
appropriate time after the Board 
meeting 

Further information concerning 
this fellowship program mays be ob 
tained from the Fellowship Office, 
National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash 
ington 25, D.C 
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Products Research” 


less 


dangerous to survey 


simpler and infinitely 
and summarize 
what has happened or to play the 
part of a historian than it ts to pre 
dict or play the role of a prognost! 
eator 

As a basis for this discussion, a 
ade for an adequate 


search was 


definition of forest products re 
fruitless search 
because definition that 


been offered appeared to the writer 


search It was a 


has 


every 


to be too narrow and often failed 
to recognize research efforts that 
are as important in the develop 


ment ot torest products and for 


estry as the work of the individuals 


offering the definitions : wood phys 


icists. wood chemists, wood technol 


ring engineers 


and log 
In the writers interpretation of 


forest products research, investiga 
tions on better allovs for woodwork 


ing saws, better pulping chemicals, 


more durable woodworking glues 
and better wood preservatives, 
whether the investigations are 


made by chemists, mechanical engi 


wood technologists metallur 


neers 


rineers, are just 


rring en 
as surely forests products resear h 


as is work on vood structure or on 


ing such 


waste utilization. Recogniz 
a broad 


onstituting 


base of investi 


vative effort as forest 


all 
search does not make 


produ ts 


develop 


the task of sun arizing 
ments and predicting the future 
easier. but it is important that we 


adopt the broadet definition if we 
ire to attempt to deal w th develop 
nents and predict trends in this 
field 

Developments 


Someone should write the history 


of forest products research There 


are sufficient landn 


of diseoverv in the past filty ind 
more vears of forest products re 


search to make such a history im 


teresting reading even thou rh writ 


ten by a worker in the field. Give 
the job to someone like Stewart 

IpPresented at the meeting of the Divi 
sion of Forest Products, Society of Amer 
ican Foresters, Seattle, Wash., October 
12, 1949 

2Univ. of Minn. Mis lour. Series No 


arks and epies 


Developments and Trends in Forest 


Holbrook or Paul de Kruif and we 
Tron 
Men or a Holy Old Mackinaw on 


our doorsteps 


might have another Seven 


Early Developments 


As workers in an era of modern 


technology, we are prone to con- 
sider forest products research of 
rather recent origin and to discount 
even 
utilization 
practices, equipment, and products 
Too 


as research just 


earlier discoveries or, more 


commonly, to accept 
as items that just happened 
often we classify 
those advances and happenings that 
luring the period 


have come about 


of more adequate recording, 
the fifty 


doing so we miss some of the truly 


say 


past years, Hlowever, in 


epic research efforts that have ac 
tually had more effeet in shaping 
modern wood utilization practices 
than most present day research ef 
fort. We should not leave unre 


corded the early work of Chines 
with mulberry 
fibre for 
achievements of the 
timbe 


bark as a 
the 
artisans of 


workers 


source of paper, 


many nations with rs suited 


to ship building, the classic experi 


ments of Gemini on methods for 


evaluating the effectiveness of wood 


Hartig’s ineriminat 


preservatives, 


ing evidence that fungi: were re 
sponsible for much vl deteriora 
tion. Keller’s successful use of 
wood in the manufacture of paper 


the development of steam-driven 
sawmills, the perfection of the 
band saw, and a host of other con 
tributions important to the prog 


ress and well-being of 
products industries 

Interesting and important as 
were these early landmarks in for 
est products resulting fron the ap 
plication of investigative efforts 
they possessed a serious shorteom 
ing. Most of them were the result 
of individual effort and lack of 


ommunication or adequate publica 


tion facilities often prevented their 
general adoption or evaluation of 
for decades 
covery. With wood abundant and 
cheap and competition with n etals 


merit following dis 
and other wood substitutes not too 


ls 


keen. there is little wonder that for- 
est products research efforts 


F. H. Kaufert 


Forestry, University 
of Minnesota, St. 


, Sehool of 


Director 
Paul. 


were 
individual, and little 
publicized prior to the turn of the 


spasmodic, 


century 


Scarcity competition are 


influences 


and 
powerful — stimulating 
and they combined to bring about 
the development of organized re 
search effort on forest products be 
ginning with the establishment of 
the Forest Products Laboratory in 
1910. Developments from organized 
forest products research covered in 
our literature, and with 
which we are primarily concerned, 
ean be started at 
that time and for sake of con 
‘an be broken down into 


present 
taken to have 
about 
venience 
1) development of groups or agen 
concerned 


interested in and 


with forest products, and 


out 
standing general achievements or 
contributions in the period of about 
forty vears 

Research Agencies 

Everyone who has perused the 
most re Forest 
Products Research Guide published 
by the National Lumber Manufae 
turers must be 
pressed with the number of agen 
individuals 


ent issue of the 


Association im- 


cies, laboratories, and 
interested in forest products and 
engaged to some extent at least in 
yroducts 


list of 


forest 
the 
and 


research on 
agencies 


least 


Included in 
interested in making at 
iv 


some effort in forest products re 
search are the following 1 umber of 
units grouped by agency 

Age Number 
Co yes nd ereities 79 

Feder nd state government organ 
it 64 

Forest ‘ ts prod ng industries 
ind bus s s 142 

W ssors and nsumers and 
mis s mate suppliers 22 
Societies and private institutions 77 
Trad ns 58 
Foreigt grey 71 
813 


Admittedly there is some dupli 
list that would cut 


ital number of agencies 


cation in this 
down the t 
Also, many ¢ 
are only interest groups and do not 
maintain laboratories or engage in 


if the agencies listed 
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forest products research. In addi- 
tion, a large number of the agen- 
cies listed are so poorly staffed that 
they cannot be said to carry on ef- 
fective forest products research 
programs. However, after allowing 
for all of these somewhat question- 
able inclusions in this excellent and 
valuable listing of forest products 
research agencies, we still have an 
amazingly large group of legitimate 
and recognized agencies supporting 
laboratories and engaging in some 
phase of research in this field 

The growth of this large group 
of agencies interested in the forest 
products industries, largely in the 
past forty years, is a development 
of real proportions. Of particular 
interest and of rather recent origin 
are the development of several 
strong industry sponsored labora 
tories, the Institute of Paper Chem 
istry and Timber Engineering 
Company, and the growth of forest 
products research in several for- 
estry schools on the West Coast and 
in the East. Also, of real signifi 
‘ance is the establishment of a num 
ber of forest utilization units by 
the U.S. Forest Service which help 
augment the research program of 
the Forest Products Laboratory 
and aid in putting research dis 
‘overies into practice 


Forest Products Publications 

Possibly as important and sig 
nificant as the growth of interested 
agencies sponsoring forest products 
research effort is the growth in 
number and improvement in qual 
ity of publications reporting the 
results of such research 

A rather incomplete list of pub 
lications, periodicals, and publish 
ers that are devoted to forest prod 
ucts or which occasionally publish 
articles dealing with forest prod 
nets research, indicates that there 
are more than 200 of such sources 
in the U. S. alone. Again, as in the 
‘ase of agencies, there is the ques 
tion of quality and quantity, but 
there is little question regarding 
the importance of this development 
in interest and its general effect on 
forest products research. Certain- 
ly, there appears to be no shortage 
of publication outlet or lack of op- 
portunity for publication by the 
forest» products investigator who 
has a contribution to make 


Research Developments 

It is not the intent of this discus 
sion to attempt to summarize the 
important researeh developments in 
forest products since the inception 
of organized research effort in this 
field. There is no discounting the 
number and importance of the con- 
tributions that have resulted from 
the efforts in forest products re- 
search. Yet, the question is fre- 
quently asked whether the invest- 
ment in forest products research 
during this period has paid off or 
resulted in contributions equivalent 
to those obtained through research 
investments made by the manufae- 
turers of competitive products. Be 
cause of lack of accurate informa 
tion on the amount that has been 
spent or is being spent on forest 
products research and on the value 
of the resulting research contribu 
tions, any attempt to evaluate the 
worthwhileness of this research and 
make a comparison with other in 
dustries is admittedly pure specu 
lation, and there is limited value in 
such indulgence 

However, if we accept a figure of 
around $10,000,000 as possibly be- 
ing about the maximum that is be 
ing spent today on forest products 
research by all agencies, and, if we 
aecept the assumption that the con 
tributions that have been and are 
being made are as valuable to the 
forest products industries as simi 
lar research investments are to the 
manufacturers of competitive prod 
ucts, then we have a basis, some 
what questionable to be sure, but 
still a basis, for comparison. This 
basis consists of comparing re 
search investment with total value 
of products manufactured 

Such a comparison indicates vers 
definitely what has been asserted 
time and avain bv leaders in forest 
products research, that the invest- 
ment in research by the forest 
products industries and all other 
agencies interested in forest prod 
ucts is far less in proportion to the 
value of products manufactured 
than is made by practically any 
other industry, competitive and 
otherwise. Thus the investment in 
forest products research is consid 
erably less than 1.0 percent of the 
total value of forest products 
whereas the steel, chemical, and 
light metal industries are reported 
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to invest up to 3 percent of the val- 
ue of their products in research. 
There are, of course, notable excep- 
tions to this generalization among 
the forest products industries. The 
pulp and paper industry no doubt 
makes a research investment equiv 
alent to those of the steel and chem- 
ical industries, but this is counter 
balanced by the very small invest- 
ment by the lumber and most sec- 
ondary wood-products industries 

Important, too, is a considera- 
tion of the efficiency and effective- 
ness of research in forest products 
conducted by the numerous and 
small seattered laboratories in com- 
parison with the smaller number 
of large, well-staffed and well- 
financed laboratories supported by 
other industries. This type of com- 
parison of the effectiveness of re- 
search effort leads to the same con- 
clusions one arrives at when com- 
paring other factors, that one of 
our primary difficulties is that we 
have too many small and inefficient 
units for maximum contribution 
and effectiveness, However, this 1s 
an unavoidable condition that we 
are obliged to accept, but should at- 
tempt by all possible means to bring 
to maximum efficiency through bet- 
ter training of workers, greater ex 
change of ideas, and all possible 
avoidance of duplication re 
search effort 

To summarize this discussion of 
developments, it can be said that 
this period of organized forest 
products research has witnessed a 
phenomenal growth in number of 
interested research agencies, better 
communication between research 
workers through a large increase 
in avenues of publication, and de 
velopment of a few laboratories of 
sufficient size to undertake reason- 
ably broad and productive research 
programs, But in comparison to 
other industries, the situation is 
one of inadequate research invest 
ment and an overabundance of 
small, inefficient, and poorly fi- 
naneed research laboratories 


Trends 


This is where history ends and 
prognostication begins. However, 
there are certain indications that 
do indicate trends in forest prod- 
ucts research. How soon or whethe- 
er some of the movements that are 
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evident will be consummated must 
remain to be answered at some fu 
ture this 
There can be no quarrel with the 


neeting ot vroup 


statement that there is a rapidly 


growing interest in Torest products 
The organization of the 
Division of Forest the 
Society of American Foresters and 
of the rapidly Forest 
Products Research Societys 


proof of this increased in 


research 


Products ot 


vrowinyge 


are ver 


tainl 
terest 


And this increase in inter 


est is not limited to workers in the 
field, but extends and includes the 
development of a decidedly greater 
this miter 
from 
unrealistic 


public interest. Some ol 
doubt 


elamorous 


est has no resulted 


and 


overly 


reports of forest produ ‘tS develop 


ments published in newspapers and 


and many of these re 


maAvAZINGS 


consider 


ports have possibly cone 


able harm to a better understand 


ing of the problems facing forest 
products But 
there is little doubt that the result 


research workers 


been a greater public aware 
of forest 


and deve lopn ents 


has 


Hess 


produc ts problems 


thi meres 


Paralleling 


terest is the increase in number of 
voung men berm ittracted to this 
field Practicall evel forestr 

echool and in engineerin 

school il tram mor 
for ft ntilizat 

technol } tr 


ined prod ts erchandisin that 
! TI trenal \ ! 
doubt ntinue and should eventu 
ally ve lt in ereater compete 


perienced teachers to engender too 
much enthusiasm for the possibility 


of reaching this goal at an early 
date. There is still too much rival 
ry and competition for priority and 


‘aims to areas of training between 


Various Within mstitutions 
The 


engineering 
the It 


vroups 
need for cooperation between 
and forestry schools in 
atter of training for the for 
well as 


rroducts industries 


ol lorest 


today t! 


as 
products research 1s 
an ever before. It 


sreater 


is an unfortunate circumstance 


that engineers and che wists are not 
being exposed to a vreater extent 
to the 


knowledge of wood technology and 


literature and accumulated 


do not have a greater awareness on 


graduation of the valuable proper 


ties, shortcomings, variability, and 
versatility of wood And is 
equally unfortunate that more 


voune wood technologists cannot 


be exposed to a greater extent to a 


knowledge of engineering methods 


and techniques 


Although there are exceptions 
particularly with respect to devel 
ypments inp Washington and Ore 


trends in financing of for 
hy do 
a light as the 


ron. the 
.t produ ts eseal not ap 


pear inh as favorable 


nereases in interest and traming 
Phere has no doubt been a consid 
rabl im expenaditur Tor 
rest products research and thet 

idence that this will continue 


Rut. as has been indicated previ 
isl dequate financing is still 
thie rul anal the reatest) sinuk 
preventing expansion ol 
forest prodtcts research to an 
tent onsidered Hecessary ana 


In mam 


written on. the 


eorre lation of tor 


h efforts. and 


will s resed 


interestec 


position. ¢ 
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groups is now studying the prob- 


lem and preparing recommenda- 
tions. Numerous suggestions have 
been made with respect to a divi- 


sion of the field, particularly with 
respect to fundamental and applied 
research, between publicly and in- 
dustry supported laboratories 

It is the writer’s conviction that, 
important as such correlating effort 
by groups and committees may be, 
we cannot hope to obtain correla- 
tion by legislation or recommenda- 
tion, and that we must rely on the 
slower but certain process of edu- 
cation and dissemination of infor- 
mation to achieve this goal, Cer- 
tainly reputable research workers 
duplicate the 
where actual 


intentionally 
of 
and unnecessary duplication occurs 
ot 
information and occasionally 
Also 


tant to emphasize that some duphi- 


rarely 


work others and 


it usually is the result lack of 
lack 
of imagination it Is impor- 
cation of research often is desirable 


With better dissemination of infor- 


mation through publication and 
discussions such as this, meetings 
of organizations such as those of 
the Forest Products Research So 
and numerous other groups, 
and through the training of more 
qualified young men with broad 

wpoints and imagination, corre 
lation of forest products research 
effort no doubt will take place even 
thoueh not abetted by rules and 


lewislatior 
Ther ertainly are other trends 
rest products research that 
have not been covered and which 
av be apparent to evervone but 


those sum- 


interest 


inadequate tram 


| but insuffi 


tiveness, and a slow trend towards 
correlation, appear to the writer to 
he of greatest significance 


/ 
: 
ve 
workers. This conviction that prog the writer. Tlowever, 
ress is being made on the problen sirable by othe marized here, crater ; 
of more adequate training should taining the competitive proving but stil 
not be taken to indicate that there their products it 
is satisfaction with the present sit Much has bon 
uation. Our schools still are need for greater 3 
staffed with a sufficient number of est pri 
well-trained, stimulating, and ex | 
: 
is 


Pine Silviculture’ 


THe EARLY mariners along the 
oasts of our country had to sail un 
charted seas. Figuratively speaking, 
our ploneer foresters also hia! to 
sail seas largely uneharted. Almost 
overnight they had to prescribe 
silvicultural and protection policies 
for wild forests that had been 
moulded by nature’s forces for 
countless centuries, or for forests 
or forest land badly abused by our 
civilization. 

In the ponderosa pine region, 
though forestry is still in the pio- 
neering stage, enough time has 
elapsed to enable development of 
considerable navigational skill in 
steering the ship of forest manage 
ment. Some of the shoals and reefs 
have been accurately charted. It 
is well known, for instance, that 
large areas have been so severely 
clear-cut or burned that it will take 
a long time to return them to pro 
ductive condition The te ‘hniques 
_of reestablishing them have re 
“ceived considerable attention and 
reclamation is proceeding, though 
slowly and expensively 

Principal attention has been di 
rected to harvesting of mature and 
overmature stands of our virgin 
forests, to leaving adequate reserve 
stands, to protection of advance 
reproduction, and to encourage 
nent of subsequent reproduction 
following logging Much thought 
and research have been devoted to 
the reserve stands, to the desirable 
type, age, and vigor classes of trees 
to leave, and to growth anticipated 
Policies to be followed in selecting 
trees to cut or to leave have been 
debated : whether to be vulided 
principally by economic or by more 
purely silvicultural considerations 
Forest insects and diseases, togeth 


er with susceptibility thereto of va 


rious ace a! vigor classes of trees 
have | ‘ensively studied All 
these problems have commanded 
onsiderasle attention, as indicated 
tud 
! ~ sul lis 


Shuals and Reefs in Ponderosa 


and doubtless will continue to, for 
much remains to be learned. They 
deal with some of the most urgent 
matters needing attention and will 
have influence principally on the 
harvest anticipated during the sec 
ond cutting cycle 

What can be said concerning 
harvests anticipated during subse- 
quent cutting cyeles?) Such har 
vests obviously must come largely 
from present sapling and_ pole 
stands. Despite many hopeful as 
pects of the picture, this writer 
believes that the problems involved 
in protecting and developing these 
stands to harvesting time are far 
from simple. Indeed in the condi 
tions and developments peculiar to 
these stands he sees some extremely 
dangerous shoals and reefs. In pre 
vious publications the writer has 
already discussed these in consider 
able detail Ile believes, 
however, that it is appropriate that 


they be again emphasized 


Unchartered Shoals and Reefs 


It appears that though there is 
knowledve of some of these shoals 
and reefs, only a bare start has 
been made in charting them. By 
some foresters their very presence 
is denied. Just what do the ob 
stacles consist of. how they 
threaten success of ponderosa pine 
silviculture and what, if anything, 
A start to 


wards answering such questions 


can be done about it? 


can best be made by taking a close 
look at the reproduction sapling 
and pole stands now on the ground 

Over vast areas of the ponderosa 
pine region there have developed 
exceedingly dense sapling and pole 
stands of ponderosa pine reproduc 
tion. On superior sites excellent 
vrowth is occurring. On even more 
extensive areas, however, very poor 
rrowth is occurring because the 
stands are too dense and root com- 
petition between the trees is. too 
init 


Oregon and eastern Washington 


erse Mever found on eastern 


for instance. that but a small frae 
tion of the growth that should be 
cluded that if such stagnation Is 


allowed to persist the cuts at the 


Harold Weaver 


Regional forester, U. 8S. Indian Service, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


end of the second and subsequent 
cutting cycles will be imperilled 
(4). The writer, also, has described 
anticipated was actually occurring 
in reproduetion stands con- 
a study of growth conditions in a 
stagnating stand near Nespelem, 
Wash. (7 

It appears that the abnormally 
dense stands have developed partly 
because of our success, over large 
areas, in preventing recurrence of 
the periodic fires that used to sweep 
the ponderosa pine forests at fre- 
Overgrazing in 
the earlier days has also been of 


quent intervals 


vreat significance in development 
of such stands, through breaking 
up of original sod cover an] prep- 
aration of mineral seedbeds. Such 
appears to be of particular sig- 
nificance in the Southwestern for- 
ests 

Over other vast areas associate 
species such as Douglas-fir, white fir, 
and incense-cedar are capturing 
the ground under the overstory of 
ponderosa pine. With the harvest- 
ing of the overstory ponderosa pine 
will cease to exist as a type on such 
areas. Such development en 
tirely due to cessation of the pe- 
riodic fires, for small trees of the 
presently invading species are very 
susceptible to killing by even light 
fires 

Qn large areas the overstory 
pines are apparently suffering se- 
vere competition from the dense 
sapling and pole stand of the un- 
derstory and growth rate has de- 
clined (7), even where precipita- 
tion and soil moisture conditions 
have reeently improved. Such 
trees are easy prey to pine beetle 
attack and snecumb easily to de- 
bilitatine effeets of disease The 
writer believes this to be the prin- 
cipal reason why in certain areas 
the pine beetles are continuing 
epidemic attacks and why many of 
the reserve stands that should be 


making exeellent growth are going 


As the dense reproduction stands 
develop, grass and other forage 
plants are crowded clear out of the 
picture. They simply cannot exist 
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in cet p mats of nee dies under dense 
coniferous stands. Such has been 
of great significance in lessening 
‘“arrving capacity of forests for 
domestic and game animals 

Since attempted total fire sup 
pression has been miitiat d and the 
reprod ietion stands have de 
veloped, the fire hazard is In 
creased tremendously The dense 
reproduction stands themselves are 
hiehly inflammable. The heavy nee 
dle mat that has accun ulated, snag 
and windfall remains of numerous 
bettle- or lightning-killed trees 
and other accumulated debris add 
to the fuel. Where fires normally 
used to burn lightly over the 
ground through the leht aceumu- 
lation of fuel, they now are more 
apt to rave through the tree tops, 
killing everything (mn extensive 
areas the already excessive fuel has 
been added to greatly by undis 


posec-of logging slash 


Where Do We Sail? 
Where and how must the ship 
of forest management be sailed to 
als and reefs? Ob 


un villing to spend enough money 
for really intensive practices The 
dense reproduction stands can be 


thinned by the axe or by other me 


hanical means, and greater expen 
ditur in be made for hazard re 
duetion and for intensified prote 

Such thinning ean possibly 
be conducted wit profit on more 
highly productive forest lands 


iver the rreatest portion f the 


ponderosa pine reqion, however it 
Is enerally the consensus among 
foresters that growth Is) so slow 
and productivity so low, even un 
der t favorabl onditions, that 
such intensive practice is) uneco 


but the most productive torest 
lands 


In the meantime, what should be 
done Should we wait for another 
great depression and another 
C.C.C., and plan then on extensive 
thinning projects, or should we 
simply wait for the dominants to 
struggle above the mass of compet 
ing trees and attain gradual as 
cendencs The previously men 
tioned study of growth conditions 
in a stagnated stand near Nes 
pelem, Wash., disclosed that it took 
12 years for one of the largest 
dominants to grow to a diameter 
of approximately 5 inches d.o.b. at 
one foot above the ground. In con 
trast, in part of the same stand 
accidently thinned by fire in earlier 
days, under similar site conditions, 
the average tree of the same age 

lass was 7.4 inches d.o.b., while 
dominants were considerably larg 
er. The largest found was approx! 
mately 16 inehes d.o.b. and 55 feet 
in total height. Tow long can we 
afford to wait for such growth? 

Should such associate species as 
Douglas-fir, white fir, and incense 

edar be permitted to capture the 
rround to the almost total exelu 
sion of ponderosa pine? LeBarron 


has pointed out that on such sites 


ponderosa pine makes its most rap 
id growth 
\s silviculturists, should we in 
sist on dense stands throughout the 
entire forest, or should we leave 
room for some grass and browse to 
rrow and permit grazing of wild 
and domestic animals under prop 
er supervision? 

Shall we attempt to reduce the 


hazard in the dense stands, or shall 


we asl for larger and ever larger 


protection budgets In this era of 


staggering taxes and demands by 
taxpavers for governmental eco 


possible t} at 
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then 
and in exploring corrective mea 


sures. Highly intensive silvicul 


has been made in charting 


tural practices may provide the de 
sired correction, but it appears that 
they are too expensive for applica 
tion over the greatest portion of 
the ponderosa pine region because 
of slow growth and low productiv 
ity under even the most ideal con 
ditions. Corrective measures, there 
fore. must be of such nature that 
they can be cheaply but effectively 
applied over wide areas 

In an effort to develop such 
method the writer has attempted 
tests of applicability of prescribed 
burning on the Colville Indian Res 
ervation of north-central Washing 
ton (6,8,9). Preliminary results 
appear very promising. Results 
have also heen observed and com 
mented on by LeBarron, who has 
indicated that similar tests are now 
being conducted in ponderosa pine 
stands on the Kootenai National 
Forest in Montana (2, 

It is the writer’s sincere hope 
that inereasing effort will be de 
voted towards solution of the prob 
lems herein discussed. any 
event he believes it appropriate to 
raise the questions involved in this 


symposium on fundamentals of 
ponderosa pine silviculture 
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Airplane Scouting for Pole Blight 


of Western White Pine 


\ 


WESTERN pine (Pinus mon 
the 
tree species in the Northern Rocky 


Ja most valuable 
Mountain region, is being attacked 
by a serious killing disease of un- 
nown cause. Only pole-size trees 
are known to be affected, and many 
of the finest pole stands are now 
breaking up. The disease, called 
pole blight, was first reported about 
twenty vears ago by Roger Billings, 


then the Na- 


tional Forest, and is now known in 


forester on Kootenai 


British Columbia and in northern 
Idaho and adjacent Montana and 
Washington 

Research on the cause and con- 
trol of this con- 
ducted jointly by the School of For- 
estry of the University of Idaho, 
and the U.S Department of Agri- 
culture through the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, the Division 
of Forest Insects of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
and the Division of Forest Pathol- 
ogv of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
Agricultural Engi- 


being 


cdlisease Is 


try, Soils, and 
neering 

In the summer of 1949 the Divi- 
sion of Forest Pathology initiated 
the extent of 
The extremely 
Northern 
Mountain region and inaccessibility 


a survey to determine 


the disease rough 
terrain of the Rocky 
of many areas made scouting from 
diffieult. 
pine is 


automobiles unusually 


Fortunately western white 
readily distinguished from its asso- 
clated tree species at considerable 
the 


and its charac 


distances because of bluish 
tinge of its foliage 
teristic whorling of branches. Some 
external the 


vellowing and sparseness of 


of the symptoms of 
disease, 
foliage and shortening of terminals, 
are also recognizable at long range 
Fig. 1 
For these 
that 


airplanes 


reasons it Was thought 
the disease from 
feasible. Dr 


Lake S. Gill in charge of the pole- 


scouting for 


blight research investigations for 


the Division of Forest Pathology, 


initial flight over a dis 


eased stand of white pine on Au 


oust 11 
difficulty in recognizing pele stands 


and encountered no 


of western white pine or in distin- 
guishing between healthy ones and 
those atfected with pole blight 

flights 
over parts of the St 
Clearwater National Forests by 
Ernest Wright, Eneglerth, 
Craig Bryan, and Marvin E. Fow- 
ler, all members of the Division of 
Forest Pathology, to gain informa- 
tion on the southern extent of the 
Both Piper and Stinson 
planes under Forest Service con 
tract flights. 
Drainages pole stands 
of white pine were inspected on the 
contour by first flying along the 
ridges about 500 to 1000 feet above 
the trees and then dropping down 
the slopes about 500 feet for each 
All the flights were 
hours 


made 
Joe and the 


Subsequent were 


George 


disease 


were used these 


contaming 


successive tour 
made in the early morning 
while the air was calm and before 
heat thermals created bumpy air 
hazardous tlying 


conditions and 


white 


thin 


Showing affected 


blight of western 
trees with 
n t 55 vears old 


crowns 


Marvin E; Fowler 
Forest Pathol 
ogy, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Engineering, U. S. Depart 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


Pathologist, Division of 


Agricultural 


over rugged wilderness areas. Field 
vlasses were used effectively for 
closer inspection of suspected pole 
blighted stands 
then carefully 


These areas were 
located on a large 
scale map. 
was 


In all cases it necessary to 


examine the stands on the ground 
to determine if the symptoms seen 
from the air were caused by pole 
blight or some other condition such 
as logging injury, sun scald, or un- 
retention of old yellowed 
needles. It was not difficult to dis 
tinguish from the air between pole 
blighted stands and those attacked 
blister rust. also 


usual 


by white pine 
prevalent in the 


Airplane scouting for pole blight 


area 


men to inspect a 
forest 
other 


enabled few 


area of inaccessible 


few 


large 
stands in a weeks that 
would 


the ground 


months to 
reach on Areas that 
did not contain pole-size white pine 
were eliminated further in 
spection, and only those white pine 


Wise have taken 


from 


stands showing svimptoms of pole 
blight had to be visited on the 
vround. To supplement airplane 
scouting, large areas were also in- 
spected with field glasses from vari 
ous lookout towers. Airplane scout- 
ing proved to be very satisfactory 
as well as time saving and economi 
cal 

At the outset of the survey, pole 
blight was known to occur in parts 
of the British 
Columbia to southern Benewah and 
Shoshone counties, Idaho To check 


forested area from 


airplane 
the 
known pole-blighted areas 
referred 


on the effectiveness of 


scouting, information on pre 
viously 
in these counties was not 
to in making the 1949 survey. Hlow 
ever, When the results of the survey 
were checked with former data, all 
locations near 


previously known 


the southern limits of the disease 
were confirmed and several new lo 
had added Another 


Season s work will be neces 


cations been 


sary to be certain just how far 


south the disease extends into com 
white 


mercial stands of western 


yine 


fe 
“fa 
be 
\ 
¢ 
A 
: 
i 
tree in cont 
tree in eenter foreground d oping ad 
3 vaneed symptoms of the disease astern 
Washington, July 1949 
23 
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Aptitude Testing in Forestry 


APTER than ten 
searching for a forestry aptitude 
test, State 
abandoned the effort 
embarrassment It was realized, 
finally, that forestry had 
too diversified to be mastered by a 


MORI years of 


Oregon College has 
(with some 


become 


student who possessed only a for- 
estry aptitude. Today, career op- 
portunities and 

extremely varied, 
tability 
portant to provide foresters with 


requirements are 
and wide adap 


is essential, It seems im 


as general an education as possible 


rather than a narrow training 
The logical corollary is to use 
tests of general aptitude (and in 
terest) In an attempt to predict 
These should 


be more useful than one test which 


In forestry 
IS restricted to an assumed concept 
This 
conclusion is reached relactantly 
It would be so much simpler if a 
single forestry test would infallibly 


of unique forestry aptitude 


separate the men from the boys. It 
remains to be seén if measurements 
of veneral ability predict success 
in forestry 

Some limited samples from Ore 
gon State College 


following tables 


are cited in the 
Data are from an 
nual records of entering students 
m 1946, 1947, and 1948. The 
elapsed time is vet too short, and 
the numbers are too small to indi 
than 
but it is hoped that the record will 


hex ome 


eate more trends, 


more definitive through 


succeeding vears 
results 


Analysis of these test 


what we all knew all the 
time, that the 


in school and the poorer one flunks 


shows 


better student stays 


out. However, by testing, the sig 
nificant questions of who is likely 
to be better, and who is likely to be 


poorer, can be defined reasonably 


well. No one test is a perfect prog- 
nosticator, but the use of all these 
will help to identify the student’s 
abilities and give a pretty conclu- 
sive rating of the man. For ex- 
ample, at Oregon State College no 
student in the lowest deciles of 
ACE, Math, and English tests had 
lasted 

forestry 


through to graduation in 

Thus it can be said that measure 
ments of general ability will pro 
vide reasonable prognoses that cer 
tain students will or will not sue 
ceed the 
This knowledge give no 
There 


academic phases of 
forestry 
cause for cheers remains 
the greater problem of testing for 
success in professional forestry 
Careers in forestry are greatly in 
fluenced by personal qualities as 
well as by scholastic attainments, 
and while there is large agreement 
achievement 


between academic 


and professional competence, the 
former does not guarantee the lat 
ter 

In an attempt to discover why 
some students are apt and some are 
not, Oregon State College made a 
survey of seasonal and permanent- 
lv employed foresters on the job, 


in the summer of 1949 The in 


quiry was not confined to Oregon 
State men Two staff members 
covered the states west of the 


Rockies, 


well as public forestry 


interviewing private as 

personnel 
managers. The accomplishments 
and deficiencies of forestry gradu- 
ates in general were reviewed. For 
the most part, forestry graduates 
are doing a good job, and in no in 
there 
vital flaw in technical preparation 
The chief difficulties 
arise from a lack of personal orien- 
tation toward a professional 


stance Was observed any 


seemed to 


career 


PLACEMENT EXAMINATION 
TEST 


Percent of students in each decile 


TABLE 1 AMFRICAN CoUNCIL ON EDUCATION COLLEGE 
ACE 
Entering students 1946 1948 l 2 
Students graduated or still 
in school 04) 3 
Students suspended 1615 
1For the past 18 years no decile 1 student 


Number 
4 7 1 of ses 
13 12 13 t 6 Hs 


W. F. McCulloch 


School of Forestry, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 


It was found, as would be ex- 
pected, that some factors inhibiting 
professional success are education- 
al, and can be predicted by educa- 
tional tests. However, some of the 
more potent reasons are not aca- 
demic in nature and are not pre- 
dictable through testing. For ex- 
ample, tests will not reveal whick 
students are most likely to encoun 
ter personal difficulties; but these 
difficulties are discernible in the 
conduct of their field work, and 
the best test is to examine that 
field work To be 
hindsight, but it is better than no 
sight at all. Constant checking in 
the field, matched by 
action in the school, will remedy 


sure, this is 


aggressive 


personal and professional deficien- 
cies; and the mistakes of last vear’s 
be avoided in this 
Such aetual field 
testing is necessary to complement 


vraduates may 


vear's seniors 


academic testing if we are to mea- 
sure the whole man. 

Common Deficiencies 
deficiencies 
State 1949 

Following 


The more common 
found in the Oregon 
survey are listed below 
each is the method proposed to 
overcome it 

1 Ntudents do not 


proble mis ade quately We should 


analyze 


make more use of problem-solving 
methods in teaching; put less reli- 
ance on the method and 
more on the student digging it out 
himself; place 
on fundamentals, and less on nar- 


lecture 


greater emphasis 
row techniques 

ineffectual in 
spoken 
reading and 


2. Students are 
the use of written and 
English 
vocabulary building courses should 
be extended to a larger group of 
Comprehensive 


Remedial 


entering students 
tests in English should be required 
of freshmen and sophomores; and 
students not attaining an accept- 
able level of competence should be 
their de- 


required to remedy 


ficiencies 
3. Ntudents are too de manding. 
In some cases, students watch the 


8-hour day and 40-hour week too 


if : 
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closely. They expect all kinds of 
advantages to accrue to themselves, 
but in some cases are unwilling to 
render any uncompensated service 
Schools should 


service, of 


to the emplover 
the 
duty, of professional responsibility 


stress concept of 
in resource use 

4. Students expect 
the way of social advantages. Some 


too much in 


beginning foresters apparently are 
not aware that forests do not grow 
in cities. They do not orient their 
families to a life in the woods, do 
lack of 
vears of 
This 


leads to do- 


not explain the social 
the 
many forestry careers 
understanding often 
difficulties 
later to professional trouble In 
the school and 
in regular personnel conferences, 
the facts of 
ing jobs should be made abundant 


amenities in early 


TH Is- 
sooner or 


mestic and 


orientation course 


life concerning start 


Iv clear, and young foresters 
should be urged to explain all the 


job factors to their wives. 


Entering students 


5, Students are not competent 
in work-planning; cannot organize 
for a 
Stu- 


a job. This is an argument 


work requirement 
dents should work ex 
perience above the laborer grade, 
obtain the 


seasonal 


have some 


and we should try to 


best possible kind of summer job 


in order to develop the men in 


elementary 


supervision Seasonal 
emplovers should be asked to train 
students as fast as feasible, with 
due regard to production demands 
and the abilities of the men 

6. Students fail to their 
Sper ifie jobs to the whole work pro 
Too often 


is the most 


relate 


gram of the employer 
the student 
Important 


thinks he 
man in the organiza- 
tion; he lacks vision, is unable to 
see bevond his own little job. There 
first, a more 
the 


there is no 


are two remedies: 
liberal 


horizons of 


education to broaden 
the 


reason Why forestry courses can- 


men; 


not be liberal in nature. Second, in 


its entire program, the school 


COLLEGE ENGLISH PI 


should encourage students to ap- 
preciate the necessity of coopera- 
tion on the job 

7. Students are not safety - 
minded. In all classes, particularly 
in engineering and other field work, 
we must Insist on first. 
Every field trip can be made an 


safety 


opportunity to stress safety prin- 
Good and 
competent use and care of tools are 


ciples woodmanship 
indispensable elements of a safety 
program. In this respect, the school 
should insist on high standards of 
performance from staff and_ stu- 
dent 

None of 


malicious, and 
Their removal will help good men 


these deficiencies is 


none is incurable. 
to become better men. On the basis 
of the above findings, Oregon State 
College will 
demic proficiency by general apti- 


continue to test aca- 
tude examinations on the campais, 
professional proficiency — by 
analysis of technical aptitude in 
in the field, 


and 


ACEMENT TEST 


Percent of students in each decile 


1946-1948 


Students graduated or still 


in school 


Students suspended 


itering sti 


MATHEMATI 


Peres 


1946-1948 


d or still 


Number 


of cases 


138 


nt of students in each decile 


Number 


of cases 


123 
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Wildlife-Forest Relationships in the Glenn E. Mitchell 
Pacific Northwest Region’ 


Forest 


Service, Portland, Ore 


Most WILDLIFE is as ck pendent up but the densitv varies with the 
three to five vears, and deer and 


on forested areas for food and shel openness of the timber stand : , : 
ter as the human population is on Nlong the lower fringes of the elk take advantage of the abundant 
call Masher on and nutritious growth. Burned 
Ghe are cut inte tht offer bout the same condi 
than we hiumans, in that thev ce a belt of browse species which oceur tions, and large fires have contrib 
stroy the very thing upon which — in varving density and which make uted mu ‘h toward inereasing big 
they ‘ate dependent. The purpos toe game on the we st side. Small clear 
of this paper is to point out some cut areas of 15 to 100 acres are the 
of the conflicts between wildlife ty or forty browse species found most Seige with deer and elk as 
and forests, and if possible suggest throughout this so-called belt, but they ean obtain food within easy 
a remed the principal game forage plants reach of the bis timber which ts 
gion discussed in this paper en lata snowbrush caenothus (Cean auses game concentrations of varv- 
braces the forested areas of Oregon velutinus urlleaf moun degrees on the areas 
and Waskinetan About 43° per rhese openings provide good game 
GF these tec of 22:6. Vaccinium from 12 to 20 vears, depend 
million acres. is forested. much of — sp Pacifie serviceberry Amel ing on the time of reseeding and 
whiel vill alwavs furnish some the site. After that the canopy 
again closes in and the land ceases 
running and south divides bittercherrs Prunus emarg 
the revion into two zones. each har inate). willow (Salir 21 and bie Even without snow, and with 
me distinet falina, and save Irfemisia tridentata There vreen browse the year around, in 
flora This condition provides habi are others of less importance too some winters there Is a heavy loss 
tat for a lar number of different numerous to The lower came due to malnutrition. With 
animals that make up the wildlife timber line is usually the line be 60 to 90 days of foggy or cloudy 
roup. The zones are usually re tween great and lesser snowfall Weather the prin ipal browse plants 
ferred to as the east side and the and it indicates the upper bound lose protein until they will not sus 
went side. weaning of course their ary of bic game winter range dur- t@im life in the foraging animals 
respective sides of the mountains ing normal and severe winters Some die outright of starvation, 
Thus the browse belt is a very in but usually predators or disease 
East Side portant part of the game ranges pick off the weak ones before star 
On the east side we find the prin vation finally takes then 
pal rest trees to be ponderosa West Side The population of both deer and 
pin Pinus mnderosa Douvlas On the west side the tree cover elk on west-side forests is no doubt 
fit Pseudotsuga tarifolia white varies fro open stands of suvar vreater than it ever was before tim- 
fir (Ahn Engelmann spruce pine (Pinus lawnbertrana) and tan ber cutting began. However, some 
Picea wan western larch oak Lithocarpus densiflorus\ in early cutover areas have passed the 
La ecidentalis lodgepole southern Oregon. to the dense rain rood forage production period, and | 
pine (Pinan torta var. latifolia forests of Douglas-fir, western red the popul: are declining. In 
and Sierra juniper (.Juniperus o¢ edar (Thuia plicata). Sitka sprue the future it is quite evident that 


n the 


priu pratt ! eastern (lrevon look Tenaga heteraphulla the heavy rest tvpe on the west side 


Phere ‘ ther sy es of lesser true firs fhies s on the Olvn will be in direct proportion to the 
iportar 1 Peninsula Due to the limate area of lands it over in the imme 
Near! " these trees grow in and rainfall these northern forests diate past twents ears 
Open of ‘ ! tunds and are row and larce areas are The prineipal browse species of 
nterspersed with openings at ratl ractically devoid of e@round for the west side are vine maple leer 
erty nt nt thus makin re huckleberry Vacem 
if th to reach the Originally the west-side forest ums) salmonberry Rubus 
ground. Asa result there are some did not support many deer or elk, spectabilis), western thimbleberry 


eanothus 
snow 


elu 


and salal 
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Gaultheria shallon\. There are 
many others used but of lesser im 


portance 


Fauna 


The fauna is quite different be- 
tween east and west side ranges, 
although the more important ani 
nals are closely related. Chiefly 
they have taken on different char 
acteristics due to the environmen 
tal influences 

On the west side there are the 
Roosevelt elk Cervus canadensis 
roosevelti), only slightly different 
in color and size from the Rocky 
Mountain elk (Cervus canadensis 
nelsont found east of the moun 
tains, Few people can tell one from 
the other if seen alone and away 
from their natural habitat. The 
blacktailed deer Odocoileus he 
mionus columbianus of the west 
side is a first cousin if not half 
brother to the Rocky Mountain 
mule deer (Odocoileus hemionus 
hemionus) found on the east side 
Their principal difference is in tail 
conformation and the size of the 
metatarsal gland. Both types of 
etk and both Ty pes of deer cross 
breed readily where the ranges are 
adjoining 

The bla k bear Ersus amaneri 
canus), found in both zones, has a 
brown color phase whieh occurs 
about as frequently as the black 
East of the mountains they go in 
for the winter sleep. On the west 
side, especially near the coast, they 
frequently do not in 
winter, but remain active most of 
the vear. The bear is not a hiberna 
tor in the true sense of the word 
He goes into any convenient place 
where he is protected from winter 
storms and sleeps until spring. But 
disturb these somnolent creatures 
at any time during the winter peri 
od and vou will be amazed if not 
startled at the speed with which 
thev arouse to full activity 

The lesser animals have shght 
characteristics peculiar to the zone 
in Which they live, but thev are not 


nportant to the text of this paper 


Deer and Elk 
On the east-side forests there is 
definite movement of big game 
from the winter ranve to the hig] 
cool parks and coverts of the moun 


tains in spring and back to the 


winter range in the fall. By area 
the winter range is the factor that 
controls the size of the game herds 
the range will support. Since SO 
percent of the winter range is pri 
vately owned and generally over 
used by livestock, there is little 
chanee of the herds developing be 
vond the capacity of the summer 
range sut many winter ranges 
are overstocked, and many of the 
important browse species are de 
‘lining both in the quality and 
quantity of production and in den 
sity. This condition is serious to 
the continued maintenance of the 
game herds 

On the west side, seasonal migra 
tions of big game are short or non 
existent. Otherwise the use is about 
the same as on the east side. Deer 
and elk populations build up. to 
large numbers without much evi 
dence cf use except on the forage, 
and since they concentrate on cut 
over areas there are places where 
the conifer reproduction suffers 
from such use 

West of the Cascades on the St 
Paul and Tacoma Lumber Com 
pany cutover land in the Puyallup 
River drainage, deer have eaten 80 
percent to 90 percent of the Doug 
las-fir leaders under feet in 
height. They have browsed the 
western redcedar until it looks like 
an ornamental shrub, but thes 
leave the western hemlock. The for 
ester manaves these lands to en 
courage Douglas-fir, but the deer 
use has the effect of retarding the 
Douglas-fir and western redeedar 
thus letting the western hemlock 
vet a start and dominate the site 
A similar condition exists on the 
Snoqualmie Lumber Company 
lands north of North Bend, and in 
many places on the Olympic Penin 
sula 

The Weverhaeuser Timber Com 
pany had to quite planting Port 
Orford white-cedar (Chamaccy par 
s lawsoniana a very desirable 
tree, because the deer would pick 
it from a plantation in a short time 
The Crown Willamette: Company 
had a similar experience with black 
cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa 

Several plantations of fir) and 
cedar have been seriously damaged 
by deer and elk pulling up the trees 
before the roots become established 


Such damage is not entirely pecul 


iar to the west side, although it oc- 
curs there most often. On the Bald 
Mountain range on the Fremont 
National Forest in southeastern 
Oregon, deer practically cleared an 
area planted with ponderosa pine 
seedlings 

Elk are harder on a range than 
deer. They frequently graze in 
larwe bands, and following the snow 
line back in the spring severely 
trample the soft areas and prema- 
turely overuse the best forage spe 
cies of grass and grasslike plants 
Elk are heavy browsers and are 
killing out important browse plants 
on the summer range as well as on 
the winter ranges. When the 
browse is gone, elk will paw snow 
for dey grass and live where deer 
will starve. They will eat any 
browse a deer will eat but they take 
larger stews, browse higher, and 
break down whole shrubs such as 
mountainmahogany and willows, 
thus eliminating them from food 
production. Thus elk are strongly 
competitive with deer, and on a for- 
ave intake requirement basis one 
elk will replace four deer 

Elk by their gregarious tenden 
cies have caused considerable dam 
ave to plantations on the west side 
near Astoria, Oregon, They band 
tovether on open ground to fight 
flies or just rest. Large numbers of 
planted trees have been killed this 
way. The ‘stamping grounds”’ are 
changed frequently, but the dam 
age will coutinuc until the planted 
trees are 1) vears old 


some tn bDOotton on the Oly 


pletely de brows 


Penins tia, The Quinault River is a 
vood example. In the Blue Moun 
tains of Washington and Oregon 
elk are principally responsible for 
the extermination of good browse 
species on both stunmer and winter 
range, During heavy winter con 
centrations in these areas both pine 
and fir seedlings and saplings have 
been seriously damaged or killed 

Where game habitat is limited 
and hunting intensity high, it is ex 
travagance for a state to try to pro 
du e elk 

Black moss (Alectoria fremontt 
which attaches itself principally to 
standing trees, is probably the most 
palatable and the most nutritious 
big game food found in the forests 
It is found in both east-side and 
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west-side forests. Chemical analy- 
sis has shown its protein content to 
be three to five times greater than 
alfalfa. Bull elk have been known 
to use their antlers as well as their 
weight to p ill down small lodgepole 
trees just to vet the black moss. Its 
occurrence within reach of deer or 
elk is quite limited, but on mans 
east-side sale areas the deer will 
start picking the black moss from 
the fallen tops before the loggers 
quit work in the evening This close 
association of deer and loggers fre 


quently leads to poaching 


Bear 

The black bear is also a nutsanee 
and destrover of timber at times 
In the spring when sap begins to 
flow freely. the bears seem to like 
the wood sugars found in the cam 
bium of several species of trees 
They usually completely girdl 
trees 6 to 15 inches in diameter 
frequently as high as 4 feet above 
the ground, There is little evidence 
of species preference in the obser 
vations made so far. Western red 
cedar, western hemlock, white fir 
Douglas-fir, and ponderosa pine 
have been girdled in this way, Usu 
ally this damage is only incidental 
but one owner near Mt. Llood, Ore 
von, had about ZO trees per acre on 
160 acres destroved by bears in thts 
way Some acres had more | stl 
allv, however, the damaged trees 


are much less frequent 


Porcupine 


Another I Iprit ol the vildl 
iS the porcupine Kerethi 
troubl th | tl rh othe 
ther th Liat 
! t } beet 
! 


nights rustling food by way of gir 


dling smaller trees 


Squirrels 
One of the least suspected ani- 
mals to damage forest trees is the 
silver gray squirrel (NScrurus grts 
At times and plaves 
but principally im western Wash 


Cus 


ington, this beautiful little animal 
persists In chipping the bark from 
fir trees 20 to 60 vears old. The 
favorite trees appear to be the dom 
inant and most vigorous of a group 
They will completely girdle the 
tree anywhere from 6 to 15 feet 
from the top by removing the bark 
from a strip 3 inches to 1 foot in 
width Frequently two or three 
bands are girdled. After the top 
dies it is usually broken out bys 
vind or wet snow It appears to be 
a food attraction that excites all 
the work, as most of the damage 
oceurs ino late winter early 
spring, On large areas the damage 
s insivnificant but on farm forests 
and small ownerships this loss is 


ire yuenths ( onsiderable 


Beaver 
Another and important vgroup 
that damawes the forests Is rodents 
While rodents include a wide va 
riety from mice to beavers, only a 


few are important as influencing 


Reavers Castor canadensis pa 
cificus) are by far the most inpor 
tant this regwion from an eco 
standpornt They produce 
from 60.000 to raw 


furs annually, depending on the 


narket ili f furs. While mueh 
{ th nh ois net considered 
deal bea r habitat. still man find 
habitat alone th 

ttl ! ssit aa 


portant 
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Mountain Beaver 

The mountain beaver (Aplodon- 
tia rufa rufa) has been accused of 
many things, and no doubt is guilty 
of some of them. His favorite meth- 
od of eating is to cut weeds, grass, 
and tree twigs and drag them to 
his burrow to be eaten at his lei- 
sure, Their burrows are usually 


found only in wet places but this 
does not apply along the immediate 
coast where their is sufficient rain 
to satisfy the animals on any lands 

The damage by mountain beaver 
varies by localities and generally 
occurs on the west side. On a plan- 
tation on the Olympie Peninsula 
the animals cut from 70 to SO per- 
cent of the planted trees as deter- 
mined by a check five vears after 
planting. The area was then treated 
with poison and no more damage 
occurred Now the area looks rood 
and one cannot see any damage 
done by mountain beavers 

In Thurston County, Washing- 
ton. most of the damage by moun- 
tain beaver is cutting branches 5 
to 10 feet from the ground from 
saplings 10 to 15 years old. This 
seldom kills a tree and in a few 
years is unnoticeable. The moun 
tain beaver has little choice of 
plants and will take most any tree 
or weed within his radius of opera 
tions. Occasionally with snow on 
the eround mountain beaver will 
virdle saplings close to the ground 
line This of ourse kills the tree 
but it usually occurs where the loss 
of an occasional tree is not a seri 
ous matter. While the damage to 
plantations from these animals is 
positive and severe in localized 


as. over the region as a whole 


Another source of trouble with 
ntain beaver ~ the damage 
+} do to roads and tr ils The 


tunnels 


Rabbits 
Another vandal of the west side 


is the rabbit, and it occasionally 
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causes considerable trouble with 
plantations. The principal offender 
is the snowshoe or varying hare 
Their favor- 
ite method of forest control is to 


(Le pus americanus 


browse the terminal shoot of seed- 
lings and young trees 8 to 10 inches 
high. On test areas this has been 
done so many times that the tree 
takes on a bushy appearance. When 
that happens one of the leaders 
usually gets away and makes a tree 
The redwood brush rabbit (Sylvi 
found 
Oregon 


lagus bachmani ubericolor 
principally in western 
causes some trouble with new plant- 
ings along the immediate coast 
area. True to name, he stays close 
to the brush and foresters have 
found it pays to plant their trees 
15 to 20 feet away from brush 
piles. Rabbit work is very much 
like that of mountain beaver except 
that the rabbit eats his food at the 
place obtained instead of dragging 
it to a burrow as does the mountain 
beaver 

Meadow mice ( Vicrotis montan 
us) have about exterminated size 
able areas of bitterbrush which is 
the important deer winter forage 
Here we have a small rodent reduce 
ing the food of a large animal t 
the extent that the populations ot 
deer must be reduced much below 
their summer range capacity if 
they are to survive in winter 


Population Control 


The question then is, What are 
we going to do about these inter 
relationships to keep the forests 
growing and at the same time main 
tain all phases of wildlife produe- 
tion consistent with the main objec 
tives for managing the land? 

The one general answer is con 
trol of the wildlife populations 
causing the damage. Sometimes, 
however, that control may mean 
elimination in the area where the 
damage is important. The first 
thing to do is determine which re 
source should have the preference 
and then seek to minimize the dam 
ave toa point that is acceptable to 
the maintenance of the principal 
resource 

Deer, for example, need control 
for their well-being. They are pro 
lific breeders and under favorable 
conditions will double in number in 


three or four years. The ranges of 
course have a capacity limit, and a 
herd of deer will soon build up to 
that limit if not retarded by con- 
trol measures, But the herd con- 
tinues to reproduce even though 
the range capacity is reached. The 
difference is, however, that natural 
factors take care of those deer pro- 
duced above the capacity limit, An- 
other point is that each year a 
range is subjected to excessive use, 
the production capacity of that 
range is lowered 

When a range continues to pro- 
duce about the same number of 
bucks vear after vear, it is safe to 
sa the limit of production IS 
reached | The inside story, however, 
is that as many does as buck are 
produced each vear but nature 
must dispose of the does while the 
hunter kills the bucks 

Severe winters, predators, and 
disease are only a few of the agents 
that reduce game herds. If it were 
not for those agents, however, we 
would be overrun with deer, At 
the recent meeting of the Western 
Association of State Game and 
Fish Commissioners the one theme 
through the four-day meeting was 
the inadequate harvest of the deer 
crop. This is not only an economic 
waste of sport and good meat, but 
the range is being punished and its 
production lowered annually. The 
buck law is a good tool to increase 
deer herds, but it. is equally de 
structive when used bevond its 
need 

Winter usually weakens the ani 
mals, and predators and disease 
take the final death toll. T am one 
who believes that game controls 
predators, but T have to concede 
that in localized places predators do 
considerable damage. However, I 
cannot see either the logie or the 
economy of spending money to con 
trol predators where we have too 
many deer. Deer can only escape 
disease and parasites through iso- 
lation and good food supplies. Thus 
good game management points to 
vood forest management and good 
game management is 99 percent 
vame control 

As an example, the state of 
Washington reached the peak of 
buck deer production in about 1942 
when 25,000 bucks were killed 
Since that time the kill has declined 
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and it looks as if 20,000 bucks 
might be the annual harvest. Some- 
where over 20,000 does are being 
lost annually, otherwise more bucks 
would be produced. Those same 
20,000 does could be taken up by 
the hunters and not reduce the 
breeding potential of the herd but 
merely harvest the surplus. When 
that system of harvest is applied 
there will be much less deer dam- 
ave to forest trees and twice as 
many satisfied hunters 

It may be necessary in some see- 
tions of the state practically to 
eliminate the deer population by 
hunting for a period of years so 
that a desired timber species such 
as Port Orford white-cedar can be 
established 

The handling of the elk problem 
is about the same as the deer prob- 
lem. However, it may be necessary 
to remove elk entirely where the 
browse is completely gone or rapid- 
lv declining, since it is doubtful 
whether an elk herd will thrive 
without browse. Elk are strong and 
resourceful animals and will stand 
more intense hunting than deer, 
Liberal bag limiffs and seasons are 
necessary to keep these animals in 
check, as their self-preservation 1s 
remarkable. 

It is interesting how porcupines 
maintain their numbers when one 
considers that females usually pro- 
duce only one young annually 
They are slow and awkward travel- 
ers and in the early days were pro- 
tected by many states because they 
were so easily taken for food by 
woodsmen or lost persons. There is 
still that feeling with many people 
that thev should be protected, and 
this attitude no doubt saves many 
animals from destruction. 

Control projects on the Rogue 
River National Forest have ae- 
counted for over 400 poreupines in 
one ranger district in the past two 
vears. But still a good population 
is evident. Poison stations were 
tried with only fair results 

Poison has been successfully 
tried in other places, however, The 
method was to make small poison 
blocks and place them in ‘‘rest’’ 
trees 20 to 30 feet above the 
ground. It requires well-practiced 
eves to locate the ‘‘rest’’ trees, but 
the suecess of the poison system de 


af 
ud 
6 
Ae: 
: 
PY 
{ 
= 
a 
| 
of 
Ag 
at 
he 


pends on proper placement of the 
blocks 

Night hunting in summer proved 
on the Rogue River 
Armed with a flashlight and 
an axe, the hunter frequently finds 
the 


road or 


most effective 


forest 


along a 
located 
the 


are 


ywretupine ai bling 


trail, or he 
tron 


tres 
the 


in a nearby 
path 


found in 


tracks leave Some 


occasionall Open mead 


ows seeking water and food 


In winter the porcupine spends 


most of the «day ‘rest”’ trees 


Shooting ts fective method ot 


ontrol durt winter months 


The 


black bear has no natural 


my in this rewion since there 


here 


hunt 


ally no e@rizzivs 


are pra 
Ile is also a 
tinless 


In Oregon 


animal to 
for tracking 
killed 
Wash 


one has dogs 
bear may be 


at anv ti amd in western 


ineton ¢ pot 
The fore 


fishe ear 


national orests 


on 


were eX epted to pro 
pers, and berry 
} f the 


Washingt: 


mountains 


nekers ) 
the bear se com 
Possi 
hunt 
Here 

the hunters to hunt 
but in North Carolina where 
rtised at 


with the deer season 


to advertise bear 


les in the spring 


over S35.000 was 


applications for the six 


The 


whole, 


have to be started soon 


will 


damage to the forests as a 


however, is quite insignificant 
Squirrel damage is pretty much 


localized. In 1948 the 


rray squirrels was closed, 


season on 
but 
open season of one month is allowed 
in 1949. However, it is doubtful if 


one month of hunting will be very 


an 


effective, Squirrels are very clever 
animals and can hide most stiecess 
fully. Where the damage ts seriotts 
the remedy is to the 


If the effective open sea 


onl remove 
offenders 
son is not adequate, permission can 
usually be obtained to remove wild 
destroving person 


animals that are 


al property. Such requests should 


be taken to the game department 


Rodent damage, such as was 


caused by the meadow mouse ep 
of those things inflict 


The 


finish of 


deme, 


ed to trv our patience 


for start or 


reasons 
idemics are not fully known, and 


there is little that can be cone 


the Some 


are 


belies 


while 
biol 


progress 
now that epids 
due to unusual 
sources of vitamins which stimulate 
abnormal eases in) population 
Usually th nage is well 


the 


along 


before the severtt ot 


s known, Our principal assuran 


evelie and not con 


that mays 


is that the are 


but not be much 


onsolation when they kill shrubs 


ike from 25 to 5O vears to 


that t 
Mountain beavers are a little dit 
The \ 
Vorking 


food 


ferent live a rather stabil 


over the same 
areas as 


Wher 


area 


lonw as is available 


planting Is conten plate din 


an heavily populated with the 
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mountain beaver, trapping Is sug- 
vested as one means of cleaning out 
the animals be used 
effectively by dropping in the open 
Used this way it 


not harm other animals in the for- 


Poison can 


does 


runways 


areas will not warrant 
but the 


Large 
treatment, 


est 
such usually 
mountain beaver is found in rather 
limited areas that are not too large 
for treatment 
Rabbits are the 
of bobcats 
Where the rabbits are a problem 
the enems predators should not be 


food 


cougars 


important 
and 


covotes 


exterminated but given a chance to 
If arti 


neces 


do something constructive 
are 


ficial control measures 


sary, trapping is recommended as 


the safest. Experiments are being 
tried with repellents, but they have 
to be used each vear until the dam 


age period is over 


Conclusion 
Thus we find wildlife-forest rela 
some re 


tionships complicated in 


spects but fairly s niple in others 
The pattern of land use is narrow 
the forest 
vildlife habitat as well 
both 


and the 


ing down permanent 


and 


areas 


The use of these resources is 


administrator's 


habitat 


job is to make the produce 


ean sustain in both 
To do this re 


the maximum it 


timber and wildlife 


intensive and sensible man 


quires 


agement based on facts and values 


‘ommensurate with the resource In 


stion 
If good practi 


appli d to wildlife 


al management Is 


the forests will 


not suffer, and the same kind of 


ent Is applied to the for 


managen 


wildlife will have a good habi- 


ests 


tat for one time to 


eome 


30 
/ 
7 
/ 
4 
| 
{ 
¢ 
$50 for each | 
Usually the damave by bears is 
a 
elominati the bears responsible Is 
a about the only way to solve the ee 
problen Bears are becomime both 
ersony veral pla es this re 
ion, raiding orchards and be == 
some form of eon rol 
5 
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For Stratification ? 


Cold Soaking— A Short-Cut Substitute 


Eu ploratory tests indicate that cold-water soaking of seeds of some Lake 


States conifers for one to two weeks may be as effective in overcoming 


internal dormancy as cold stratification for one 


SEVERAL Lake States conifers have 
seeds which require from 30 to 90 
days moist cold stratification to in- 
germina- 


duce reasonably prompt 


tion. Any treatments equally ef 
fective which would act more rap 
idly and not be too difficult to ap- 
useful to seed 


ply would be very 


testers and nurserymen. For this 
reason the results of some explora 
tory cold-soaking tests made at the 
Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station should be of interest 
Seeds with internal dormaney, 
such as eastern white pine or white 
spruce, fall-sown in 


usually are 


Lake States forest nurseries. Prior 
to laboratory testing or spring sow 
ing, where necessary, the practice 
has been to stratify them in moist 
sand or peat at temperatures a 
little above freezing. <A 


tion 


modifica- 
labo 


ratories is pre-chilling, in which the 


sometimes used in seed 
seeds are held at low temperatures 
on pads, kept moistened by wicks 

1). Some studies have shown no in 
crease or slight increase in ger 
mination (.3) of seeds of some of 
these species when soaked in water 
at room temperature before sow 
Pretreatment of such seeds by 


cold 


has not been reported pres iously, 


ng 


prolonged soaking in water 


but some unpublished studies! 
showed favorable effects of such 
treatment on white pine seed 


Early in 1949, seed from the na 
Minnesota, Wis 
sent to 


forests in 
Miel 


States Forest Experiment 


tional 
and 
the Lake 


Station for 


CONST Was 


testing. and provided 
cold 


stratifica 


an opportunity to 
with 


compare 


standard 


soaking 


tion treatments for these species 


Among them were samples of east 
black 


and balsam fir 


ern white pine, white spruce 


spruce, tamarack 


Wood, Raymond J. Water soaking 
germi! rentment of seed. U1 
Mast sis, Ur reitv ¢ M 


to three 


months. 


How the Tests Were Made 

Standard practices developed at 
the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station were used. The seeds were 
sown in sand flats. They were ger 
which 
temperatuves fluctuated from 68°F 
(night) to 86°F (day 
watered with distilled water. 


minated in a chamber in 
They were 
Seed 
were sown at depths of ®,-ineh for 
white pine, 14-inch for balsam fir, 
for the 
For each lot, four sub 


and y-ineh spruces and 
tamarack 
samples of 250 seed each were sown 
flats 
pine and black spruce were mois 
tened and held at 41°F for 60 days 
before removal to the germination 
Flats of tamarack 
Klats of bal 


sam fir and white spruce were giv 


in different Flats of white 


rool were so 


stratified for 30 days 
en 90 days stratification. However 
four lots of white spruce seed were 
removed from the cold room after 
60 days because germination had 
already started 

pretreatments 
seed lot 
pretreatment 


1 addition to these standard 


subsamples of each 


were germinated without 


and others 
placed in distilled water at 41 FE 


as follows 


were 


ft samples of white pine 


for 7 days, and 2 of them for 14 
days; 10 samples of white spruce 
for 14 days, and 6 of them for 7 


days; 2 lots of black spruce and 1 


lot of tamarack for both 7 and 14 


days; and 1 lot of balsam fir for 
14 davs. The water was changed 
thrice weekly except for two sup 


plementary lots of white spruce 


and tamarack, which were changed 


dried superficially before sowing 


weekly soaked seeds were 


Tests Results Promising 


In these exploratory tests, cold 


soaking produced about as good 
germination in 40° days as did 
stratification (Table 1). In all cases 
soaked seed germinated much bet 


ter than untreated seed. Both treat 
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Paul O. Rudolf 


Experiment Station, 


Lakes States Forest 
maintained by the U. 8. 
Ayvriculture, 
Farm, St 


Department of 
Forest Service, at Univer 
Paul, Minn., in coopera 
tion with the University of Minnesota. 


sity 


ments gave germination e¢apacities 


quite cluse to the potential ger- 


mination 
Cold-soaked 


vave about as good germination as 


white spruce seed 
60- or 90-day stratified seeds. Ger- 
energy for seed 1 to 4 
old? about the 
whether soaked or stratified 


minative 
vears Was same 
Fresh 
seed, on the other hand, reached 
the peak of 
earlier when soaked 14 days than 
stratified. the 
soaked 7 days was somewhat quick 
erin the germination 
peak than was the stratified seed 
Soaking for 14° days 
little higher germination than did 


soaking for 7 days 


germination much 


when Even seed 


reaching 


induced a 


Four samples of eastern white 
pine seed which was soaked for 7 
days germinated about 6 percent 
below the 60-day stratified seed. The 
peak of germination was reached 
the soaked 


Indications for two tests were that 


less rapidly for seed 
14 days soaking was a little better 
More 


quired to establish this difference 


than 7 tests would be re 
All the white pine seed samples 
had been stored one or two years 
Fresh seed might have responded 
to soaking more rapidly 

Two lots of black spruce seed, & 
and 12 old, germinated as 
well after cold soaking for 7 or 14 


vears 


days as they did after 60 days cold 
Stratification. Germinative energy 
was reached earlier in both soaking 
the longer 


treatments, especially 


one 

The single lot of tamarack seed, 
1 vear old, responded as well to 14 
days cold soaking as to 30 days 
stratification There 


cally no response though to 7 days 


was practi 


soaking 


The single lot of balsam fir seed 


] vear old responded to 14 days 
All seed lots not collected in 1948 had 
heen stored in sealed cans in standard 
F Ser seed houses. Temperatures 
re not controlled, but beeause of the 


onstruction used do not fluctuate 


widely 


pet 
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cold soaking, but germination at 40 > 
days was only about half that of = 3343 
90-day stratified seed. Apparently 4 : 2555 
‘ a longer soaking treatment was asin = 
needed is = 255 
= = 35 >: 
In the two instances where com ae ai S 2 
>> 
parisons were possible, it appeared 
that changing the water weekly - 
was as satisfactory as changing it 
more often > 


leave a great many questions to be > as > 
answered, such as the best tem 
it for various species, origins, and > 558 * 

i) ages of seed Nevertheless, cold 2 
good results that it promutses to 3 4 
provide a reliable short-cut sub 
these tests it saved from 25 to 60 3 
percent of the total time required = 
used. If it could be used regularly = 
in testing seeds with internal dor = 2 é 
maney, cold-soaking might thus ts > 
save a considerable part of the cost 
with little loss in accuracy. Emer = 
geney spring sowing of such species > 4 

in the nursery or field would also 
become feasible if only one to two = < z 
weeks cold-soaking were required 3 
They would be out of the question < SS 
if 60 to 90 days stratification were = 
promise in these tests to warrant = = 
further study to work out details |* Rle 
sible onset of secondary dormancy 
after treatment, permissible ~ 
amounts of drving after treatment, ais & 
and similar problems. It may then 
find a place as an aceepted pre 
treatment for certain seeds with in 215 & ae 
ternal dormaney 5 
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Genetics in Relation to Forestry 


FORESTRY is so young in compari 
son to agriculture that it is just be 
the embar 


rassinents and perplexities of ado 


vinning to experience 


lescenee, but it is following much 
the same evolutionary pattern, Pre 
historic man probably started the 
slow advance of agriculture by pro 
tecting wild plants that he 
neces 


found 
irv or useful to his existence : 


and i radually developed his 
ere on of such native plants 
In more convenient locations 


Even the aboriginal farmers must 


have selected outstanding natural 


variants that appeared among their 
crop plants; thousands of vears ot 
selection 


that 


is evidenced by the fact 


the wild 


progenitors of many 
of our presently cultivated crops 
are unknown, But intensive work 


on the deliberate improvement of 


back 


and research in 


agricultural plants stems 


hardly a century, 
fields basic to scientific agriculture. 
and soil 


The 


is thus a story 


such as plant physiology 


is JUST as recent 


lution of agriculture 


of protection followed by slow Wh 


provement in methods of planting 


eulturing, and harvesting the use 
ful 
Agriculture 
sands of vears; 
started to be 


Forestry 


had provided 
thou 
recent! 


plants nature 


Was an art tor 


it has only 


‘ome serene 


has followed, and ap 


parently will continue to follow 


much the same pattern. Forest pro 
tection in’ Europe can be dated 
from the time of Charlemagne, but 
it was only within the past two 


hundred vears that European for 


esters began to acquire the empir 


ical *‘know-how’’ essential to the 
art of forestry In the United 
States, even protection dates back 
less than half a century, and we 


are just beginning to develop our 
cultural methods 
The recent agriculture 


doubt that, without basi 


history of 


research ino such fields as plant 


and soil sei 
ence, progress would be greatly re 
tarded. Therefore, this 
early stage in the development ot 


forestry, our present extremely ur 


pr s1ologyv, 


even at 


gent need for the empirical ‘‘know 


how’’ to manage our existing for 


ests should not be allowed to over 
the for 
Investivations on 


shadow completely need 


basic biological 


forest trees 


First Studies on Inheritance 


European foresters first became 
aware of the importance of inher 
tance and variation in forest trees 
during the middle 1800’s. Exten 
sive areas throughout Europe had 


been reforested without regard to 
the source i.e the race from 
Which the tree seed was obtained 


This oversight was particularly se 
rious in the case of Scotch pine, be 
veause Inferior races of this species 
and all 
plantations developed 


were widely distributed, 


such into 
unsuitable 
the last 


quarter of the past century 


stands of crooked trees 


for saw timber. During 


many 
Investivations were started on ra 
cial variation in forest tree species 
and the suitability of these races 


for planting in specifie localities 
At the present time this problem is 
still the n ajor 


tivity in Europe 


forest genetics ac 


and general 
the 


‘alin portance ol inheritance mere 


Foresters then. 


even today, recognized practi 


lv from the standpoint of racial 
adaptability to local environmental 
Duftield 


17) had this in mind when they 


conditions Snow and 


wrote 


Foresters } af 
» regard the f t 
ipproy t 
jer forest tr 
ogous the impre r 
rop p t. The r 
has not been content 
promising ot ions 
confine hit to s tions, nor } 
ted ft ndament ve 
t stig 1 The ing stioned 
< s of his result n be d ted 
' rogt of forest-t impr ment 
based or ntr 1} ling and nd 
tigat forest genetics 
Obviously, selection for racial 


adaptability to local environmental 
conditions, mere acceptance of the 
that 
hardly be called improvement. Ge 
netical the 
development of timber stands that 
are inherently better than nature’s 
best. This will require controlled 
breeding, to create better trees for 


best nature can provide, can 


Improvement implies 
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Ernst J. Schreiner 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


forestation, and to secure the exact 
information on heredity and varia 
tion essential for genetical improve 
ment of our natural stands by mass 
selection 

This role of scientifie breeding in 
agriculture is 
Cultural meth 
ods reach a limit bevond which pro- 


the advancement ot 
common knowledge 
duction can only be increased, or 
even maintained in cases of suscep 
tibility to 


provement of the crop plants 


clisease. by venetic im- 


Early Tree Breeding 


M. Klotzsch, in Berlin, apparent 
lv produced the first artificial hy- 
brids between 1845, 
he hybridized two species each 
oak, elm, and alder. He 
that after eight vears 


forest trees in 
when 
ot pine 
reported (5 
the hybrids were one-third stronger 
than the 
Additional sporadic 


and larger seedlings of 


parent species 
tree breeding in Europe, and later 
in this country, proved that the hy- 
brid vigor observed in agricultural 
plants also occurred in hybrids be 
trees 


tween some species of forest 


Since forestation requires a long 
with little inter 


return, this possibility of 


terin investment, 
mediate 
faster growth has been the lodestar 
of almost all 


but there have been exceptions 


forest tree breeding ; 


Chestnut breeding was first start- 
Dr. Walter Van Fleet (75) 
in 1894 to improve nut quality. By 
1909 the blight 
seriously our 


ed by 
chestnut had so 
American 
chestnut that the Division of For- 
est Pathology, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, emploved 


ravaged 


hin on a 
blivht-re- 
After a few vears of 


part-time basis to breed 
sistant trees 


breeding the project reverted to a 


maintenance basis, but in the late 
1920's the Division of Forest Path- 
ology revitalized this work. The 
major objective is to produce a 


blight-resistant chestnut with good 
timber form, and many promising 
hybrids are under test 

Henry, professor of 
the Roval College of 
Science, Dublin, was probably the 
first forester to strongly advocate 


Augustine 
forestry at 


\ 
ie 
} BA 
hy! f 
| a 
— 


4) 


tres 


} 


he 
ng timl 
" 
“in n tl 
required 
what r 
breed f 
ne r eve 
t} dire 
f rhuer 


Hay 


brie 


on 
bilities of tree breeding 
lished previous to 1912 
have appeared since Ihe 
of controlled breeding 
tryes were reported Tron 

tine but 

tre breeding florts were 
usual eXtra-currieutun 
thes f 


Ss 


112 


M 


the 


seed 


urged that 


Additional articles 


In 1910 
d 
this i. Hither 
vent i 
the ht of th 
on though yard 
‘ tl 
nited States 
advocated the use ¢ 
for forest 
ne breeding f 
f t «ft yer r 
It is perfect 
poxsit 


plantin 4 


the 
vere pub 


and 


vith 


and 


hy 


In 


SS] 


} 


mian 
re sults 
orest 


to 


ous to 1924 these 


itherwise 


tivi 


Large-Scale Tree Breeding—A 


Althouel 


21 


clires 
tr 
be 
and 


Child of Prosperity 


trees 


the uree to 
ore than 

Easter Monday 

d the birthdas 

yparenthly the fi 

| ject ou 

| Iv to the 

Dries 

tation. Th 


thre 


ha bt 
a hundred 


April 


rst 

world 

prove 
The 


rapid 


Vas 
+} 


the poplar work has been a part of 
the forest 
Northeastern 
Station 

The times were different in 1924 
They 


us thought ot 


vrenetics proje t if 


Forest Experiment 
} 


wood times and 
them 


would last forever 


wert 
as ‘‘normal 


and hoped 


If there were 


they 


“any prognostications 
of depression thev were relegated 
to academe discussion What the 


well-dressed man should wear made 


the news and prohibition was pro 


viding the sensational headlines 


Ye s, the times vere different never 


theless a few Easter weekend head 
lines from the New York Times 
and the Ilerald Tribune indicate 
that In some respects they were a 


preview of 1949, but without our 


present uncertainty of the immedi 


ate vears to come, We had a plan 
for aiding Europe Marx Fore 
sees Election Victory for Dawes 
Plan’’: we were still figuring the 


World War 


cost of the 


OOOO00 KEstimated as Cost of 
World Conflict’’; and were impa 
tient to clear up the aftermat! 
Paris Criticizes Reparation Bod) 
Plea fo Speed y radio then was 
even vounger than television is to 
aa Eleven Stations to Radtate 
Coolnd Speech on Tuesday 
What have these headlines to do 
vith tree breeding Nothing «i 
rectl xcept that it seems to re 
quire times like 1924——prosperous 
SO-C% normal times without the 
impending recessio to 


var and successfully er 


bast forest research Since then 
depression and war have twice 
brought this child of prosperity 


lose to the brink of oblivion 

The cooperative poplar breeding 
project of the Oxford Paper Com 
pany and the New York Botanical 


a-borning 


Garden was a long time 


and its history tvptties the tortuous 

levelopme! ol Indamentabl scien 
tifie research in this practical world 


f owed its origin 


proyje 


professor of chemistr Ose 
lv ass ted with the paper indus 
tt by t writings an 
hybridization results of Aucustine 
the pulp and pa 
n 1916. 4 nsider 
hybridization of poplars to produ 
ist-growll hybrids for pulpw | 


the 


most of 
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Kee not content to 


write a paper on the hybridization 


Was merely 


of poplars. He continued his efforts 
for an action program until the 
financial support and cooperation 
necessary for such a project were 


secured in the spring of 1924 


Forest Genetics Research Today 


Since 1924, additional for 
est-tree improvement projects have 


been initiated in the United States 


many 


and in almost every major country 
The Eddy Tree 
the im 
pines was started at 
California, 1925 
the Insti- 


around the globe 
Breeding Station (7) for 


provement ot 


Placerville, 
This station later became 
tute of Forest 
of the California Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, and today it is 


Genetics, a branch 


the leading pine breeding station in 


the world. Forest tree breeding is 


on a long-term endow 
Harvard 
tree breeding or tree selection proj 
ects have been established at 


underway 


ment at University, and 


other universities and experiment 
stations throughout the United 
States 

wenty vears ive t t 


Although ty 


d States was well in the van 


ruard, at present Sweden appears 


world in its efforts 
1947 annual 


‘leading the 
in this field. The 


et of the Forest Tree Breeding In 
stitute, Ekebo, Kallstorp., which at 
present is the larwest forest venetics 


init in Sweden, was 418,576.70 Sw 


about $120,000 approxi- 
mately 10) percent government 
funds, the remainder erants from 
forest companies. This budget is 


exclusive of a large amount of help 


in the field, such as planting in con 


nection with provweny tests. which 


is handled by the forest districts’ 
erews without 


rhe 


ost to 


nstitute 


institute emploved 9 


prote 


sional and 17 nonprofessional work- 
ers on a full-time basis ap- 
proximately 30 additional workers 


season 


(ther Swedish organizations are 
ilso active in this field. The For 
str Research Tnstitute of the gvov 
rnment recently started a Depart 
ent of Gene s with two profes 
sional men and an initial annual 
bu tof perhaps 50.000 Sw. Krs 
ral Swedish forest industries 


boards, and other 


ven 
x 
= i) he a 
grow 
ind 
Vv 
. 
Be rees 
have beer never 
seen the brids 
i 
suggested t that 
hybrid seed many 
duced comparatively few can be crossed 
be found v and hybrid seed could be Bary 
= j sold with a wide margin of profit both to % 
> 
4 
= 
i 
em 
- 
em 
vears ols 
wale bree 
wood refore Wis 
\ financed by the Oxford Paper Com 5 
of R ford, Maine, and was of ours. 
arried on it ineration with the to the nersistet fDr RIM du 
New York Bota il Garden Dr 
A RB. St ¢ tor f wore 
at the Dotar (rarden 
\ thy and ! vonsibl 
ne wot In 1086 the 
transtert ] ts 
hreedine 1 rds to the 
Forest Service, and since that time reforestation Fortunately, Me. county forestry 


NuUarY, 1950 


h organizations are also carry 


vy on tree improvement work in- 
luding the location, mapping, se- 
propagation, and testing of 


elite 


thon 


elect races and individual 
es. It is im 
urately the annual expenditure 
tree 


hroughout Sweden. but on the ba 


possible to determine 


rorest 


improvement 
f relative purchasing power it 
s probably equivalent to at least a 
Amertean 
1947 ex 


dollars, 
the 


juarter million 


This is at least twice 


penditures for forest tree luprove 


redity and variation. Briefly stated 
these objectives are: 

1. Production of 
for Torestation 
Genetic 


improved for- 
est trees 


2 improvement of na- 


tive forest stands that are managed 


under a system of natural regen 
eration 

Our reforestation problem justi 
intensive efforts to create im 


planting 


fies 
proved trees for forest 
The seriousness of this problem is 
apparent from the following quota- 


tion taken from ‘‘Some Plain Facts 


eut- 
But 
favor in- 


thinnings and intermediate 


tings) and seed-tree selection 
to 


herently good trees as the progenti- 


rogue his stands and 
tors of each succeeding veneration, 
the practical forester will need eri- 
teria for excellent breeding quality 
be 


veneticist 


estab- 
on 
information 


Such criteria can only 
lished the 
the basis of 
on inheritance and variation 


by forest 


accurate 


Modus Operandi 
T | 


approach to forest tree im- 


| 


ment by public, academic, and pri 


vate agencies In the United States 


Objectives of Forest Genetics 
ific tives of forest 


numerous and diverse 


objec 


The 


veneties 


spec 
are 
This was apparent from r plies re 

ved 1036 


requesting in 


to 


m a questionnaire 


formation on in 


estigations pertaining to forest 


tree improvement. In my opinion 


forestry 1m 


both of 


accumula- 


venetics in relation to 


plies two broad objectives 


will re 


interpretation, and applica 


vhiel quire the 


tion 


tion of sound information on he- 


FOREST GENETICS OBJECTIVE 


THE BASS FOR (MPROVEMENT 


About the Forests’’ (3 
Muel 


the artificial reforestation is a 


tation me u to correct past 


mistakes M 


forest lands 


acres of denuded 


ons 


the United States will 
if ey ure 
easonable 


ird | 


The se 
the many more millions of timbered 
that be clearcut 


replanted. Gradual 


applies to 


‘ond objective 


acres will never 


and 
natural for 


improvement of these 


ests is practicable through roguing 


netic 


differ from that 
used for agricultural crops, or even 


fruit 


provement must 
than 
The 
with 
to 
kor 
of 


trees, for more reasons 


can be encompassed herein 


geneticist is dealing 
that 


ch commerc.al 


forest 


trees require many years 
maturity 
some characters, such as rate 


growth, hardiness, disease, and 
sect 
excellence are available for prelim 

But 
select 
type will have to be grown in 


st 


resistance, juvenile criteria of 


inary selection for a_ final 


analysis every race or new 


for 


stands under various elimatie 
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4 The suthor has endenvored to pictorialize his conception of the dual objecetive of 
genetics in relation to practical forestry. 
j 
| 
restored to produc 
time. The National Resources 
recommended a 25-year planting program 
‘ covering 25 million acres. But even when 
ee n area is planted we have to wait 50 to ,- 
100 years or more before the seedlings 
— 
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The fi 


conditions until maturity 
nal proof is in the harvest 
The forest geneticist must Work 
with wild stocks subjected only to 
natural selection, stocks never sub 
jected to the cultural selection -of 
man. Theoretically the improve 
ment of any wild stock probably 
should begin with (1) segregation 
and evaluation of the racial compo 
ments in the wild population, and 
selection of inherently excellent 
races and individuals; followed by 
2 use of the best vermplasn 
available in the wild stocks, for 
selective breeding and for the pro 


duction of decidedly new types by 
bybridization and by advantageous 
use of natural or induced differ 
ences in the number of chromo 
somes (polyplotds The improve 
ment of forest trees strictly along 
these lines would require extensive 
field) investigations and = progeny 
tests over many Vvears 

The following arguments, for the 
application of our presently avail 
able genetics facilities to continued 
hybridization, are not intended to 
minimize the tremendous 
tance of eventual evaluation of our 
native stocks, the selection of out 
standing varieties and individuals 
and se leetive bree ding between su hi 


individuals 
The Future of Hybridization 


During the next decade, species 
and varietal hybridization will con 
tinue to offer highly profitable em 
ployment for the predictable forest 
venetics personnel, Rate of growth 
mportant Tactor 
in the econ s of reforestation 
and there undoubtedly will be an 
ever inereasing demand for more 
for forest 
planting. We no longer need guess 
that hybrid trees can provide the 
earhest return on a reforestation 
investment. Elybrid vigor has been 
reported fur some first-generation 

nera, including basswoods, catalpas, 


elms, oaks, pines, poplars, and wal 


3 


half or one third the time required for a 
good, nonhybrid timber tree to reach the 
same size. Our forests and farm wood 
ots, where planting is practiced, might 
then be made to produce twice or three 
volume of timber that would be 
produced by planting standard stock or 
etting natural growth populate the site 
Already we have a hybrid pine, that at 
irs is more than twice as high and 
three times as heavy as the better of its 
two parents, So, a new era is beginning 
n reforestation and, although the hy 
bridizing of forest trees seems to be at 
t the same stage that hybridization 

ef eorn had reached in the mid- 


ind failures and disappointments 


be expected along the way, we 


OO ver 


predict that in another 
ester will be using and discussing hybrid 
tree strains as casually as Midwest farn 
ers now discuss their hybrid eortr 

The poplar hybridization pro) 
ect. now carried on at the North 
eastern Forest Experiment Station 
has demonstrated the possibilities 
for improvement In many impor 
tant characters. The original hy 
brids have already reached mer 
chantable size, and their rapid 
growth has been demonstrated in 
western Maine where the growing 
season is relatively short. Approx! 
mately 13,000 hybrids, represent 
ing 99 combinations between 34 dif 
ferent kinds of poplars were orl 
inally planted 6 by 6 feet apart on 
eut-over forest land (// The a 
tual growth of the best 50) percent 
of these hybrids indicates that hy 


brid poplars can produce 4 


t least 
10 cords of pulpwood per acre i 
15 vears (70). Under the same cor 
ditions the most rapid-growing na 
tive species in western Maine would 
require at least 35 vears to produ 
an equal quantity of mer hantabl 
wood per acre 

Th poplar hybrids have also 


lemonstrated that species hybrid 


ization an produce individual 
trees that combine hybrid vigor 
with good timber form, increased 
hardiness, and greater resistance 
disease and insects; that combina 
tions of desirable economic chara 


ters can be obtained literally in 
‘one jump.”’ Many of these con 


binations were unexpected simee 


the characters of the parent trees 
did not provide a basis for predict 
ner othe haracteristics that) ap 
peared n the hybrids Suct in 
predictable but fortunate combina 
tions of economl haracters are 


not lin ited to poplars corrobora 


tive results have heen reporte j tor 


ther hardwoods and for conifers 
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The fact that in forest trees ma- 
jor improvements in economic char- 
acters (in addition to hybrid vig- 
or) have been obtained in the first 
veneration, appears to fit Knight’s 

6) hypothesis on the role of ‘‘ma- 

jor’? genes and pre-adaptation’’ 
in the evolution of economic char- 
acters in agricultural crops. This 
promises much more rapid progress 
in tree improvement than could be 
expected on the basis ot the more 
wrens rally accepted poly con- 
cept 

A final argument for controlled 
hybridization is the fact that it will 
begin to provide exact information 
on inheritance and variation in for- 
est trees, the foundation of forest 
venetics research and of its applica- 
tion to tntensive forest manage 


ment 


“True-Breeding” Trees Not 
Necessary 


\ major reason for an apathetic 
attitude to- 


ward tree breeding has been the 


and even pessimistic 


erroneous assiimption that the im 
provement of forest trees will ne 
cessitate continued breeding for 
many Vvears to develop true-breed 
n tv pes Forest management 
rightly envisions natural regenera 
tion as almost a silvicultural obli 
ation. and looks upon reforesta 
tion as hecessarv measure to re 


So the 


pair misuse or catastro] 


lantin vith Fy hybrids 


harvest, as in the case of 
hybrid corn, has not been favorably 
received. Such replanting will not 


be necessary, but in favorable lo- 


av well become finan 
‘ally advantageous when highly 
improved trees are available 

With hybrids such as poplars, 
heaply propagated 
fre ittines, any excellent tree 
ean be multiplied immediately as a 
lone; every vegetatively propa 
rated individual will POSSeSS the 


same inherent characteristics as the 


parent tre \nd a stand of Fy hy 
brid poplar will not need to be re- 
planted because these trees repro 
duce profusely from root suckers 


All members of a clone are ge- 
netically identical, Every tree will 
possess not only all the excellent 
characters of the original hvbrid, 
but it will also exhibit, and to the 


i 
Are t 
| 
A 
at 
nuts 
The results of pine hybridization 
at the Institute of Forest Genetics 
have prompted the following pre oy 
(12 
Soon there w he hybrid forest trees 
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same degree, all its inherent weak- 
nesses. The situation involves far 
too great a risk to warrant exten- 
sive forest plantations of a single 
clone. Some new or unexpected en- 
vironmental factor to which the 
clone had not been subjected dur- 
ing its trial period, such as climatic 
extremes, disease or insect epidem 
ics, could wipe out the entire invest 
ment. Fortunately, this hazard can 
be alleviated by using a random 
mixture of clones for forest plant- 
ing. A mixed plantation of 50 to 
100 selected clones, fairly uniform 
in growth-rate and representing 
several or many species crosses, can 
provide a wider range of variabili- 
ty and therefore a larger margin of 
safety, than seedlings of a single 
species 

Considerable research the 
vegetative propagation of pines has 
failed, except for Pinus radiata, to 
provide a cheap, practical method 
for the propagation of forest plant- 
ing stock. This problem also ap- 
plies to many other timber species 
although there is evidence that for 
some hardwoods practical methods 
can be developed. But lack of prac- 
tical methods for vegetative propa- 
vation does not necessarly rule out 
the use of excellent F;, hybrids for 
reforestation. 

Righter (8) has presented an ex- 
cellent case for reforestation with 
F, hvbrid seedlings derived from 
large-scale controlled pollinations. 
He bases his argument on the fun- 
damental difference between the 
materials and conditions of agricul 
ture and of silviculture. One basic 
difference is that ‘‘In agriculture 
a high degree of genetic uniformity 
is deemed to be essential in the 
original stand of a crop.’ Such ge- 
netic uniformity is not required in 
silviculture because ‘‘the eventual 
loss of 90 percent or more of the 
original stand, which would be 
ruinous in agriculture, is natural 
and beneficial in silviculture, which 
depends on close spacing to insure 
good stem form and on the gradual 
elimination of most of the stand 
through competition to accommo- 
date growth in size.’’ 

Stockwell and Righter (72) are 
confident that forest stands of the 
hybrid Pinus attenuradiata, pro- 
duced at the Institute of Forest Ge- 


netics, would not need to be re- 
planted after each harvest cutting 
They report that 

The first generation hybrids, or F: 
plants are reasonably uniform in growth 
rate and other characters, Seedlings trom 
these trees representing the sec ond gener 
ation of hybrids, or F2 plants, show great 
variability. However, a consid rable num 
ber of the trees (approaching 50 percent) 
are as good as the F hybrid, and a few 
are even better. In a stand composed of 
this F. hybrid population there would be 
enough good trees of the second genera 
tion to repopulate the area and crowd out 
inferior trees before the stand reaches 
maturity 


Selecting and Testing Elite Races 


Racial studies continue to con- 
stitute the major activity of Euro 
pean forest genetics research, Such 
work is amply justified in a coun 
try like Sweden where the land 
area is relatively small, where for- 
est products are a major source of 
income, where forest management 
is intensive, and where a rigorous 
climate drastically limits the num- 
ber of timber species and the adapt- 
ability of local races. The situation 
is somewhat different in the United 
States where the climatic conditions 
in practically every important for 
est region favor a wide diversity 
of valuable timber species. Fur- 
thermore, in comparison to its im- 
portance in Sweden, wood in the 
United States is a relatively minor 
commodity, forest management is 
less intensive, and we have fewer 
trained foresters per unit of forest 
area { 

Rapid and profitable prgqgress on 
racial or individual tree Kelection 
and evaluation will require the 
close cooperation of many local for 
esters. They are in the best posi 
tion to know their stands, to evalu 
ate growing conditions, and thus to 
recognize the elite races or indi- 
vidual trees. Without the aid ot 
local foresters, racial studies limit- 
ed to even a single important spe- 
cies, such as the eastern white pine, 
would require far greater expendi 
tures for forest genetics research 
than are available at present or 
predictable within the next decade 

The forest geneticist must con 
tinue preliminary studies of racial 
and individual variation, but the 
intensive search for, and field test- 
ing of, select natural races and in- 
dividuals may have to be post 
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poned. Rapid progress will be pos- 
sible when most professional for- 
esters have a sufficient background 
in forest geneties to take an active 
interest in the inherent character- 
istics of their timber stands. This 
will depend largely upon the for- 
estry schools. 


A Challenge for Forestry Schools 


Interest and activity in forest 
genetics is still limited largely to 
the research field; the leavening is 
present but it has hardly begun to 
make appreciable inroads into the 
rank and file of the profession. Re- 
search activity in the United States 
has been directed almost entirely 
toward the improvement of trees 
for forestation. In terms of land 
area and economic values, the see- 
ond half of the objective—the ge- 
netical improvement of our natural 
forest stands—eventually will be 
the most important. Appreciable 
progres: toward this objective will 
not be possible until the majority 
of professional foresters are aware 
of the importance of inheritance 
and variation for forest manage- 
ment, are alert to genetical differ- 
ences, and are looking for inherent 
variation among their timber trees. 

To my knowledge, forest genetics 
is not an undergraduate require- 
ment in any forestry course. I 
realize that the technical curricula 
of our forest schools are bursting 
at the seams. Nevertheless, ele- 
mentary forest genetics is an im- 
portant complement to the techni- 
cal education of the professional 
forester, and as such it should be 
an undergraduate requirement. 
A one-hour, one-semester lecture 
course would be sufficient for the 
present. This should not be an ele- 
mentary course in general genetics 
or in agricultural genetics. It 
should be a course in forest ge- 
netics, to provide the basis for un- 
derstanding the relation of geneties 
to forestry, and to make clear those 
concepts which will be essential to 
the genetical improvement of our 
managed forests 
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The Defense of Forest Recreation Areas 


Against Overambitious Irrigation, Flood 


ON FEBRUARY 


hearing at 


servationists were 


pole 


1 the case 


of the Cloud Peak 


It wi 
reau 
prote 
that 


area 


isa hearing 


of Reclan 


‘sts avainst a 


would flood 


Sheridan, 


Control, and Water Power Projects 


at a public 


Wyo., 


con 


assembled to 


Primitive 


for the preservation 


Area 


alled by the Bu 


ation in response to 


proposed dam 


the 


of this wilderness 


sf ‘ la 


itt 


outstanding 


On this oe 


defense of 


rional koreste r John W 


er of Denver 


prese nted testi 


and 


note 


eloquently 


d the wilderness poles 


the 


mitre 


his sienifi 


to de 
things 
publi 
pu 


Ir ne with this thinking, the Forest 
Service some fifteen years ago established 
i series of primitive or wilderness areas 
within some of the existing national for 
ests Che greatest proportion by far of 


the western national forests were carved 
out of the then publie domain. This 


lomain was land that had always 


onged to the Government Except for 
some use | trappers, miners, timber cut 
ters, and stockmen, much of this co 
was st n th same primitive condition 
when Columbus discovered America 
The Forest Service felt that this was 
the final opportunity to preserve for pos 
teritvy some of the last unspoiled country 
‘ r r t} rs Witt tt ept 
of sor natior ks and nation 
ment tl { int ‘ wit! ! ti r 
est was tl st ryin territor 
continent United States of ar nse 


Such a statement would not have 
riven twenty-five vears ago 
that time 


dance of wild 


been 
there was an abun 
ountry, and it had 
urred to many that it would 
bye desi ible to desi road 
less areas. But even as early as 
IS72 our country did create a na 
we have designat 


then 


tronal park, and 


ed mans TI is. repre 
sents vision on. the part of our 
leaders of that day It betokens re 
markable vision that a little over 
fifteen vears ago the Forest Ser 
wee desienated ertain portions of 
national forests as primitive areas 
It is sienificant indeed that 
vears avo the Adirondacks of New 
York were declared to be dedicated 
to preservation. in the primitive 
tate. And we have the Cook Coun 


tv Forest Preserve, near Chicago 
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Olaus J. Murie 


Moose 
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Director, the Wilderness Society 


administered as a primitive area 

Numerous other situations could be 

cited 
This 


trend 


clearly demonstrates a 


This type of recreation is 


sought with increasing intensity 
Many millions of people are visit 
ing our national parks each year 
Other millions are seeking recrea 


What 


time was looked upon as a 


tion In our national forests 
at one 
pleasant vacation, if one had the 
become 
We are 


proud of our living standards. Ree 


time or money, has now 


part of our way of living 


reation must now be looked upon as 
a part of that standard. It is an 
element in our social structure 

The fact that our conservation 
organizations must repeatedly at 
tend hearings in defense of estab 
lished recreation areas—— wilderness 
areas, national parks, or state parks 

pomts to serous defect in out 
vovernmnental structure 

At first we planned our conserva 


tion programs with a view to meet 


ing each threat as it arose. The 
Quetico-Superior canoe wilderness 
has been a prominent issue for 


We have rushed to the de 


ense of other areas one by one, but 


vears 


it was not until rece rithy that a 
orce so strong and intrenched that 
it is overwhelming arose to oppose 
onservationists The individual 
threats have coalesced so as to as 
sume the proportions of a military 


campaign 


\ 
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We still have to defend our in- 
dividual treasures, but that is not 
enough, The only remedy for what 
is happening to America now is a 
vovernmental policy that will meet 
the needs of modern society. 

One example will illustrate what 
During the hearing on 
Lake Solitude at Sheridan, Wyo., 
such conservation groups as_ the 
Wilderness Society, the Izaak Wal- 
ton 


mean 


League of America, local or 
individuals 


were pleading for the preservation 


ganizations, and many 


{an area that had been duly set 
aside for a special use, in response 


to a publie need, by a well-recog 


nized unit of our federal govern 
nent And the Forest Service, 
through its regional director, was 
there to defend the land that the 


American people through Congress 
had entrusted to its care and ad 
ministration 

Yet another government unit, ig 
noring the dedicated 
that land feature, without the con- 
the Forest 
consulting 


purpose of 


and 
general 


Service, 
the 
proceeded to su 


sent of 
without 
American public, 
perimpose its own planus for the 
areas, plans that would destroy its 


original purpose. During the hear 


ings it became apparent that the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the De 
partment of the Interior was un 


aware of the significance of a prim 


itive area, or considered it unim 


portant 


At least in partial explanation of 


this attitude it must be conceded 
that the Burean of Reelamation 
had grown up during a period 


when 


undedi 


abundance of 
there 


there was an 


ated land, when Was 


plenty of room. room enough for 
many kinds of projects without 
their clashing too seriously with 


each other, Now we have suddenly 
With the exigen 


hanieal civ- 


hecome erowded 


esota stepped up me 


ilization, in which as sensitive, and 


somewhat sentient human organ 


isms we find it necessary to provide 


a suitable compensating environ 


ment, we suddenly discover that 
the peace and solitude of unerowd 
d places is not a luxury for the 


few, but a necessity for the many 
It is not to be 
strictly 


trade 


bureau whose netion 


materialistic, whose stock in 


is engineering skill, can be cogniz- 
ant of particularized social trends 
It is not to be expected that such a 
bureau would developed a 
personnel expert in the intricacies 


have 
of social needs. It is to be expected 
that to meet the objections of con- 
what 
have inspections of their 


servationists they would do 
they did 
projects on the basis of estimating 
wildlife values in dollars and cents 
‘*before and after’’ so as to have 
something tangible to weigh against 
the expected financial benefits of 
the project 

1 do not offer this interpretation 
as sarcasm. I offer it as a possible 
explanation of what has happened 
I offer it in the spirit of generosity 
the engineering 
the Army 
into this picture, 1 do not know 
Nor understand 
why they are duplicating the work 


toward bureau 


Just how engineers fit 


can many of us 
of an established federal bureau 
Let us remember, too, that there 
are other agencies working on their 
their 
plans with the plans of others. In 
the October 1949 number of Sports 
Afield the Washington correspond 
ent, Michael Hudoba, 


part: ** Drainage of marshes repre 


own, without correlating 


reports 


sents one of the most serious threats 
and wildlife re 

three Federal 
avencies——Reclamation, Arm) 
Agriculture 
steam: shovels at the ready, 


to our waterfowl 


sources. At least 
and 
are standing by with 
all set 
to move in on invaluable marsh 
areas 


“The Army 


claim authorits 


Engineers already 
for drainage of 15 
million acres of this 
The Reclamation Bu 
reau is seeking to extend its author 
itv to 


country’s 
marshlands 
Arkansas as 


Louisiana and 


a prelude to extensive drainage 
The Agriculture Depart 
ment is interested in a Congression 
HR. 915 whieh 


would ultimately drain 57 


proje ‘TS 


al proposal 
million 
acres of marshlands. 

Marshlands 
part of 


normally 
but this 
with which 


are not 


forest recreation, 
is part of the situation 
we have to contend 
Our country, as we have known 
Our free 
after another, are to 


Rich 


under water 


it, is in danger running 


streams, one 


be submerged bottomlands 


are to be put Roads 


and engineering structures are to 
penetrate our recreation areas In- 
valuable winter range for big game 
and marshlands for waterfowl are 
to be sacrificed. Neither national 
parks nor national forests are held 
sacred. In short, our human en- 
vironment is to be drastically al- 
the pattern 
of our culture is to be seriously 
affected 


tered on a huge scale; 


Should individual bureaus have 
this much power, without consulta- 
of other 
bureaus, and other groups of inter 


tion with and agreement 
ested people ? 

Last August, at Lake Suecess, | 
had opportunity to attend the ses 
the International Techni 
cal Conference on the Protection of 


sions of 


Nature, meeting under the auspices 
of UNESCO. One panel, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Ira N. Gabriel 
son, had under consideration large 
One of 
the questions under consideration 


scale planned enterprises 
Was: 

‘*Should the 
tion and of 
the qoodunll of 


tasks of 
restoration be 


conserva- 
left to 
the authorities of 
planned enterprise?” 

It was the Unanimous opinion of 
all those present that the answer is 
wo 

It was stated: ‘* A planned enter 

undertaken with 
The real 


ization of a plan as it was conceived 


prise is usually 
one or more objectives 
or as it Was expedient to carry it 


out has a multitude of conse 
quences, desired or undesired, fore 
seen or unforeseen 

“We have 
getting a full 


due to 


never succeeded in 
view of the 
the 


sary ecological data. What is worse, 


conse 
quences lack of neces 
we have probably never wanted to 
Why Be 
cause a planned enterprise is rare 
lv the is the 


work of engineers.’’ 


or even thought of it 


work of scientists; it 

Comments from delewates stressed 
the fact that 
skilled, were 
assume responsibility for the com 


The 


engineers, however 


not im a position to 


plex needs of the community 


following proposal was avreed 
pon 

It is essential, therefore, that a Board 
f revic with the necessary powers 

1. Reeeive all information about the 
pl ! 


Be authorized and empowered to get 


Fe 
39 
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a full view of the probable consequences 
of its realization 
4. Decide how it should be modified 
the oceasion arising in connection with 
the compensations assured by the govern 
ment to whoever carries out the plan) to 
arrive at the greatest benefits not only to 
the initiators of the work but to the en 
tire community mn respects 
4. Persuade the government that the 


plan should be modified in the a 


It was further concluded: ** That 
the U.S. A. refrain from ‘selling 
Its plans to other place s before the 
operations of this Board of Review 
have been experimented with and 


caught the imagination of Congress 
even though the cost runs into as- 
tronomical figures, has not had the 
scrutiny or authoritative advice of 
those who are concerned with nu 
merous other branches of our so 
celal structure 

At the request of a member of 
Congress, the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress 
was asked to investigate, on a na- 
tion-wide basis, the probable needs 
for wilderness areas, the trend of 
thought on this question, and to 
submit a comprehensive report on 
the wilderness situation today. Pre 
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ton League, and other societies are 
campaigning vigorously for a 
change of procedure, by which the 
huge dam-building programs that 
are being proposed will not be left 
in the hands of a single bureau, or, 
even worse, in the hands of two 
rival bureaus. We should not have 
to rush to the defense of individual 
recreation areas, as projects pop up 
here and there. We need to slow 
our pace 

I would urge that we adopt the 
suggestion of the International 
Technical Conference for the Pro- 
tection of Nature at Lake Suecess, 


sense 
perfected 
a 
ernment to take 


way, that for 


This is looking forward 
stressing something that the con 


servation organizations of America 


note of 
dam building program now under 


the present has 


This ts 


are earnestly requesting our gov tion. This, together with the action 


The huge 


Forest-Wildlife Ideologies 


The article ‘‘ Forest-Wildlife Ide 
ologies’’ by C. R. Gutermuth (No- 
vember 1949) calls attention to the 
potentialities for inereasing wild 
life on forested lands by proper 
planning of habitat, to the fact that 
many foresters overlook this impor 
tant forest resource, and to the 
possible support of interested peo- 
ple concerned with wildlife in’ be 
half of adequate appropriations for 
Forest Service wildlife work. With 
all of these points I strongly con 
eur 

I note that the emphasis in the 
article is entirely upon wildlife 
viewed as game, and that the im 
pression is given that the prin ipal 
pubhe support for these objectives 
must be hoped for from hunters 
and fishermen Mav I add that 
there are many additional millions 
of people, including the 30 n illion 
who visited the national parks, the 
members of scientific and recrea 


tional societies and others who en 


sumably this report will be pub 
lished in due time 
This is a step in the right diree 


taken by the international group at 
Lake Suecess, points the way. The 
Wilderness Society, the Izaak Wal 


jov wildlife without a lethal aim, 
who are sincerely interested in sup- 
porting wildlife proteetion and who 
can be marshalled behind these ef- 
forts? One of the weaknesses of 
our national program for wildlife 
preservation, it seems to me, Is that 
much of the expression favoring it 
is designed to provide more game 
for hunting than to perpetuate all 
species of birds and animals for 
their own intrinsie values. Im 
proved habitat for all forms of life, 
not only the *‘game’’ species, is ur 
gently needed 

Our forests and woodlands can 
also be improved to enable our en 
dangered fur-bearing mammals to 
survive in greater numbers, and 
these can add to the value of our 
forests. It should not be difficult to 
enlist the support of groups inter- 
ested in these animals behind the 
program Mr. Gutermuth recom- 
mends 


M. PackKarp, 
National Parks Association 


which I have quoted 
cedure would insure that the many 
minority interests of a democratic 


society will receive fair and reason- 
able representation in undertakings 
that so drastically change the face 
of our country 
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Techniques and Possibilities for 
Douglas-Fir Breeding 


A technique for controlling pollination in Pseudotsuga ts described, and 


results are presented for small tests including selfing, intra-species 


CTOSSURG, 
for applying the technique 


through selective 


BREEDERS THE world over are cur 
rently remodeling many forest tree 
species the better to supply human 
In North America this 
is mostly with pines (5 
date little 


with the 


needs 16 
work and 
poplars 14 To 
trolled 
Pseudotsuga has been reported ex- 


cept by Allen Yet 


the possibilities of genetic improve 


con 
breeding venus 


interest in 


ment of Douglas-fir is growing 
(7 To anticipate the need for re 
liable 
Pseudotsuga, it 


tests 


techniques — for 
decided to 
proce- 
for the 
Righter 


(4) and to determine what adap 


breeding 
was 
using the 


make small 


dures already worked out 


pines by Cumming and 
tations 

Therefore, in the spring of 1947 
controlled 
tempted on two Douglas-fir trees, 
1948 on in the 
Arboretum of the Institute 
Placerville 
were all of 
coast origin and at the time 
from 21 to 23 


ot pollina 


are necessary 


pollinations were at 


and in a single tree 
Eddy 
of Forest 
Calit 

Pacifie 
of pollination were 
The 


tions attempted 


Genetics at 


These trees 


vears old tv pes 


were selfing in 
and inter 


with P 


Special attention was paid 


tra species Crossine, 


species crossing macro 
carpa 
to the following phases of breeding 
technique isolat 


{} 


flowers, 


pollen handling 


ing the pollination eone 


protection, and cone collection 
Pollen Handling 


Pollen collection 
obstacle to 


presented the 
first applving pine 
Pseudot- 
catkins 


small 
with 


breeding techniques to 
suga. The 
of 
and 
those of most 


pollen-bearing 
idotsuga are rather 
delicate as compared 
pines. Furthermore, 
bud 


and pollen shedding is different in 
the two 


the process of development 


genera. In most pine 


species the pollen-bearing catkins 


emerge from their buds from sev 


and CTOSStHG 


The author discusses possibilities 


to ge netical mrprovement of Dough s-fir 


breeding and hybridization 


eral days to several weeks before 
normal pollen shedding takes place 
and P 


macrocarpa bud-opening and pol 


In Pseudotsuga tarifolia 


len shedding are virtually simul 
When the 
treat 
like pine catkins, that is, to 


taneous attempt was 


made to Pseudotsuga catkin 
buds 
collect buds and place them in an 
extractor to open, the buds invari 
ably 
satisfactory quantities of 
The first collection of 
pollen was made by allowing pollen 


withered without shedding 


pollen 


snecessful 


to shed onto sheets of paper from 
branches brought into the labora 
As Richter 


f/) point out, however, this meth 


Cumming and 
od is not applicable if many crosses 
are being attempted simultaneous 
Iv and rigid control of parentage 
is required 

The method finally developed is to 
place twig tips two to three inches 
long, bearing pollen catkin buds on 
the under side of the stem as illu 
Allen (7), in a length 


of viscose sausave casing. both ends 


strated by 


of which are closed by double folds 
and secured with an adhesive 
loaded 


hung ina 


tape 
then 
room to SO 


kept 


‘extractors’” are 
warm 
in which the air is 


moving, and since the viscose al 
lows water vapor to pass, the twigs 
If the col 


lection has not been too early, the 


evradually lose moisture 


catkin buds will open in response 
to the and the 
which sheds immediately is trapped 
in the 


fainer 


warm air, 


polls 


smooth, transparent con 


Since the vield of pollen 
per catkin is small compared with 
that of even the least prolific pines 
the pollen is transferred directly 
toa pollinating syringe, 

To date it has not seemed prac 
tical to develop a pollen handling 
technique as rigid as that described 
for the although there 


is no reason why the twigs bearing 


pines i 


John W. Duffield 


Institute of Forest 
Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, which is maintained by the For 
est Service, U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture, in cooperation with the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


Geneticist, Genetics, 


California 


washed 
before placing them in the viscose 


unopened buds cannot be 
extractors. In any attempt to ap- 
ply the immersion method to Pseu- 
dotsuga, it should be remembered 
that pollen of this genus is gen- 
erally heavier than water, whereas 
most grains of will 
float 


since 


pine pollen 
This point may be irrelevant 
the floating off of contami- 
pollen grains is not the only 
function of the immersion method 


nant 
Lidforss and, more recently, 

found that wetting 
and subsequent drying are highly 


Saarnijoki (13 


lethal to many angiosperm pollens, 
Righter (4) 
contaminant 


Cumming and 
that 


start 


and 
pollen 

then 
die as the extractor dries out. So 


suggest 
may to germinate and 


far, no work has been done on 
storage and testing of Pseudotsnuga 
pollen, reliance being placed on the 
use of 


The 


for pines 


freshly collected) material 
testing techinques described 


should be applicable. 


Isolating the Flowers 


Allen (1 
seribed the 


has illustrated and de- 
features which aid in 
distinguishing the eonelet buds 
from the vegetative buds of Doug- 
These features were found 


helpful, vet it proved more difficult 


las-fir 


conelet buds before 
the with 
One reason for 


to recognize 


they open than is case 
most pine species 
this diffieults 


of Psendotsuea 


is that the opening 
conelet buds is 
more sudden and apparently more 
svehronized single 


closely over a 


than in Pinus. Another rea 
the 


between 


tree 
son ois less obvious differences 
vevetative 

Careful 
Douvlas-fir trees 


conelet and 
buds in 


daily 


to be used as seed parents is neces- 


Pseudotsuga 
serutiny of 
sary if pollination bags are to be 
applied to flowering branches be- 
fore conelet buds have started to 
open 

The pollination bay used to iso- 
late 


for use 


flowers 
with 


required adaptation 
Pseudotsuga. The 


| 
$ 
ay 
eat 
on 
; 
1% 
; 
ay 
* 
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lowering twigs of Douwlas-tir are 
quite ty parti ilarls Th 
ol the oastal races of this species 
Therefor it was bel ed that the 
cloth deseribed by Cutming 
and Righter would cause ex S 
bending and the risk of breakau 
im vinds \ecordimgly, vis 
been tried on. se ral pine sp 
at the Institute of Forest Geneties 
in 1946, were used. This material 
ippears to have been used first by 
Smith ane Romber 15 vho 
up thei bags by closing both 
ends of tubular sections of trans 
parent Viscose with eotton The 
writer previous experience with 
this bav had shown that the tern 
inal tton ine ofter became 
veighted down wit rain water 
tf the Same time softened 
t ISON \s a result, many bags 
folded r and collapsed about 
t} enmergin flowers injuring 
t} ollow ra few trials and 
stions by s ral members of 


onstru 


a 


by n 

nal 
akin 
fold 
our 


bay 

ait Ith 
es 
iKine a 
doub 
and 


ing a seal under intense sunshine 


ecasional rain 
When applying bags, one must 


buds unless 


As Al 


enclosing catkin 


self-pollination is desired 


len 1) showed, some twigs bear 
both types of flowers in close prox 
mit so removal of catkin buds 
mav be required. Needles are re 
at the point of attact 
nent of the baw, where a cotton 
wrapping is applied. soft) 16 
ply cotton cord is used (4 This 
soft cord with a relatively high co 


efficient of friction is) espeetall 
necessar vhen using smoot 
baveving material such as viscose 
Baveing should not be done too far 


n advan of flowering as experi 


ille 


spring 


veather of Placer has shown 


Pseudotsuga to be more susee ptible 
to heat injury within the bags than 
most species of pines So far it 


appears that the vear-old foliave is 


more SUSceD than the 


Pollination 


ful s of conelet 


tivity have not vet been made. TI 
lon bracts of the Psendotsuga 
onelet obseure the behavior of the 
seales, which cannot be readily ce 
tected the lear-cut position 


ribed by 
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The agitator is 
slightly 
barrel 


a pollen agitator 


a fine tube 


brass 


the 


vuave 
than 
J-shaped bend at one end 
The straight end of the 


shorter syringe 
with a 


this tube 


is inserted in the svringe’ bulb, 
Vhich, in turn, is placed in the 
svringve barrel in the usual manner 


In use. the 


needle is thrust through 


the bag at an appropriate place 
and the svringe ts held with the 
needle end uppermost so that the 
pollen charge hes clear of the dis 
charge orifice of the svringe barrel 


When the bulb is squeezed briskly, 


a fine jet of air at high speed stirs 
up the pollen charge and the cloud 


ot poll rh 


through 


) formed is then expelled 


needle 


the 


and dispersed 


throughout the bage- After pol 
lination the needle puncture is 
sealed with a small pateh of cell 
ulose tape or plugged with a wisp 
or cotton 

Pvralin streamer tags i are 
satisfactory to mark the pollinated 


1948 time 


modification \ 


and cost 


ny tried sue 


vide and 
trom 


fabri 


a hand number 


pre 


are 


set to print each nun 


ber twice. A mumber is stamped 
it the end and middle of each strip 
Then the numbered end is folded 
over im stapled down with an 
office stapler, leaving a loop long 
enou to allow the tail of the tag 
to be passe hrouch it. This makes 
i tag with its distinguishing nun 


the free 


loop and 


operation \ l hy 


apped 


and 


12 
| 
& 
emerging foliage or developing cor 
4 . 4 
onelets. Tf on rs are to 
the institute staff in 1946, we de nelet If only a w bags are t Savi 
loped a simple. rapidly-prepared be placed on a single tree, it is cessfully. Strips 1 in 
; hace wl h reduced this tvpe of loss erable to use the nort sidie Of the 24 hes long are eu s 
nd had the advantage of being rown in order to reduce heat in doped’ aircraft om 
isy to stack compactly jury then stamped with 
ing machi 
fated diameter of abo |) 
neh fold geross or 
4 
st iri the mel witl five 
tapling machine sta Phese Stages des Cumming and toot 
er protected under a ie 
mies have the advantages of licl Righter i) for Pinus and illu 
lat nd same distinguish number is re 
: t. Mat t 3 to 4 , peated in the middle of the tag so =: 
ow a reais ‘ 0 \bies Flowers of Pseudotsu a 
is To ever vien the tae 
nts reach bag and more than vere considered receptive and wer i : 
Ss tied around a twig Irving is 
pin ! i per man pollinated when thev had cer plete ' 
rhe seul mereved froy the bud scales 
end of the tag through 
| The results seen » have ist a 7 
Poll +7 pulling tight 
! Vili this irh t riterion of " 
su ram? easier than tving on 
t t t ac +. 
mall wired ta For se ritv in windy 
\s is ho omofed. if is aa } } ld he wr 
ble that uit intities of tag should be wri ve 
fore, D las-fir breedit res r. J. W. McK of Belts Ma 
lvine pollen than the 0.5-to-1 
\ rent Seribed by Cumming and Righter ther resisting ink was 
‘ R ‘ mt fort Ink ¢ n 
of vas modified bv fitting it with 
pes 
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formed After 5 months of ex- 
posure, both the exposed and 
covered numbers on these tags were 
little faded, and the fabric near the 
point of attachment was somewhat 
brittle. This was at the time of 
cone collection, and no tags had 
been lost. Similar tags used in the 
eooler, damper climate of Berkeley, 
California, were in good condition 
after 12 months; others have sur 
vived 12 months of exposure on 
trees at 7.000 feet in the Sierra 
Nevada. Thus these tags are satis 
factory for species which require 
only one season to mature seed 
Tests in progress with the pines 
will reveal the suitability of these 
tags for species with biennial and 


triennial cones 


Cone Protection 


Since mseets which destro. 
eones and seeds of Pseudotsuga ap 
pear to make their attack early in 
the development of the cones, it 
is necessary, as well as expedient 
to apply cone-protecting bags at 
the time when the pollination bags 
are removed. This should be done 
as soon as the conelets are no long 
er receptive, to minimize heat in 
jury in the transparent bags. Here 
again. in the absence of careful 
studies, an arbitrary criterion has 
been set up. Within a week or two 
following conelet emergence, de 
pending on the weather, the rapid 
lv enlarging cones turn downward 
sharply to assume the deflexed 
position characteristic of the ma 
ture cone This has been used as 
an indication that it is safe to re 
place the pollination bags with 
small cloth bags. For two vears it 
has been observed that flight of 
Douglas-fir pollen has ceased by 
this time 

The suggestion (74) that a single 
baw be used to combine the fune 


tions of flower isolation. cone and 


seed protection and lahe ling Is 
particularly attractive for Pseu 
dotsuga. Such a baw would not have 


to be as large as would be required 

r the pines; on Douglas-fir it 
would need acconimodate only one 
vear's shoot growth plus a= few 
relatively small cones. It would 
need, however, a certain degree of 
transparency, the property of 


filtering out the longer wave lengths 


of sunlight, and sufficient porosity 
and permeability to permit cooling 
by transpiration and air movement. 
Also, it would have to be light, 
fairly durable and inexpensive 


Cone Collection and Seed 
Extraction 


Although the cone protection 
bags prevent loss of seed if the 


cones open before collection, it is 
more efficient to collect cones before 
they open. If Douglas-fir cones are 
opened in drying trays the seeds 
are less likely to become entangled 
in masses of resin, needle frag 
ments, and cone seales than if 
seeds are shed into bags along with 
drops of resin, which exude rather 
plentifully from the maturing 


eones 
Results 
In both the 1947 and 1948 tests 


few cones were lost between pol 


lination and harvest, regardless of 


"whether the cones contained hol 


low or sound seeds (Table 1). This 
is not surprising, since Allen 
harvested cones containing large 
unfilled seeds from branches on 
which he had prevented pollination 
Several facts emerge from Table 
First, controlled cross pollina 
tions within the species gave a hich 
vield of sound seed, much higher 
than uncontrolled wind - pollina 
tion. Second, the self-pollinations 
made on one tree vielded no sound 
seed and relatively few hollow 
seeds Third, the Inter-spectes 
eross Pseudotsuga  tarifoliasx 
macrocarpa appears, from the 
meager evidence at hand, to be 
rather hard to make. Future at 
tempts, using other parent. trees 


mav be more suecessful, The three 


or Co Por 
Con 
P rents nollir 
1447 
NT 
I a a, Wet rr 17 
Wind neighboring 
irboretum trees 1 
1948. Seed t 
P. ta a, Webber Creek 
1 No, 38 
48 Soad rev 


apparently sound seeds out of a 
total of 488 large seeds resulting 
from this cross failed to germinate, 
so no ¢laim to have accomplished 


this cross is made 


Data on germination behavior 
may shed some light on the ade 
quacy of pollination — control 
Righter (72) has shown that lots 
of seed from a single pine seed 
tree which differ only in’ pollen 
parentage will require different 
mean times for germination. This 
behavior has been noted so fre 
quently at the Institute of Forest 
Genetics that it has become one of 
the most generally applied eriteria 
for adequacy of pollination con 
trol. Eleven germination counts 
extending from the .12th to the 
Sérd day after sowing showed the 
following behavior of two lots of 
seed collected from P. tarifolia 
No. 43 in 1948 


Pollen parent 
P. taxifolia 


No. 47 Wind 


Number of seeds sown 
Pereent germination r 


Mean time to germinate 


Germination started on the 16th 
day and was completed on the 30th. 
The mean difference of two days in 
germination time was found to be 
highly significant at the 1 percent 
level. This appears to be fairly 
acceptible evidence that the two 
lots of seed constitute different pop 
ulations, and that, therefore, a de 
vree —undertermined, of course 
of pollination control was achieved 
n this case. This conclusion may 
he tested by further studies of the 


two lots of seedlings as they de 


ve lop 
Cones Hollow Sound 
‘ ted seeds is 
nt / 1 No 
Vumber Vumber Number 
71 
‘32 
a No. 48 
ta an 
187 O15 
27 $3 ; 
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Discussion 


This small amount of explora 


torv breeding with Douglas-fir sug 
gests that the niques worked 
out for the , in be readily 
adapted to ! otsuga. It is still 


too early to ciaim absolute control 
of pollination in these experiments 
This must await a study of the 
seedlings produced, a difficult mat 
ter in a genus in which species dif 
ferences are so relatively slight 
at least in young plants—as they 
appear in Pseudotsuga. Neverthe 
less, the facts that attempted intra 
species cross pollinations gave high 
er sound seed vields than wind 
pollination and that attempted 
selfing produced no sound seed are 
in agreement with results) with 
other conifers. Further confidence 
in the techniques used is inspired 
by the seed germination data 
controlled pollinations are not ace 
quate to be representati detailed 
st estimate are not possible It 
ollination ostsS may 


be lower than with the pines, and 


eertainly no hi r Righter 11 
has est ited tl labor charge for 
produe! ntrolled - pollinated 
pin ds to be from 30 to 40 man 
dat per 1.000) pollination bags 


each of which may enclose 3 to 
1D pote ntial cones in the pines, per 


haps fewer in Douglas-fir 


young tre and sel i! rtil 
Allen has shown that Douglas 
fir trees as as Vears iV 
produce good crops of ind seed 
he trees used in the present study 
were fri 1 to 23 vears old and 
li ‘ in f their neighbors o the 
Sal t had been per lneing 
or ihundantly for veral vears 
i! that tl prospects Tor 
secur irly crops from planta 
tion lage sth ty are 
good. Self-infertilit nad \] 
len (2) and in the present study 
suggests the possibility of pre 
ducing ntrolled-pollinated seed 


without bagging on isolated seed 


trees or on blocks of single clones 
of seed trees This ld be done 
either by inter-planting the blocks 


with selected pollen parents, or, in 
view of the generally inadequate 
pollen production by young Doug- 
las-firs, by dusting seed-tree blocks 
with pollen collected from selected 
pollen parents. A single self-in 
fertile clone of the intended seed 
parent species might also he 
planted within pollinating range of 
already established trees of an 
other species 

Douglas-fir is likely to prove as 
susceptible of improvement through 
controlled breeding as other forest 
tree species. How, then, may the 
forester working with Douglas-fir 
apply this controlled breeding 
ter hnique? Ile may proceed along 
two general lines, which may be 
described as selective breeding 
within local races or hybridization 
between races and species 

Selecti breeding consists of 
selecting forest trees of outstand 
ine merit in growth rate, form, and 
other qualities and making crosses 
between these se lected individuals 
Lindquist deseribes the stand 
ards and methods for selecting 


elite’’ trees of Seotch pine un 


Sweden Select ling is, at 
first, largely exper ntal, for the 
breeder cannot be certain that hn 
elite’’ trees owe super. 
qualities to outstanding 
heredity in all “uses Lindquist 
himself emphasizes this 


Furthermore, even when a number 
of ‘‘elite’’ trees with outstar dine 
heredity are found and proven by 
progeny tests if isnot likely that 
all the possible cross combinations 
will vield equally good progenies 
This has been the experience of 
corn breeders, who devote much of 
their effort to developing founda 
tion inbreds that will combine to 


form outstanding hybrids. The 


orn breeders find that compara 
wossible combina 

Notwithstand 

on elective 


age stock normally used bv the 
forest planter. Furthermore, the 
returns fror cele tive breeding are 


likelv to inerease with increasing 
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knowledge of the breeding behavior 
of the parent trees used, 

Progeny tests, mentioned above, 
require further comment. pro- 
geny test IS a procedure designed 
to determine the breeding value of 
a plant by a study of its offspring 
The detailed steps which must be 
taken. the ease with which a pro 
geny test may be made, and the 
reliability of the information re 
sulting from such a test depend on 
two sets of factors. The first of 
these nas to do with the normal 
method of reproduction of the 
plant being tested; the second with 
the mode of inheritance of the 
character being studied. The simp- 
lest case is one in which the plant 
is normally self-pollinated and the 
character being studied is qualita- 


tive. and clear-cut, such as color or 


shape. Such a character is often 
conditioned by one or a small num 
ber of genes, and the offspring of 
a self-pollinated plant can be 
scored into a few obvious classes 


on the basis of the appearance or 
non-appearan of this character 
If the offspring are all of the de 
sired tvpe. the parent pli nt tested 


valuable one 


None of the conifers about which 


we have anv information can be 


tested so simply Thes are ill 
wind - pollinated and enerally 
self-infertil As a= result, each 


tree, the descendant of a long line 
of cross pollinations, is highly het 
erozveous. A further result is that 
even if a tree is suceessfullv self 
pollinated, or pollinated by a single 
known pollen parent, the resulting 
seedlings will form a population 
heterogeneous in all respects; it will 
be difficult or impossible to draw 
valid conclusions as to the breed 
ing value of the parent. If the 
‘haracter tested Is) quantitative, 
such as rate of wood production, 
the situation is further complicated 
hy the fact that. almost without ex 
eption. sneh characters are condi 
tioned by a laree number of genes 
Thus it is evident that progeny 
tests of conifers designed to find 
parents which will transmit high 
growth rate to their offspring are 
beset with creat theoretical and 
practical diffi ulties, which are in- 
reased if, as has been the ease in 
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some of these tests, pollination is 
not controlled. From the foregoing 
discussion of progeny tests, one 
may conclude that selective breed- 
ing is likely to be successful with a 
conifer if the end in view is some 
clear-cut qualitative character, such 
as the narrow, fine-branched crown 
sought by Lindquist (9%), and if 
prospective parent trees exhibiting 
the character show up well in con 
trolled progeny tests There is less 
reason for optimism as to the suc 
cess of a selective breeding pro- 
gram designed to increase rate of 
wood production The solution to 
this problem is more likely to be 
found in mass selection in areas 
which contain a high proportion of 
rapid-growing trees, as advocated 
by Lindquist (9), or in hybridi- 
zation 

The case for hybridization has 
been presented by Righter (71 
Stockwell and Righter 


(16). who have discussed in detail 


and by 


some of the advantages of pine 
hybrids and some proposed meth 
ods for combining the extensive 
testing of hybrids with forest pro- 
In view of the fluid state 
Flous 


duction 
of Pseudotsuga taxonomy 
(6 deseribes 11) taxonomic en- 
tities within the species P. tarifolia 
to which the more conservative 
American foresters adhere—it is 
arbitrary to distinguish between 
racial and species crossing in this 
Nevertheless, with P. tart- 
folia and P macrocar pa (to be con- 


genus 


servative) in North America and 
P. japonica and P. sinensis in East 
Asia, the scope for inter-species 
crossing seems much more re- 
stricted in Psendotsuga than 
among the pines, which number 80 
to 90 species 

As far as can be determined 
from the literature, the Pacific 
Coast Douglas-fir, as a timber tree, 
is without a close rival in the 
genus. Nevertheless, there remains 
the possibility that species crosses 
may some day be of tremendous 
value in introducing disease or in- 
sect resistanee into Pacific Coast 
Douglas-fir. Several of our prime 
timber species are threatened with 
extinction by disease. some 
cases, the species have been found 


to contain. resistant individuals 
which can be used as foundations 
for developing resistant strains 
through selective breeding. How- 
ever, in at least one case, the chest- 
nut-blight, resistant native individ- 
uals have not been found, and the 
only hope of introducing resistance 
into our native species is by CTOSS 
ing it with resistant Asiatic species 
Furthermore, even granting the 
possibility of eventually finding 
native individuals resistant to any 
viven disease or insect, species 
hybridization may prove a much 
quicker procedure. 

Geographical variation in Doug- 
las-fir has been extensively docu- 
mented. Within the broad geo- 
graphical races, smaller groupings, 
which Isaae (7) terms strains, can 
be recognized by their narrow site 
preferences and sharp climatic 
limitations. Munger and Morris 
(10) found that progenies from 2 
out of 13° seed source localities 
within the distribution of the 
Pacifie Coast form of Douglas-fir 
made outstanding height growth 
in four widely separated test areas 
Thus it seems likely that planting 
stock combining specific site adap- 
tation and rapid growth can be 
produced by racial crossing. Von 
Wettstein and Daubinet (75) have 
reported a promising cross between 
local races of Pinus silvestris 


Summary 


A technique for controlling pol- 
lination in Pseudotsuga is de- 
scribed as an adaptation of that de- 
veloped by Cumming and Righter 
(4) for the pines. From the breed- 
er’s point of view, Pseudotsuga 
differs from Pinus most  signifi- 
cantly in that it presents more dif- 
ficulties in bulk pollen collection, 
and matures seed from 1 to 2 vears 
sooner than the latter genus. Pro- 
duction of apparently normal cones 
by Douglas-fir depends little on the 
type of pollination and is no indi- 
eation of suceess in producing 
Self-fertility appears 
to be low, although more individ- 


sound seed 


ual seed trees should be studied be- 
fore generalizing for the whole 
species 

Suggestions for the application 
of this technique in a program 


of 
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genetical improvement are 


sketched. 
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The Objectives, Procedures, 
and Status of the National 
Recreation Policies 
Committee’ 


In this day of increasing demand 
for recreational facilities and pro 
grams and of trying to get con 
structive work done through na 
tional committees, it is not strange 
to learn that a National Recrea 
tional Policies Committee has been 
formed, with the sincere hope that 
it may contribute some productive 
ideas on how we ereate and handle 
our recreational facilities, and what 
we are doing to our reereational 
natural resources 
National 
Reereation Policies Committee fol 


Organization of the 


lows a procedure used in the fields 
of education, health, safety, mental 
hywiene, and rehabilitation 

The broad purpose of the com 
mittee, implied in its name, Is. te 
formulate, in cooperation with ex 
isting organizations, and to recom 
mend, guiding policies for reerea 
tion. More specifically stated, the 
objectives are 

1. ‘To prepare, publish, and dis 
from time to time, state 
ments of proposed poliey regarding 


recreation in the United States 


the nternational relationships 
of Ane int reation 
| pt ive b March 1 of 
wh ra st urrent ma 
jor recreational problems, together 


with the om ttee’s recommenda 
trons deal ne vith these blemis 
These lists and recommendations 
shall be ‘ municated without 
publicat to th oft rs (prefer 
ibl 1 t! resolution nmittees 
of the r state. district, nation 
il mut | ral i ined 
lation iv or rned 
with + tion for th r informa 
tion 

ti her t} tt. 

Pres 1) 
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Notes and Comments 


were developed by a small group 
whose efforts grew out of discus 
sions at Various annual meetings of 
the National Recreation Congress 
The form of organization follows 
rather closely that of the well 
known Educational Policies Com 
mission 

In the early part of 1949 commu 
nications were sent to an approved 
list of professional organizations 
requesting each of them to nomi 
nate from their membership one 
person to serve on the proposed 
committee. Qualifications of this 
nominee are a bit hard to meet but 
the two which appear to be most 
significant are 

1. Does he believe that recrea 
tion is a major social concern and 
an indispensable part of modern 
living? 

Will he give the time, thought 
and effort required to perform this 
function (as a member of the com 
mittee 

The Society of American For 
esters is one of the professional or 
vanizations coneerned, and the 
writer was nominated by its Divi 
sion of Forest Reereation, and 
elected to serve for a term of four 
vears. Other terms of elected pro 
fessional members are two and six 
vears. The total number of suel 
members is not to exceed fourteen 
and one-half that manv are to be 
selected as members at large fron 
nominations of groups which are 
nonprofessional but have broad in 
terest in, and render service to 
Ameri 
can Foresters has nominated James 
J. Gonlden of the Tennessee Valles 


recreation. The Society of 


Authority for election as member 
at lares and he is elected to serve 


aterm of two vears 
Personnel of Committee 


tuted is considered to be an inde 


pendent body rather than a group 

whose individual members operate 

only as representatives of the or 
mization Which nominated the 

It nsists of th follown rie 

bers and officers 


Shirley W. Allen, School of For- 
estry and Conservation, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gerald P 
rector, American Camping Associa- 
tion, Ine., 343 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 4, II] 

Charles K 
secretary, The President ’s Commit- 
tee on Religion and Welfare in the 
Armed Forces, Room 1045, Tempo 
‘R’’ Building, 4th and Jefferson 
Drive, S.W., Washington 25, D. C 

Reynold Carlson, associate pro- 
fessor of recreation, School of Edu- 


Burns, executive di 


Brightbill, executive 


cation, Indiana University, Bloom 
ington, Ind 

Milo Christiansen, (vice chair- 
man of the committee), D. C. De- 
partment of Recreation, 3149 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 10, D.C, 

James J. Goulden (at large 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tenn 

Rav Johns. general 
Central Y.M.CLA., 316 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass 

Dorothea Lensch, director of ree 
reation, 115 Hall, Portland, 
Ore 

Harold D 
sociology, Universit of 
Carolina, Chapel N.C 

Robert 
treasurer of the committee), di 


secretary, 


Mev er, pr oftessor of 
North 


Morrison, secretary 


rector of health and physical edu 
National Welfare 
Board, 145 East 32 Street, New 
York 16,N. Y 


Ott Romney. 


cation Jewish 


chairman of the 
dean, School of Physi 
al Edueation, Health and Reerea 
tion West Virginia 
Morgantown, W. Va 

Walter Rov, 
recreation, Chicago Park District, 
Chieago, Tl 


Lewis G. Scoggin, park director 


eommitter 
University, 


superintendent of 


Florida Forest and Park Service, 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Conrad LL. Wirth, National Park 
Service, Department of the In 
terior, Washington 25, D.C 
Bruce Tom (at large), Rural Ex 
tension Service, Ohio State Univer- 


sitv, Columbus, Ohio 
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Willis H. Edmund (at large 
Director of Recreation, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio 

Lester Granger (at large), Ur- 
ban League, New York, N. Y. 

Theresa Brungardt, at 
large), state director of recreation, 
Montpelier, Vt 

Theodore P. Bank (at large 
president, Athletic Institute, Chi- 
cago, Il 

George ILjelte 
manager, Recreation and Park De- 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jr. (at 
director, 


at large), general 
partment, 
William 


executive 


large 
Walton 


Izaak 
League, Chicago, Ill 


Projects for Study and Action 
New 


committee on 


At the Orleans meeting of 
the September 13, 
1949, Dr. Harold D. Mever was ap- 
pointed chairman of a subcommit- 
tee on projects for study and ae- 
Reynold Carlson and S. W. 
The 


work of such a subcommittee is con 


tion 
Allen are the other members 
sidered of importance because it 
is hoped that a modest budget may 
be provided through grants from 

the These 
are finance 
well-defined and constructive 


foundations 


some of 
bodies inclined to 
only 
studies 

the writer that cer 
the wild 


‘reation 


It seems to 


tain use of 


policies in 


lands for re have been in 
force long enough to be studied and 
For example, 


about well 


perhaps overhauled 


what do we know how 
the policy works of allowing recrea 
tional improvements to be built on 
under permit or 


vet sure that wild 


public lands, 


lease Are we 
erness areas can survive increasing 
human use without a minimum of 
sanitary, stock-enclosure, and shel- 
ter development? How thoroughly 
have we understood the priorities 


of recreation as a land use? Tow 


far toward devising and directing 


actual programs of forest reerea 
tion, should land use agencies go? 

The subcommitte is anxious to 
have the ideas of foresters and 
other administrators of wildlands 
Communications may be addressed 
to the writer, School of Forestry 
and Conservation, University of 


Michigan. Ann Arbor, Mich 
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Wallboards from Wood 
Waste 

According to the recent confere 

the Northeastern Wood 

Utilization Harvard 


ence of 
Council at 
University, the utilization of wood 
for 
building 


waste making wallboard and 


other materials is only 


just beginning. Many new methods 
and equipment and a wide variety 
‘elated structu 


of wallboards and 
ral parts were discussed at the con 
ference 

Ample supplies of wood waste 
are available in New England from 
sawmills and other primary wood- 
using industries according to Ed- 
ward S. Sowinski, who reported on 
for the Northeast- 
Couneil. 


his field survey 
ern Wood Utilization 
Made under a research grant from 
the Federal 
ton, this survey cites 39 locations in 
New England utilization 
plants would find at least 20 tons 
per day of wood waste within 15 
depriving existing 


Reserve Bank of Bos- 


where 


miles without 
wood-using industries of the wood 
fuel. More 


wood Waste 


waste they require for 
than 350.000 tons of 
per vear could thus be utilized in 
New England alone 

Wallboard of the grades already 
on the market are in good demand 
according to Joshua A. Nicherson, 


a dealer in building supplies at 


Orleans, Mass. Public acceptance 
of new products based on wood 
waste will be aided by the con 


tinued education of home owners, 


builders, and architects the 
merits and also the limitations of 
new products 

Hardboards and insulating 
boards are coming into wide use in 
Europe, too. A. J. A. Asplaind of 
Sweden, inventor of the Asplund 
defibrator. 


that in Sweden the per capita con 


Was present to report 
sumption of wood waste and other 
fiber composition boards was seven 
that in the United States 
There are about 15 board plants in 


times 


Sweden and most of their output 


Is by the wet process These boards 


do not appear to have displaced 


plywood to any great extent but 


have into wallboard, mainly 


vone 
into plaster wall substitutes 
The 


‘al process of pulping wood and 


Xilon process, a semichemi 
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other fiber wastes developed in 
Italy by Azienda Brevetti Indus- 
triali, is now available in the 
United States through the Over- 
land Commercial Corporation, 


paper submitted by Paulo Marpil- 


Brooklyn 2 According to a 
lero, this process utilizes a two per- 
cent 
open 


solution of sulfuric acid in 
tanks. The acid hydrolyzes 
the pentosans in the wood and the 
softened neutralized 
and defibered mechanically without 


wood is then 
removing the lignin 
The manufacture of resin bonded 
boards from wood waste was re 
viewed in a paper submitted by 
Oswald Wyss, managing director 
of Interwood Ltd. of Zurich, Swit 
zerland. This paper showed the re- 
lation of the properties of fiber 
boards to their densities. Dr. Wyss 
points out that softboards with den 
sities of about 0.3, and hardboards, 
with densities of about 1.0 are well 
known but boards half hard, densi 
ties 0.5-0.6, and three 


hard, densities 0.7-0.8, are now be 


quarters 


coming important in’ Europe be 


cause they resemble wood more 


closely in working properties 

An example of wood waste utili- 
zation for moulded construetion 
materials was demonstrated in the 
products of Durisol, Ine., 420 Lex 
ineton Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
displaved and deseribed by John 
D. Dale of that organization. Duri 
sol consists of chemically mineral 


ized wood shavings bonded with 


portland cement and moulded un 
wide variety of 


der pressure, A 


solid and hollow core tiles, slabs, 
planks, and other modular units are 
being manufactured in a series of 
standard The moldings can 
be supplied factory coated with 14 
portland ce 


roof 


SIZES 
inch of waterproof 
ment 
planks for spans up to ten feet for 
250) Ibs 


The product was said 


Tongue and groove 


loads of per sq. ft. are 
being sold 
to be fire resistant, with good heat 
and sound insulatine values, com 


partively light in weight, and low 
in cost 

Sawdust is dryv-processed into a 
hardboard without resins by a proe 
ess developed by Donald F. Othmer 
Othmer, 


who is head of the Department of 


and his associates. Dr 


Chemical Engineering at the Poly- 
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technic Institute of Brooklyn, de- 
scribed and showed samples of this 
board which will soon be manufac- 
tured in a plant in Europe into 
floor tiles, wallboard, and outdoor 
shingles In this process, a few 
percent of readily 
available chemicals costing about 
$2 to $3 per 1000 sq. ft. of board 
are dry mixed with sawdust which 


inexpensive, 


is then hot pressed. Considerable 
bark may be present without dele 
terious effect. The product can be 
nailed, worked, and finished like 
wood. It may be laminated with 
metal foils or plastics directly in 
the process of manufacture 
Another series of board products 
from wood waste was demonstrated 
by Warren C. Smith of the Won 
derwood Corporation, 1415 Coast 
Higiway, Corona Del Mar, Calif 
The process used originated with a 
Swiss engineer, Fred Farni. Six 
plants are now in operation in Eu 
ropean countries. The European 
plants sell the board as Novopan 
and the American as Wonderwood 
In this 
chips, scraps, and hog grindings 


process wood waste 
are all bonded together with resins 
at a low heat and pressure into 
panels 1 feet by & feet and larger 
These can be used rough or faced 
with veneers or plastics. A wide 
range of special surface effects 
based in random arrangements of 
mixed thin veneer flakes offer in 
teresting furniture and architectu 
ral design possibilities 

A symposium on resin’ bonded 
wallboards was also a feature of the 
conference and the lively discussion 
with Robert S. Aries as moderator 
delved into many of the problems 
facing wallboard manufacturers in 
their choice of wood wastes, resins. 
and processes 

The use and effect of resins in 
wood waste boards WAS Teviewed by 
W. T. Sears of the Monsanto Chem 
ical Company, and some of the fea 
tures of equipment available for 
wallboard manufacturers were re 
viewed by D. Thweatt. of the 
Lake Erie Engineering Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Other papers submitted were by 
Gosta CGenbere of Svenska Cellu 
losa AB, Sweden. on Wallboards 
made by the Swedish Cellulose 
Company and another, by William 


J. Fishbein, managing director: of 
the British Artificial Resins Com- 
London, England, who 
was to have described his interest 


pany, Ltd., 


ing machine for the continuous 
manufacture of resin bonded wall 
board 

The full text of all the papers 
and a transcript of the discussion 
will be published in the Council’s 
bulletin series in January, 1950 

The Northeastern Wood Utiliza 
tion Council, P.O. Box 1577, New 
Haven, 6 Conn. was organized in 
1942 to promote new uses for wood 
and wood waste, and has been re 
sponsible for a number of commer 
cial developments in the field dur 
ing the last few vears. Its bulletins 
are read throughout the world 
Robert S. Aries is technical direc 
tor of the Council 
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Virginia Pine May Make 
Rapid Growth in Carolina 
Mountains 


Virginia pine (Pinus virginiana 
is a rapid-growing 
often forms pure stands on aban 
doned fields in the Piedmont and 
Southern Appalachian Mountains 
However, there is very little pub 
lished data on growth and vield 


species that 


For this reason, the data from a 
clear-cut, old-field) stand the 
Biltmore Estate near Asheville, N 
(., may be of interest 

Stacked and measured pulpwood 
from 2 one-tenth-acre plots showed 
that vrowth had been one cord per 
acre per vear. Four cords were ob 
tained from each plot, making 40 
cords per acre. The stand was about 
forty vears of age as determined 
from ring counts and recollections 
of local people at the Biltmore Es 
tate. Each tree contained five to 
eight sticks of pulpwood. The soil 
was mapped in 1920 as Cecil fine 
sandy loam 

Growth of this particular stand 
was considerably higher than aver 
age figures obtained from the For 
est Survev. Current annual net 
increment per acre of Virginia pine 
type in the mountains of Virginia 
was 108 board feet in saw-timber 
stands and 0.29 cords in cordwood 
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stands.’ In western North Carolina, 
average annual increment per acre 
of saw-timber material in the Vir- 
vinia pine-hardwoods type was 140 
board feet in uncut stands and 136 
board feet in partly cut stands.? 

In times past, Virginia pine has 
been considered a weed species of 
little value. The Biltmore plots, 
however, furnish an instance where 

growing on good soil—the species 
produces a profitable pulpwood re- 
turn 


Keirnh W. Dorman, 
Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station, 
Turopore H, Davis, 
Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company 
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A Short Cut for Scaling 
Aerial Photos 


In regard the article, ‘‘ A Short 
Cut for Scaling Aerial Photos’’ by 
Earl J. Rogers, in the October 1949 
issue, we would like to show that 
this method is elaborate and quite 
unnecessary 

To begin with, it would be neces 
sary to have elevations marked on 

These are not always 
It is always possible to 


your maps 
available 
obtain flight height above sea level 
as this is recorded with the photos 
But this information is not neces 
sary to obtain the scale. All we 
need to know is distance between 
points which can be located on the 
photos 

We have available a scale ratio 
meter for chains. This could be 
converted to feet or hundreds of 
feet. It also gives, automatically, 
the ratio of the scale to 20 chains. 

Mr. Rogers states that his method 
will give 3 to 5 percent accuracy. 
We believe this would depend en- 
tirely upon the scale. A 1:100 ft. 
photo and a 1:40 chain photo will 
not give the same precision due to 


Craig, Ronald B 
sources and industries. U.S. Dept. Agrie. 
Mise. Publ. 681. 64 pp. 1949 

“Cruikshank, J. W 
the mountain region of North Carolina. 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station 


Virginia forest re 


Forest resources of 


Forest Survey Release No. 7. 55 pp. 1941 
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the mechanical measuring of the 
photo. Therefore, we believe that 
our method would give as much ac- 
curacy 
Perhaps Mr. 


reasoning for 


has much 


his method, but at 


Rogers 


present we fail to see why so much 
work should be done to obtain the 


scale 


Anaus SEED, 
(‘ARI 


Canadian 


LENIHAN, 
International 


Paper Company 


Author’s Rejoinder 


Replying to the comments of 
Messrs. Seed and Lenihan on my 
article the October JouRNAL 
titled ‘‘A Short Cut for Scaling 
Aerial I have not 


to say except this 


much 


We have used aerial photos ex 
and have found that the 
article 


tensively 
system by my 
greatly simplifies the mechanics of 
phe to 
course, we need topographic maps 
to use it. Without these the scheme 
falls down 


determining scales Of 


As pointed out by Seed and Leni 
han, all that Is needed to determine 
scale is two control points, but this 
furnishes scale only for the average 
these The 
raised, 


elevation of two points 
question 


“What 


where 


immediately is 


scale at other eleva 


about 


tions no control points are 
’ The use of two control 
therefore fall 


here base 


avallable 
to 


points, 


down in back country 


maps have few control points 
If all photos are used the labor 
‘ ‘king each photo be 

The scheme have 


10 phot ss 


of seale che 
comes a chore 
deseribed requires. onl 


scale checked and about one hour 
or 1 ‘ This rtainly is not as 
labor otis as i! ! 
photo Phen fron appre t le 
Vation W timat sales 
by a le p 

correct us hen a 
phot tw ill t t ar Is 


when used 


there is need for a short cut 


Ear. J. Rogers, 
Northe astern Fore st 
Ex pe ronment Station 


Abstract of Master’s Thesis 


masses of photos are 


The Influence of Depth of Tmmer 
sion on End Penetration in Doug 
las-Fir Heartwood Cold 
Soaked in Pentachlorophenol. 
By Harold James Raphael. Ore 
von State College, School of For 


1949. 


when 


estrs 
The investiga 


tions Was to determine the influence 


purpose of these 


of depth of immersion on the end 
penetration of heart 
wood. It was thoueht that the data 
obtained might be useful in estab 
pattern for 


Douglas-fir 


lishing an. incising 
Douglas-fir, to be used with a non 
pressure preserving process 

The investigations also included 
the 


characteristics, 


influence of certain growth 


‘creep,’” tlie 
effect of compression wood on end 


penetration, Coast type Douglas 


tir was used exe lusively in these ex 
periments. Samples, 12 


from 2 by 2 


inches long, 
inch strips 
The 


ples were kiln dried to a moisture 


were curt 
of B and better material sali 
content of approximates per 
cent. 

The depth of 
these investigations ranyved 
feet to 12 


immersion used in 
from 2 
feet, inclusive, at 2-foot 
Thirts 
from each of ten 
treated at ea 


samples, three 


different 


intervals 
Strips 
were ‘h immersion led 


} 


by cold-soaking in pentachloro 


oll solution 


phenol-diesel 
After a 


uples were drained for 


two hours. They were then ripped 
n such a manner that the radial 
at Was exposed, and then 1 
throngl jointer, The penets 
tron pattern vas outlined 


lumber eravon 
The and 


percent line end penetratio 
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was measured on each sample. The 
50 percent-line penetration was de- 
termined by drawing a line at right 
angles to the longitudinal axis of 
the samples so that the treated area 
above the line was approximately 
equal to the treated area below the 
line 

Depth of 
50 percent-line as eri- 


persion Consider 
ing the 
terion of adequate penetration, in 
creasing the depth of immersion up 
to 10 feet seems justified. Depths 
greater than 10 feet appear to re- 
slight 
average end penetration 

The greatest influence of depth 
of immersion was found to be asso- 


sult in only a increase mM 


ciated with the bands of summer- 
wood, The maximum penetration 
of each sample was based solely on 
long streaks of preservative solu- 
tion in the vicinity of the summer- 
wood bands 

the 
basis of the data obtained, there is 
a definite indication that Douglas- 


Growth characteristics On 


fir, possessing a low specifie grav- 


itv, will give very poor penetra- 


tion results. However, the results 
indicate that the highest specific 
gravity will not necessarily give 
the highest penetration values. 
“Creep” study.—Samples mea- 
sured for penetration were allowed 
At the end 


of this time they were run through 


to stand for 60 days 


the jointer and again measured for 
The 


showe d 


second set of 
little 
increase in penetration, indicating 
that the 


penetration 


measurements very 


oil used in these experi- 


ments did not ‘‘cereep’” to an ap- 
prectable degree 
Caumpression wood Cone strip 


was found to contain compression 


wood over approximately one-half 


its leneth. Upon measuring the 
penetration obtained from this 
strip. if was found that all sam 
ples wave very poor penetration re 
sults It appears, from these re 


sults, that the influence of com- 


Pression wood extends for a con 


siderable distanee into the appar 


ently normal wood in. the 


ciate 


- 
~~ 
. 
‘ 
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Green Glory; the Forests of the 
World. 
By Richard St. Barbe 
253 pp. Illus. A. A. Wyn, Ine 
New York. 1949.) $5.50 


Green Glory is primar lv a de 
sciption of the forests of the world 
with some remarks on timber har 
vesting and forest destruction 
Much of the material is drawn fron 
the author's own experiences in 
tropical Africa and elsewhere. The 
descriptions are colorful and de 
lightful to read. The author has a 


passionate interest mm trees and 
their well being. Ile has righteous 
disma at the wav men have ex 
ploited forests throughout — the 
world 

Ilis book is directed to the lay 


man rather than the professional 


! 
Kven the lavman, how 
likely to arrive at a clear 


f the world 


ever, is un 


appreciation forest 


situation today from reading the 
hook. It deals entirely too much 
in generalities and too little with 
pecitic information on the timber 
forest imdustries, and 


economle potentialities of 


forests 
of the several countries 


As a scholarl treatise on world 


Gireen Glory leaves muel 


of th ral congresses held b 
resters dealing with 
vorld  forestr qiiest ions 

tr | Zor Spar 
haw Resource th 
net cited nor ention 


\ 
ent on tl 
soil thay t +} 
the s soul it | 
ther t 


Reviews 


themselves.’" He says, ‘‘It was 
Theodore Roosevelt who made the 
first move by sending Gifford Pin 
hot to India to study the question 
of the Department of Forest 
Pinchot visited Russia, China, the 
Philippines, and Japan on the trip 
to which Baker refers but did not 
vo to India 
Annual timber 
the United States are stated to be 
25 billion eu 
billion eubi teet The 


re quirements ol 


bie feet and growth 6 
estimates 
from the Forest Service reappraisal 
of show that total 
vrowth and drain are approximate 
lv in balance at 13.4 and 13.7 bil 
lion cubie feet 


annual 


In speaking of Finland's 


orest 
he savs that ‘Aspen, alder and 
birch, especially the latter, are con 
Anvone fa 


sidered forest weeds 


miliar with the fine birch veneer 
that mes from Finland and also 
the spools, bobbins, and many other 
products manufactured from bireh 
realizes that bireh is not considered 
a forest weed, though small-sized 
bireh mav have limited markets 

\mony 
Tharandt, Spanish, cerwecosa, Crvp 


fomeria \ 


bracho is referred to as well 


uispelled words are 


ern, and Merrill. Que 


Worl User 


principally for 
railroad tiles immense quantities of 
Which are exported Its use for 
mentioned. The In 


ternational Institute of Agriculture 


Tanning IS thet 


in Rome is referred to as the Inter 
Bureau ot 
Russian 


Ilis chapter dealing with 


e particularly 


(rive Glory can serve as supple 
mentary readme tor students of 
hd forestry though it will prove 
ess Valuable for this purpose than 


such books as Naturalist ’s Guide 


ind manv others 
hose seek at pression o 
aaft fi st that are to be 
nd in various sections of th 
\ hl and something of the impres 


Glory with 
The author 


has sought out large trees through 


tor can read Green 


profit and satisfaction 


world. He has measured 
His book 


is illustrated with over sixty splen 


out the 


and photographed them 


did photographs 

The main theme of the book is 
not forestry, but soil conservation 
It is a plea for better management 
of land. Throughout he stresses the 
disasters, floods, dust storms. de 
population, and decline of civiliza 
tion that have followed misuse of 
land. emphasizes the impor 
tance of integrated forestry and 
agriculture as a land-use develop 


ment pattern to he followed in 


every new country. Much stress ts 


placed on the proper ecological ap 


proach to use of land for man’s 


livelihood 


Baker is not a prophet of doom 


though he unhesitatingly paints in 


lurid color the mistakes of the past 
He feels, however, that man is in 


telligent enough to apply 


reason 
able restraints on his agricultural 


and forest practices before it be 


COMES TOO late His book takes Its 


place alone side of Deserts on the 


Varch, Our Pluandered Planet. and 
Road to Survival as a plea, and a 


or intelligent manage 


soil of the earth. Its 


strong one 
ment of the 
influence 
should be 


public 


among the lay 


favorable 


Harpy 
Vew Yor 
College of Forestry 


SHIRLEY, 


Ntate 


American Heartwood. 
By Donald Culross Peattie 107 
pp Illus. Houghton Mifflin Con 


Boston. 1949. $3.50 


prin 


liverican Hleartwood, b the 
well-known journalist, Donald Cul 
ross Peattic is a difticult book to 
lassifyv or evaluate. It is a series 
assorted events and 


haracters in American history, in 


with disquisitions, writ 


spersed 


| 
4 
4 
We 
| 
Tor 
Be 
‘on to be desired. For instance. its au 
thors makes no mention of the Se 
ond World Forestr Coneress. or 
mac land Aericulture forestry appears to 
Oreanizat orestr Division lacking in critical evaluat 
ar ts init ectent ! miizations 
These appear to 
bear n , it n to those d eloped 2 
by recent st sof the F.A.O. For 
other experts in to the Americas. Plant. and Plant 
- Numer } r concepts ap 
a 
‘ 50 
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ten poetical prose, about the 
American forests. the uses of wood, 
the exploitation of our timbered 
domain, and the U.S. Forest Serv- 
sce 

The author tries to suggest that 
‘men and trees are partners in the 
American story,’ that Captain 
John Smith, Roger Williams, Wil- 
lam Penn, Peter Zenger, the ecom- 
mon soldiers at Valley Forge, 
Washington, Jefferson. John Mar- 
shall. and Andrew Jackson derived 
much of their fortitude and 
streneth of character from = inti 
macy with the pervading forests 
and association with the silent 
forms of brooding trees 

To this reviewer it seems that as 
an interpretation of American his 
tory is not particularly new. Its 
chief merit is an attempt to de 
scribe what the American forest 
landscape looked like at various 
times in our history—in the days of 
Columbus, who was bewildered by 
the tree species he encountered and 
regretted that he could not identify 
most of them: of Cabeza de Vaea 
who wandered through a trackless 
Wilderness in the south and man- 
aged to survive and describe it with 
an eve for the varied botanical spe- 
cies; of William Penn, who estab- 
lished a commonwealth named 
Pennsylvania Penn's Woods 
and later days 

There is a wonderful chapter on 
the role which the forest and the 
trees plaved in pioneer life, in pro 
viding materials for shelter, tools, 
furniture, textiles, medicines, and 
even food The last chapter is 
an impressionistic and laudatory 
sketch of the U.S. Forest Service 


and its personnel 


ANTHONY NETBOY 


Timber Stand Improvement in the 
Southern Appalachian Region. 
By George M. Jemison and 
George IL, Hepting. 80 pp. 


tS. Dept. Agri Mise. Pub 


Among the substantial contribu 
tions made bv the C_C.C. to Ameri 
us the 


it afforded to test some of our sil 


vicultural theories. Foresters were 
pretty well agreed that one of the 
urgent needs, in the older parts of 
the country at least, was to rebuild 
forest values in depleted forests, 
but there was less agreement on 
how that could best be aceom 
plished With the coming of C.C.C., 
for the first time foresters had at 
their disposal the means of putting 
their theories to the test on what 
might be called a piolft plant scale 

Jemison and Hepting, by bring 
ing together a keen analysis of the 
results of these test operations and 
supplementing them with research 
findings of the Southeastern and 
other experiment stations, have put 
into the hands of foresters of the 
Southern Appalachian region the 
first comprehensive vuide to timber 
stand improvement work 

In their treatment the region is 
first subdivided into five physio 
vraphic provinces which’ soil, 
topography, and climate produce 
forest types and growing conditions 
that are fairly uniform. Although 
the material presented is based pri- 
marily on studies in the mountain 
areas, (because here are the public 
forests). it is stated that it is apphi 
cable to the valley plateau 
areas with the exceptions noted in 
the text 

Discussion of costs is held to a 
minimum because timber stand im- 
provement work is seldom done as 
such. In practice it must be less a 
matter of doing something called 
improvement than of how the for 
est manager does those routine jobs 
which must be done if the forest is 
to be managed at all 

For purposes of discussion, four 
broad forest types are recognized 
the hardwood forest, the pine-hard 
wood forest, the pine forest and 
the spruce-fir forest. Each type is 
then made the unit in setting up 
recommended practices. Consider 
able space is devoted to the more 
common diseases and their place in 
determ$ning cutting practices, par 
ticularly in regard to holding them 
to a minimum im the on-coming 
forest 

Because TSL work often involves 
a certain amount of planting, a 
brief section is devoted to the care 


of plantations, with special refer 
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ence to their protection from dis- 
eases and insects peculiar to trees 
growing in plantations 

The text Is copiously referenced, 
with fifty-three specific and five 
veneral references. An appendix 
lists the S.A.F. forest cover tv pes 
included under each of the four 
broad types recognized in the re- 
port, trees of commercial impor- 
tance and their requirements, and 
the more important tree and insect 
enemies 

The reviewer would like to have 
seen more space given to the men- 
ace of honeysuckle and is inclined 
to believe that the roll of the locust 
leaf miner is underrated. He also 
finds difficulty in reconciling the 
statement that ‘* Ammate seems to 
be most effective when applied 
in the late summer and early fall’’ 
with Peevy and Campbell’s report 
in the June 1949 issue of the Jour 
nNaL. True, the former refers spe 
cifically to killing trees while the 
latter is speaking of the control of 
sprouting. Or is it a question of re- 
gions? 

It is a useful and well arranged 
publication, and it is hoped that 
something comparable for other 
cutover regions may follow 


O'BYRNE, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Paul Tiber, Forester. 
By Maria Gleit. 209 pp. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 1949 


The determination of a yvoung 
an to achieve a career in forestry 
is the theme of this story about 
Paul Tiber, the son of a miner, in 
a Pennsylvania coal town, Paul 
spends his spare time in the woods 
making maps, studyving species of 
trees, and observing wildlife 

One of his ambitions is to change 
the ugly drabness of Ashburn, sur 
rounded by slag piles ash 
heaps, to a pleasant town where 
people would be proud to live. He 
honed to do this by removing the 
piles of coal waste and = planting 
trees. Then he planned to encour- 


age people to make gardens and 
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improve the appearance of their 
property But the task he had un 
dertaken was to be won only by 
hard work The family needed 
money so Paul, then seventeen 
started working in the coalbreaker 
His father had said that no son of 
his would work in the mine, but he 
tried to believe as Paul did that it 
would only be for a short tine 

Working all day and trying to 
study at night was too slow, so with 
the money he had saved Paul ce 
eided that his vounger brother 
Dave, who was also interested in 
forestry, would apply to enter the 
state university and vet his degree 
He could then help Paul with his 
plans 

The seasons drifted by, and whil 
Paul, now twent was in the mine 
Dave was studving at the univer 
Sits Panl secured a job as fire 
fighter with the state. Hle was free 
from the mine for a time, but at 
the end of the fire season he re 
turned. The next vear he became 
assistant to the fire boss, and still 
hoped he could quit the mine soon 

Eventually he induced the coal 
company to undertake a tree plant 
ing program on its burned-over and 
ut-over lands. At the same time 
the town in which he lived started 
to beautify the streets and homes 
by planting trees and shrubbery 
following his example. Tle became 
forest manager for the company 
and his brother graduated from 
forestry school and became a gov 
rnment forester 


This storv is all the more inter 


estil fsa true account 
ta ! mss SS sa self 
ta he t cervationixt 
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Holztechnologisches Handbuch 
(Handbook on Wood Technol 


ology) 


difficult printing job is exceedingly 
well done. Although throughout the 
book emphasis is put on a= solid 
mathematical foundation, technical 
facts are made easily understand 
able by the liberal use of 209 draw 
ings and photographs. Statistical 
data are assembled in 159 tables 
A special feature is a large fold-in 
table which contains essential phys 
ical data on 47 coniferous trees and 
148) hardwoods, including many 
species of the tropies and of the 
southern hemisphere 

The book is divided into the fol 
lowing chapters: A. General; B 
Terminology of forestry and wood 
industry, statisties and units of 
measures; Anatomic strneture 
of wood; D. The appearance and 
superficial characters of wood; FE 
Wood physics; Strength char 
acteristics of various woods; G 
Chemical composition and chara 
ter of various woods: H. The dur 
ability ot wood and Ww destro\ 
ing avencies: 7, Protection of wood ; 
J. Improved woods 

The present volume forms part 
of a series. In Vol TE and TEL the 
following subjects are to be dealt 
with: tools and equipment, wood 
working machines and procedures 
for all branches of the wood indus 
try: technique, organization and 
economies of wood industry; eco 
nomics of wood waste and wood 
utilization; principals and methods 
of research in wood biology and 


wood technology 


methods. mnstriue 
tions, machinery and tools for wood 
testing 


STAHELIN, 


Logging Farm Forest Crops in the 
Northeast 


red ¢ Sin IS 


i nt st 
he ISS rhe nt 
t thor’s a ex 
sim the Northeast 


JOURNAL OF FoRESTRY 


Written primarily for farmers 


and woodlot owners, this bulletin 
could well be on every forester’s 
bookshelf, Too few foresters have 
had actual training in hanging an 
ax or in sawfiling, in spite of the 
well-known Si Lawson’s famous, 
unexpurgated classes in  sawfiling 
at Michigan, Svracuse, and other 
fore stry camps 

Chapters are devoted to choice 
and use of logging equipment; 
farm equipment useful for log- 
ving; special logging equipment; 
lay out of the logging job; woods 
operations; log loading; and haul- 
ing. Details on hanging and sharp- 
ening an ax (simplified spelling 
sharpening hand saws, selecting 
and using power saws, wedges, 
peavies, cant-hooks, pulp hooks, 
and peeling tools are supplied with 
many tips to the earnest woodsmen 
Full-scale drawings of gauges to 
test taper in ax blades are fur- 
nished, but a 2!4 pound ax seems a 
bit on the light side for the thin 
model, Sharpening techniques and 
safety measures are played up 

Some forest management is men- 
tioned in selection cutting but no 
recognition. is given to approved 
practices in clearcutting in spruce- 
fir stands and in acidwood opera- 
tions, especially in job lay-out 
plans. No mention appears of Kor- 
oleff's cable skidding by gravity 
on steep-slopes, a technique more 
farmers would appreciate than the 
logging sulky pictured. Why show 
such a ponderous, expensive piece 
f equipment, admittedly used 


mostly by logging contractors? Es- 


pecially when the author comments 
‘two-man chain saws are general 
Iv hea r and biever than neces 
sil tti timber on the farm 


} neture of a commer 

) vit power on all 
six Wheels is a far erv Trom the 
isual log and pulp trucks, mostly 
Ford 1!s-ton jobs with 


ixles made of an extra rear-end 
salvaged from a junk 
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yard to carry 4 to 6 standard cords 
of wood or 2 to 214 M of hardwood 
logs. 
truck 


woodlot owners. 


The expensive, heavy-duty 


is operated by few farm 
a wide field, 


good job on 


In trying to cover 
Simmons has done a 
the material presented. Any fores- 
ter who has observed his regional 
or state logging shows realizes that 
he knows his stuff. More bulletins 
should be written in the same sim- 
ple language, set in readable type. 
It was good to read a government 
bulletin without a single scientific 
name in italics! The artist who 
drew the sketches ought to go out 
with Fred sometime as one sketch 
on bunching logs shows a chain ap- 
parently with three ends; another 
sketch probably meant to show a 
binder-pole, but there is no mention 
of it in the labels 

To be critical, there might have 
been included the following infor 
mation: suggestions on holding the 
bow to insert a new bow-saw blade; 
laving double-bitted ax flat on the 
ground as a safety measure ; tripod- 
with-cable and trolley and counter- 
weight for two-man 
bucking tree-length pulp 
wood; a power splitting machine 
for fuel and 
(which 


power saw in 
logs or 
wood fence 
are not 
woodlot product, 
eut 
combined 


posts 
mentioned as a 
but several mil 
vear in North- 
wood-saw and 
wood-mill and 
that log cutters 
should obtain specifications before 
cutting lengths 
neer and handle-stock 
be cut in odd then the 
standard 2-foot change in log 
lengths will not obtain 


lion are each 
east); a 
power -loader 
some emphasis 
Obviously, if ve- 
logs are to 


lengths 


No mention was made of labor 


to be used in woodlot operations 
Labor and compensation laws in 


various states vary widely, and ap- 
plications of these laws may depend 
upon usual *‘hired-man”’ category 
or use of day labor. Also, an obvi- 
ous explanation for the author’s 
somewhat bitter comments on lump 
sum sales and consequent poor for- 
est management might be found in 
the wide spread of the dairy indus 
try in the Northeast which keeps 
many farmers tied to chores and 
dung fork, with little time to spend 
in the woods, hence increasing use 
of kerosene, coal, and canned gas 
for heating and utilities 

A handy, useful reference bul- 
letin 

James Ponn, 

Consulting Forester, Ithaca, N.Y 


Lumber Dry Kilns and Their Op 
eration. 
By A.J. Panshin, 70 pp 
Special Bul. 359. 
State College Agric 
East Lansing, Mich 


Michigan 
Expt. Sta., 
1949 


In this bulletin the author en 
deavors to cover a large field and 
is compelled to condense the mate- 
rial and leave out a great deal of 
detail 

The first several pages are de- 
voted to reasons for seasoning and 
kiln drying of wood, and contain 
formulae and examples oi how to 
measure moisture content. Follow- 
ing this part is a quick resume of 
the drying factors of heat, humidi- 
ty, and circulation explaining and 
illustrating the several ways of ob- 
taining heat in old as well as mod- 
ern kilns. A method of determining 
heat requirements by 
explained and exampled. 


formula is 


The various methods of obtaining 
circulation from gravity air move- 


ments to internal and external fans 
are described. A table for obtain- 
ing relative humidity percent and 
equilibrium content of 
wood under various conditions is 
included. This is a useful table but 
is presented in very small type. 


moisture 


Various types of modern kilns 
are shown in section drawings and 
by isometric views with a brief de- 
scription of each group. 

Instructions for piling lumber 
for kiln drying are discussed with 
some illustrations and later on in 
the bulletin is shown the final tests 
determination and 
hardening. Defeets kiln 
drying such as checking, warping, 


for moisture 


cause 


and collapse are discussed 

detail is shown of kiln 
building construction for walls and 
roofs that are commonly used in 
the construction of dry kilns. 


Some 


Modern automatic control instru- 
ments are well illustrated and the 
need for control To- 
wards the end of the bulletin, dry 
kiln operation is emphasized by in- 
cluding Products Labora- 
tory drying schedules, explaining 
the use of sample boards in kiln op- 
eration and the important tests re- 
quired at the end of a drying 
period. Defects that frequently af- 
fect kiln drying are briefly de- 
il’ustrations are 


is stressed. 


Forest 


scribed but no 
used. 

The publication is well written 
and is easy to read, and contains 
both a table of contents and an in- 
dex. 

For those who want a highly con- 
densed treatise of the subject, it 
should prove valuable and interest- 
ing reading 

Hiram L. Henperson, 
New York State 
College of Forestry. 
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Officers and 


Evans, Pre 


Forest Service, 


sident 


CHARLES F. 
U. 


Glenn Building, 
Atlanta 3, Ga, 


ERICK H. BRUNDAGE, 
3290 N. E. Irving Street, 
Portland, Ore. 


D. B. 
Dead River Company, 
6 State Street, 


Bangor, Me. 


STANLEY G. FONTANNA, 
State Department of Conservation, 
Lansing 13, Mich. 


S.A.F. Members Honored 
by Election to the Grade 
of Fellow 
‘*Fellows,’’ according to the Con- 
stitution, ‘‘shall be foresters of out- 
standing achievement as leac +s in 
responsible directive or distinctive 
individual work of a fruitful char 

acter,”’ 

The election of 
concurrently with the election of 
The electors are the pres- 


Fellows is held 


officers 
ent Fellows plus the members of 
the Council A 
who is also a Fellow 


Council member 
has but one 
vote 

For the election of December 10, 
1949, there were 48 living Fellows 
who, together with the 9 members 
of the Council not Fel- 
lows, comprised an electorate of 57. 
An affirmative vote of not less than 
one-half the total number of votes 
was ne to elect 

Of 30 Members nominated to the 
the following were 


W ho were 


‘essary 


grade of Fellow 
elected 
Frederick Ss 


School of 


Baker, dean of the 
Forestry, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Frederick Hl. Brundage, chief 
forester, Harbor Ply wood Corpora 
tion, Portland, Ore 

Henry E 
retary of the Society of Ameriean 
Foresters, Washington, D. C 

Charles F. 
vional forester, U.S 
Atlanta, tia 

John <A. Ferguson, 
head, Department of 


( ‘lepper, executive sec 


assistant re- 
Forest Serv 


Evans, 


formerly 
Forestry, 


Members of the Couneil 


CLARENCE 8S. Herr, Vice President 
Woods Department, 
Brown Company, 


Berlin, N. H. 


FRANK H. Kavurert, 
School of Forestry, 
University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


C. Orro LinpH, 
U. S. Forest 
Post Office Building, 
Albuquerque, N. M 


Service, 


Gorpon D, MarcKWorTH, 
College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa 

Carl P. Hartley, forest patholo 
gist, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineer 
ing, U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture, Beltsville, Md. 

Evan W. Kelley, 
gional forester, U.S 
ice, Missoula, Mont 

Rox al S. Nellogg, secretary-treas 
urer, Newsprint 
New York, N. Y. 

Edward N. Munns, chief, Divi 
sion of Forest Influences Research, 
U.S. Forest Service, Washineton. 
©. 

Ellwood Wilson, consulting for- 


formerly re 
Forest Serv- 


Service Bureau, 


ester, Knowlton, P, Q., Canada 

Edwin <A. Ziegler, 
forest i and 
School of Forestry. University of 


professor of 


finance, 


economies 
Florida, Gainesville 
EEE 


Bylaw 21 Repealed 
Section 4 of Artiele IV of the 
Constitution was amended by vote 
of the membership on November 12, 

1948, and now reads as follows 


Election to the grade of Fellow shall 
be concurrent with the election of officers 
by letter ballot of the members of the 
Couneil and Fellows. The ballots may be 


eounted by ny system of referent 
I 


Couneil may prescribe 
e elected thereun 
d to receive an affirm 


one half th 


ative vote of not less than 


votes enst 
The preferential system of voting 
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Society Affairs 


1950-1951 


HENRY CLEPPER, Executive Secretary 

825 Mills Building, 

I7th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue, 

Washington 6, D.C 


Ricuarp E. McArpie, 

Forest Service, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, 


DeWirr NELSON, 

Division of Forestry, 

Department of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Ear. Porrer, 

Southern Kraft Division, 
International Paper Company, 
Mobile Ala 


previously used was deseribed in 


By law 21 as follows: 


The eleetion of 
cordance 


Fellows shall be in ac 

with the Bueklin system of pref 
erential voting. The ballot form of this 
system provides for the voters expressing 
three different 


separate column 


sets of choices each in a 


headed, 


Second 


ly, 


Third 


respective 


Choice 


Choice, Choice, and 
In voting, the vote 
in the 


many 


mark a cross 
first column beside the names of as 
candidates as the quota set by the 
Couneil, and he 


romay 


may do the same also in 
third provided 
“a second cross against the name of 
any candidate will not be 


the second and 
that 


columns 


recognized as 


valid 

In counting the votes, the tellers shall 
declare elected any eandidates whose 
votes in the First Choice column equals 


lt or more of the total number of 


© voters, unless the quota set to 
be elected would there by be exceeded: in 
whieh with the highest total 
ively declared elected 
until the quota is { d If jess than the 
quota results, the votes in the Second 
Choice column will be added to those in 
the first. Any additional candidates who 
then have the required majority, in terms 


of total eligible 


case those 


votes will be suece 


voters, will qualify and 
those with the highest First Choice votes, 
in their totals, will be sue 
cessively declared elected until the quota 
is filled. If the quota still remains un 
filled, the votes in the Third Choice col 
umn may be ly added in order to 
candidates a qualifying 
with the highest First 
in cuse of a tie, then, the 
total, will 
ssively declared elected until the 
filled. The election will then be 
declared concluded even though the quota 


still remains unfilled. 


qualifying 


y similar 
give additional 

vote and those 
Choice vote, or 
} 


tighest first and second choiee 


Since the Constitution 


amended to do away with the quota 


was 
system, Bylaw 21 became obsolete 
In short, there is now no limit on 
the 
who may be elected, so long as each 


number of Fellow candidates 


3 Py ‘ a an 
a 

. 

: 
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‘ 
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voting which t 
provided each « 

der shall be req 
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successful candidate receives ‘‘not 
less than one-half the total votes 
cast 

Accordingly, the Council entire 
ly repealed Bylaw 21 in October 
1949. In the recent election of Fel 
lows a conventional form of ballot 
was used with the candidates listed 
alphabetically, and the electors sim 
ply " arked a Cross Opposite the 
name of each candidate they wished 
to vote for 


REE 


Additional Results of Ballot- 
ing in Recent S.A.F. 
Election 

At the regular biennial election 
of officers and Council, held by mail 
ballot of the membership on Decem- 
ber 10, 1949. the following addi 
tional decisions were expressed by 
the voting membership of the So 

Constitution Amended 

Article VII, Section 3 of the Con 
stitution was amended to read as 
follows the amended portion be 
ing in italics 


rl ( sha the ls of 
th t sha t} Editor in 
Je shall } tl 
power t ! 4 
it mi 1 sha wl ich other 
duties a ! th 
and t ( Che 
pret 
ciet n A IV. Sectioz 

The ¢ power, | 
of } ¢ ¢ | 
and ¢ h? ws but such bylaws 
sha aber } th ar 
part of t Const tior iny a 
the Cour sy } atl th 
S fy at 1 fit of 
not ex tha p 
senting a th ns 
uth at t wh. This 
provis hall not ply t risdiction 
r | ir r to 
administrat tters th 
pointment ra it 
the ¢ ! Six bers 

lr} te on this amendment was 
lisapproved 
Having received the required ap 
proval by two-thirds vote of the 
members votir t became effective 
\ idoption 


Referendum on Membership 


The referendu tha 
professional ba for 
bers! il \l er le 
should be liberal lf do of re 


ceiving the necessary two-thirds af- 
firmative vote required to amend 
the Constitution. Consequently, 
Article III, Section 4 remains un 
changed, 

On the question ‘‘Shall the pres 
ent, professional base for member 
ship be liberalized?’’ the vote was 
1506 yes, and 2036 no 

In case a two-thirds majority of 
the votes cast had favored chang- 
ing the membership qualifications, 
voters were asked to check their 
preference between the following 
two propositions 

1. Shall Junior Membership be open 
to men of professional training, equiva 
lent to that required in forestry, in any 
form of wild land management, such as 
range, wildlife, recreation, water and 
soil, without distinction as to eover types, 
who have had: 

a Fither professional training in 
forestry equivalent to 25 pereent of that 
required of an aecredited school of for 
estry? 

b) Or three years’ experience in any 
form of wild land management, together 
with a demonstrated interest in forestry? 

?. Shall membership be open to men 
without training or experience in fores 


try, but with equivalent professional 
training or experience in any form of 
wild ind maangement, range, wildlife 
recreation vater and soil, without dis 
tinetior st over types? 


The number of ballots east for 
proposition 1 was 2424; the num 


ber cast for proposition 2 was 735 


Tellers 


The tellers who served for the 
election of officers and Council, and 
who verified the count of ballots 
or the amendment of the Constitu 
tion, the referendum on member 
ship and the election of Fellows. 
were as follows 

Jesse H. Buell, 
Arnold T. Drooz. 
Gordon D. Fox 
Nelson Fritz, 

Robert C. Heller, 
Charles Mattison, 
William A. Peterson 


Bernard Frank, Chairmar 


The Right of Appeal 
by Petition 
The following item is re printed 
from the report of the June 1949 
etir f the Couneil in the Au 


rust 1949 issue of the JouRNAL oF 


In view of the two conflieting 


petitions submitted to the Council 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


with respect to the O. & C. contro- 
versy, it is evident that Bylaw 54 
does not provide appropriate means 
for handling opposing appeals to 
the Council. It was the consensus 
of the Council that the third para- 
graph of Bylaw 54 has been proved 
inoperative. It now reads as fol- 
lows 


‘Appeal against actions or positions 
taken by the Couneil shall not operate 
as an injunction against said action in 
matters of immediate importance as af 
feeting public or other measures in which 
delay might cause the Society and pro 
fession to suffer damage, and in which 
the Council has reasonable grounds for 
believing that it represents the majority 
* the members, or on which the 
Society has previously determined its 
position. The right of appeal by petition 
of a small group shall not thus operate 
to thwart the purposes of the Society as 
interpreted by the eleeted Council, but 
shall serve, in absence of voluntary sub 
mission of a referendum by the Council, 
to bring about a determination, after 
proper diseussion and deliberation by the 
membership, of any action of the Coun 
cil as defined in Artiele VII, See. 3 


opinion o 


‘*In order that the Couneil shall 
have clearcut responsibility with 
respect to petitions and appeals, 
the following amended third para- 
vraph of Bylaw 54, on motion of 
Col Greeley seconded by Dean 
Dunn, was approved and ordered 
to be submitted to the full Couneil 
membership for adoption or re- 
jection 

“The right of appeal by petition, as 
provided and limited in Article VII, 
Sec. 3, shall lie against any action or 
position taken by the Council; provided 
that in the case of conflicting petitioas 
or petitions opposing a referendum pre- 
viously initiated by the Council but not 
yet completed, the Council shall deter- 
mine the course deemed best for the 
orderly and effective management of 
Society affairs.” 

The proposed amendment to By- 
law 54, printed in bold face type 
above, was approved by a majority 
of the Council as of late August 
149. Announcement of this action 
was deferred until the Couneil 
neeting in October at which time 
the exact wording of the amend- 
ment Was again reviewed It was 
unanimously approved by — the 
Couneil, as of October 10, 1949 

Beeanse of the illness of the ex- 

itive seeretars is of that date, 
publication of the bvlaw’s adoption 
did not appear in the December 
1949 number of the Journat . the 


issue in which it should have ap- 
pear He regrets the delay 
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Report on Conference on Accrediting Called by 
American Council on Education 


The American Council on Edu- 
cation sponsored a Conterence on 
Accrediting at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16. Representing the 
Society of American 
this conference were Henry Clep- 
per, executive secretary, and Myron 
Krueger, chairman of the S.A.F 
Committee on Accrediting. 

About 75 representatives of 27 


Foresters at 


national accrediting organizations, 
six regional accrediting 
tive educational 


associa- 
tions, and bodies 
were present. Sixteen professional 
societies participated 

The executives of institutions of 
higher learning in the United 
States concerned for 
many years with the large number 


have been 
of accrediting agencies which are, 
in the openion of the executives, 
usurping their administrative fune- 
tions. As a result increasing oppo 
sition to accrediting has developed 
throughout the last Most 
of the opposition centers in- the 
Joint Accrediting 
representing Association of 


decade 


Committee on 
the 
Land Grant Colleges and 
National 
Universities, the 
of Americ: 
ciation of Urban 
the 
leges The 
Joint on tee 
of the University of 


Univer 
Association of 


Universities, the Asso- 


sities, the 
State ration 
Iniversities, and 
Association of American Col 
head of this 
is Chancellor R 


POrOUS 


(Cr. Gustavser 

Nebraska 
The topics listed in the agenda 

for the 


items as: 


conference covered such 
**Recent steps toward co 
ordination and improvement of ac 
crediting procedures’? for which 
there were four listed speakers and 
four or five others spoke informal 
lv; ‘Report on plans for the Na 
Accrediting 
presented by Chan 
cellor Gustavson; ‘‘Report on the 
National Committee of 
Accrediting 
dent Charles E 
State College ; 


field of ac 


tional Commission on 
Procedures,” 


Regional 
Presi 

lowa 
‘*Problems in 


Agencies’’ by 

Frilev of 
and 
reditation demand 


irther investigation’? for 


Martin, president of our Society, 
admitted that in the field 
of accrediting is needed and pro 
posed a meeting between the heads 


reform 


of a few representative institutions 
and a small number of representa 
tives of the agencies engaged in ac 
crediting professional curricula to 
bring about needed improvement 
It was hoped that this conference 
would be that sort of a meeting 
The nature of the agenda 
seemed to preclude any attempt to 


very 
arrive at conclusions and 
dures and therefore prompted the 
letter, immediately following, to the 
president of the American 
Council on Education 


proce 


vice 


Dear Dr. Brumbaugh 

Many thanks for sending me a copy of 
the agenda proposed for the Conferene: 
on Accreditation on November 15 and 16, 
140 after reading the agenda, 
Il am somewhat concerned about the ef 
fectiveness of the conference. It looks as 
though we are going to plow and harrow 
ground that was already well plowed and 
im the 1930 and 


Frankly, 


harrowed conferences of 
1941 
As has bee 


tin, president of the 


n pointed out by Clyde Mar 


Society of American 


Foresters, in his correspondence witl 


Chancellor Gustavson of the Joint Com 


Accrediting, 


form in 


mittee on there is a erying 
rediting, and par 


prote 


need 


ticularly in the fie ssional eur 


ill get together and study the 
hoped that th 
would provide this opportu 


afraid, 


contTerence 
shington 
IT am very much howe 
part 
in listening to the 
papers 
having 


pers and having participated 


ip with our 


general discussion of them, 
jections on tl part of 
and his committee of 
ifter the meeting that prevailed 
will have been mad: 


at a solution of the 


no attempt 


I helieve it 
necrediting of professional 
from the acerediting of general 


The latter dt 


Necessary 


as been han 


presented by men like Chancellor Gustav 
son could cover adequately the general 
problems of accrediting confronting edu 
cational institutions and the accrediting 
By the end of the first day we 
of the professional accrediting agencies 
should have developed pattern of 
organization for more detailed discussion. 
The second day of the conference could 
then be devoted exclusively to the prob 
lems of accrediting of professional cur 
ricula and their possible solution. Unless 
we do get down to eases in such 
manner, am about 
the effectiveness of the conference in cor 
recting many of the elements of the ac 
crediting that | am sure all 
thinking persons will admit are bad 


agencies 


SOOTHE 


some 


somewhat dubious 


situation 


Myron KkUPGER 


At the conference able speakers 
presented strong cases indicating 
the need for continuing accredita- 
tion in the professional fields. 
Among the best were Dr. N,N. 
Luxon of Ohio State University 
speaking for journalism; Dr. James 
Farquharson of Colorado A & M 
College speaking for veterinary 
medicine; Dr. Donald G. Anderson 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and a Dr. Blaney of the Coun 
cilon Dental Education 

From Dr 
at the 
ferred 


Giustavson’s remarks 
could he in 
proposal of the 
Accrediting 
might go so far as to hamstring the 


conference it 
that the 
Joint Committee on 
agencies. It must be 
that the Joint 
is composed predominantly 
It is proposed that 
formed a National 
Accrediting with thirts 
This National 


sion will erect the framework with 


accrediting 
remembered Com 
mittee 
of executives 
there be Com 
mission on 
members Commis- 
in which accrediting must be con 


ducted by the agencies. The com- 
mussion, after a study of the condi 
tions, will draw up a statement of 
principles. Finally, the commission 
will constitute an appeal board for 
those institutions which disagree 
with the findings of any accrediting 
The 
implemented with a permanent see- 
budvet of 


commission is to be 


retary and an annual 


£30,000 
immediate re 


Even though no 


from the conference 
in clearing up the 
opinion between the Joint Commit- 


sults en erged 
differences of 


Accrediting and the agencies 
liting 


tee on 
curricula, 
establish 


professional 
did 


form the 


view 


ISCHISSION 
can founda 


ventualls COM Promising 
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ricula. Undoubted much of the eonfu 
sion and irregularity existing among the 
i agencies charged with accrediting profes 
é sional curricula can be removed if repre 
I 
W 
nit r 
re 
ks 
4 
direct t rr 

i 
4 basie problen ch 
At the { 

to separat pity 
eurric ila 

eich 

{ tions. partienlarly the North Central. Ap 

parent] t is with the accreditation of 
dissatisfaction exists. Within tl of 
Be the professional eurric we could perhaps 
a d nto two groups representing some 
ing jwo gt enti me 
speakers et div ler they Is « mor port 
ence with Dr. Gustavson, Clyde 
| 


It could also be deduced from 
the discussions that the accrediting 
agencies have made a worthwhile 
contribution to the advancement of 
accrediting professional curricula 
that the evils and abuses in accred 
iting have been somewhat exagger 
ated by the Joint Committee on A¢ 
ereditation, and that such problems 
as do exist are not insoluble 

At the close of the conference it 
was announced that studies will be 
initiated by the American Council 
on Education in which the points 
brought out at the conference will 
receive attention, These studies will 
culminate in a statement of prin 
ples on accrediting. The agencies 
interested in accreditation in the 
professional fields were assured 
that both in the studies and in the 
statement of principles, their ad 
vice and comment would be sought 
So the value of the conference must 
await the results to be achieved at 
some time in the future—it is to be 
hoped, the not too distant future 

Myron Krureer, Chairman, 
1.F C‘ommittee on 

lecrediting 


Coming Events 


Appalachian Section 
The winter meeting of the Ap 
palaehian Section will be January 
“0 and 21, 1950 at Raleigh, N.C 
Lenthall Wyman, Division of 
Forestry North Carolina’ State 
College, Raleigh, N. chair 


man of the Section 


Allegheny Section 

The Allegheny Section’s annua 
winter meeting will be held in 
Philadelphia, February 16 and 17 
with headquarters at the Warwick 
Hotel 

Mr. George R. Moorhead of the 
New Jersey Department of Conser 
vation and Economic Development 
rrenton, New Jersev. is chairman 


of the Section Meetings Committee 


Southeastern Section 
The Southeastern Section will 
meet on January 27 and 2s, 1950 
at Montgomery, Ala 
R. Vance Miles, Gulf States Pa 
per Corporation, Tuscaloosa, Ala 


is the Sections’ chairman 
New England Section 
The New England Section will 
meet at the Hotel Somerset in Bos 


group 


ton, Mass., on February 23 and 24, 


1950 

Details of the mecting can be ob- 
tained from R. S. Monahan, secre 
tary-treasurer, 41 College Street 


Hanover, N. 
O. W. A. A. 


The Outdoor Writers Association 
of America will meet at Moosehead 
Lake, Greenville, Me., from June 
11 to 17, 1950 


North American Wildlife 
Conference 
The 1950 North American Wild 
life Conference will be at Fairmont 
Hotel, San Franeisco, Calif., on 
March 6, 7, and 8 
RRB 
Puget Sound Section 
Installs New Officers 
Vincent W. Bousquet, branch 
forester for the Weyerhaeuser Tim 
ber Company at Vail, Wash., was 
installed as chairman of the Puget 
Sound Section of the Society ot 
American Foresters at a meeting 
November 4 in Tacoma 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Bousquet will head the Section 
through the 1949-1950 term. He 
succeeds William A. Eastman, Jr.. 
consulting forester of Seattle 

‘There are approximately 400 
professional foresters in the Puget 
Sound Section,’’ said Bousquet 
“They deal in forest management 
problems from the Columbia River 
to Point Barrow, Alaska, in their 
daily work, and find the Society 
meetings a valuable forum for 
ideas, problem solutions, and fel 
lowship 

Other officers installed at the din 
ner meeting were 

Vice chairman for Washington, 
Donald Hopkins, Washington 
State Division of Forestry, Olym 
pia 

Vice chairman for British Co 
lumbia, C. D. Shultz, consulting 
forester, Vancouver 

Vice chairman for Alaska, Knox 
Marshall. U. S. Forest Serviee. 
Petersburg, Alaska 

Secretary-treasurer, W. A. Tin- 
nev, West Coast Lumbermen’s As 
sociation, Seattle 


Vineent W. Bousquet (right) addresses the Puget Sound Section of the Society 
of American Foresters in Tacoma after taking over the gavel as chairman of the 


November 4. Donald R. Hopkins, newly installed vice chairman for 
Washington, is on the left. and W. A. Tinney, the newly installed secretary-treas 
urer, sits between them 
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January, 1950 


New committee heads were named 
by Bousquet as follows: 

Program committee, Delbert Tay- 
lor, consulting forester, Port Gam- 
ble 

Publicity committee, Lloyd 
Thorpe, advertiser's agent, Seattle 

Membership committee, John 
Cameron, manager of Manning 
Seed Company, Roy, Wash. 

Policy committee, Ed Heacox, 
managing forester of Weyerhaeus 
er Timber Company, Tacoma 

Others are: Editorial committee, 
John Miles, branch forester for 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Raymond, Wash 

Special bylaws committee, 
Charles Cowan, Washington For- 
est Fire Association, Seattle. 

Committee on Education, Don 
Fraser, Washington State division 
of forestry, Chehalis 


British Forester Commends 
Society’s Syllabus on 
Professional Ethics 

Copies of the Syllabus on Profes 
sonal Ethics as They Relate to the 
Profession of Forestry, prepared 
for the Society by Prof, A. E. Pat 
terson of the University of Georgia, 
were sent to the heads of all schools 
of forestry in the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom 

The svllabus was developed pri 
marily for the use of instructors to 
teach students of forestry about 
the code of ethics for the forestry 
profession adopted by vote of the 
Society membership in the fall of 
1948. However, any member of the 
Society may obtain a free copy of 
the svllabus on application to the 
Society 

American foresters will be inter- 
ested in the following letter from 
Prof. E. P. Stebbing of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, an eminent 
British forestry educator who is al 
so an Honorary Member of the So- 
e1rety 

I received your letter of October 10th, 
1949, enclosing A Sillabus on Profession 
al Ethics as They Relate to the Profes 
sion of Forestry which has been prepared 
for the Society by Professor A. E. Pat 
terson, University of Georgia I have 
read this syllabus through with very con 
siderable interest 

I note that you say it is primarily in 
tended for teachers of forestry, but I 


think myself it could be read with very 
great advantage by other professional 


foresters and also by all those who have 
any connection with the forest at all; 
whether on the lumbering side or on the 
planting and improving side; or finally, 
merely as a member of the public inter 
ested in trees and forestry generally from 
the aesthetic point of view. 

The questions for discussion on pages 
12 and 13 are of very considerable inter 
est, | have heard some of these often dis 

issed. Especially interesting to me is 
question 27-—** Should a forester criticize 
public forest policies?’’. This, of course, 
can be taken in two ways. Public forest 
policies may be laid down by the Minister 
or Government concerned, none of whom 
has any forestry knowledge. In the past, 
at least, they have been mainly responsi 
ble for existing forest policies. Because 
although the policy was drafted by the 
Chief Forester ef the country or State, 
yet by the time it was issued by the Gov 
ernment it had become very different 
from the original draft 

In my own ferest life 1 have on occa 
sion found it very difficult indeed to re 
frain from criticizing what are here put 
as ‘‘Publie Forest Policies.’’ Though 
again 1 may remark that the expression 
‘*Publie Forest Policies’’ may be taken 
to read in more than one context 

Whilst congratulating the author I 
would onee again like to say to him that 
I think his syllabus or pamphlet should 
be addressed to the wide public who have 
no notion of forestry as well as to the 
professional foresters themselves 
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Corliss, J. M., Mass 
Associate 
Ilosmer, W. A., Mass 
Junior 


Brown, A. W., N. ¢ 
Brown, R. R., Idaho 
Burton, R. E., Calif 


Hollenbeek, G. N., N. ¥ 
Hunt, F. M., N.C 

Judy, D. T., W. Va. 
Kelley, L. K., W. Va 
Kick, L. W., N. ¥ 
Killmar, K.D., Mieh 
Lee, R. E., Minn 

Love, W. B., Mich 
MeDonald, DD, R., Ark 
Moore, R. €., W. Va 
Owen, A. Z., Fla 
Pfefferle, K. T., Va 
Riley, R. W., Miss 
Roach, B. A., Mich 
Shoulders, E., Ark. 
Sims, J. R., Ore 

Stokes, R. A., Fla. 
Thompson, K. M., Idaho 
VanGilder, P. B., W. Va 
Vass, G. R., 
Woodrum, H. G., W. Va 
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Bancker, J S., Me. 
Becker, P. C., Ohio 
Becker, W. B., Mass 
Bloomer, D. H., Ala 
Brandes, R. A., Wash 
Bridges, W. J., Ala 
Brown, H. E., Wash. 
Bueciarelli, F. V., N. H 
3urr, M. H., Me 
Carlisle, G. D., Me 
hapman, L.., Me 
Coskey, J. W., Wash 
Erickson, H. D., Wash 
Floe, S. M., Wash 
Fuller, R. L., Wash. 
Fraser, D. L., Wash. 
Goodyear, T. S., Wash. 
Grell, H. V., Wash. 
Kidd, W. J., Jr., Me 
King, F. C., Me. 
Koltz, A. ¢ , Wash 
Knight, F. A., Me, 
Loners, E., Wash. 


Mills, R., Canada 
Murnen, E. J., Wash 
Nelson, R. K., Minn 


Peabody, J. L., Mass 
Proell, A. K., N. H 
Ramstad, R. M., Wash 
Stier, R. E., Wash. 
Taylor, D. R., Wash 
Tinney, W. A., Wash. 
Tulloeh, C. E., Wash 
Vousden, J. A., Ga 
Wheeler, W. E., Wash 
Williamson, M. J., Me. 
Zach, Alaska 


Reinstated 
Junior 
Campbell, D., Ark 
Lutz, J. F., Wis 


Subject Matter Committees 
Appointed for Foresters’ 
Field Manual 

An Editorial Committee and 19 
subject matter committees ap- 
pointed to compile the Foresters’ 
Field Manual are now at work. 

It will be recalled that the Coun 
cil, at its midyear meeting last 
June, decided to proceed with the 
compilation of the manual. This 
action was in accordance with the 
recommendation of a special com 
mittee which explored the subject 
and reported favorably on it to the 
Society at the Minneapolis meeting 
in December 1947, (See the Jour 
NAL for March 1948, page 201 


Editorial Committee 
Supervising the project is an 
Editorial Committee of three, con- 
sisting of the following members: 


A 


: 

Olson, L. G., Wash, 
Orell, B. L., Wash. 

Orsi, R.. Mass f 
fjedger, R. C., Pa 
ee Bell, J. F. L., W. Va 7 | 
a Bliss, V. F., Ga 

Boelter, A. H., Mich : 
4 | | 
eT Chase, J. M., Calif | 
Denny, J. C., Calif 
Froula, J. C., Miss 
Glattfelder, C. F., Pa 
Guillaume, R. B., Mieh 
Hodge, J. S., La. 
Hollen, D. E., W. Va 
| 
tind 
| 
| 

i 
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W. Littlefield, Di 


vision of Lands and Forests, New 


Chairman: E 


York Conservation Department, 


Albany 7, N. Y 


William Maughan, Cary Lumber 


Company, Durham, N. C. 

James G. Osborne, Forest Serv- 
ice, UL S. Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington 25, D. C 

Ex officio: Henry Clepper, So 
ciety of American Foresters, Wash 
ington 6, D.C 

Editor: Serving as part-time 
paid editor under the supervision 
of this Editorial Committee is R. D 
Forbes, consulting forester, Am 
bler, R. Do 1, Pa 

Subject Matter Committees 

It is the job of the 19 subject 
matter committees to assemble the 
material to be included in the man 
ual. All committees have been or 
ganized and have been viven in 
structions to report within six 
months. Their part of the assign 
ment is to be completed by next 
November 

Committee on Aerial Photography 

Charman: S. UW. Spurr, Harverd 
Forest, Petersham, Mass 

Earl |.) Rovers, Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station 102 
Motors Avenu | Darby. Pa 

Miles Standish, Brown Company 
Berlin, N. 

(rear Stanles Pomeroy 
and Metrowin, Monticello, Ark 

Committee on Communications 

Charman: Elmer Surda Is4i 
Orchard Street, Eugene, Ore 

Rav L. Atkinson, Florida Forest 
Service, Tallahassee, Fla 

Willia S. \inerican 
Pulpwood Association, 220 East 
Street, New York 

W. HL. Oettmeier, Superior Pine 
Products Company, Fargo, Ga 
Committee on Economics and Finances 

Charman: Henry Vaux, School 


of Forestry, University of Cali 


M. W. Humphrey, Department 


Pennsvivania State 


College, State Col e, Pa 

H. Josephson, | S. Forest 
ton Yo. ¢ 

A. Nix, | Road 
R. 2. Port ¢ ( 

Ka | st 


Committee on Entomology and 
Pathology 


Chairman: L. W. R. Jackson. 


School of Forestry, University of 


Georgia, Athens, Ga 

R. E. Baleh, Dominion Entomo 
logical Laboratory, Fredericton, 
N. B., Canada 

Jesse D. Diller, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, UU. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md 

Henry N. Putnam, Box 474, 628 
E. Mick'gan Street, Milwaukee. 
Wis 

Noel Do Wygant, 308 Agric 
Building, Colorado A & M College. 
Fort Collins, Colo 

W. A. Campbell, UL S. Division 
of Forest Pathology, University of 
freorgia, Athens, Ga 


Committee on Fire Protection 

Chairman: Law rence F. Cook. 
National Park Service, Washineton 
25, D. ¢ Home; 7924 16th Street. 
N.W., Washington 12, D.C 

Jack S. Barrows. U. S. Forest 
Service, Federal Mis 
soula, Mont 

Royce Cornelius, Weverhaeu 
ver Timber Company, Bend, Ore 

A.B. Curtis, Clearwater Timber 
Protective Association, Orofino. 


Carl A (iustafson, US Forest 
Service, Washington 25. D.C 

Paul, County Forestry De 
partment, o24 North Spring Street. 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Kenneth Seigworth. Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Norris. Tenn 

William Smith, Rumson 
Drive, Wilson Park, Harrisburg 
Pa 

Committee on Forest Measurements 

Chairman: A. M. Herrick, De 
partment of Forestry, Purdue Uni 
versity, Lafavette, Ind 

KE. T. Hawes, 229 Shadowmoor 
Drive, Decatur, Ga 

S. Johnson, Mersey Paper 
Con pany Liverpool, Nova Scotia 

Bert Ro Lexen, Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo 

H. Arthur Mever, Department of 


Forestry, Pennsvivania State Col 
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Committee on Forest Recreation 

Charman: James H. Tyndall, 
536 N. Harlem Avenue, River For- 
est. Il. 

Fred Arnold, National Park 
Service, Richmond, Va 

Ray E. Bassett, U. S. Forest 
Service, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Karl Dressel, Department of 
Forestry, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich 

l.. A. Garrison, Grand Canyon 
National Park, Grand Canyon, 
Ariz 

William N. Parke, 1526 N.E. 
58th Avenue, Portland 13, Ore. 


Committee on Forest-Wildlife 
Management 

Chairman: Paul D. Dalke, Idaho 
Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit, Moscow, Idaho. 

Fred P. Cronemiller, For- 
est Service, 630 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco 11, Calif 

Ralph R. Hill, U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Denver, Colo 

Richard M. May, 125A Ardmore 
Avenue, Ardmore, Pa 

Norman Smith, Department 
of Conservation, Lansing 13, Mich. 

W. L. Webb, New York State 
College of Forestry, Svracuse 10, 
N. ¥ 
Committee on Hydraulics and Forest 

Influences 

Chairman 

L. ¥ Klin . Depart nent of For 
estry Relations, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Norris, Tenn 

E.G. Dunford, Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo 

Charles R. IHlursh, Route 3, Box 
660, Asheville, N.C 

Howard W. Lull, U. S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25. D. C 


Committee on Logging 


Chairman: Alexander Koroleff, 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada, 5420 1 niversity Street, 
Montreal, P, Q., Canada 

(. Hl. Niederhof, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company, Box 
S32. Charleston, 

Fred Simmons Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Bank- 
Philadel- 


ties Building 
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Lester E. Calder, Box 275, 
Springfield, Ore. 

E. W. Fobes, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison 5, Wis 

J. B. Gilmour, 5823) MeLynn 
Ave., Montreal 29, Canada. 

F. Maleolm Knapp, Department 
of Forestry, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C.. Can 
ada 

C. R. Silversides, Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co., Ltd., 408 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Toronto 2, Canada 

J. K. Pearce, College of Forest- 
ry, University of Washington, Se 
attle 5, Wash. 


Committee on Management 

Chairman: Thomas Orr, Jr., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Klamath Falls, Ore 

Clifford H. Foster, Pack Forest. 
Warrensburg, N. Y. 

Charles A. Genaux, Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of 
the Interior, Washington 25, D. C 

R. S. Kearns, Mason, Bruce, and 
Girard, American Bank Building, 
Portland, Ore 

T. A. Liefeld, 121 N. Hansell 
Street, Thomasville, Ga 

E. B. Moore, Department of Con- 
servation, State House Annex, 
Trenton, N. J 

Richard C. Smith, Duke School 
of Forestry, Durham, N, C 

Arnold F. Wallen, 1209 Eighth 
Avenne, Oakland 6, Calif 

Harold Weaver, 3137 N. 18th 
Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz 

Fred C. Wilson, Department of 
Conservation, State Office Building, 
Madison, Wis 


Committee on Materials, Structures, 
and Facilities 


Chairman: William C. Seehrist, 
Mont Alto, Pa 

Arthur K. Roberts, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, 1410 Ss 
W. Morrison Street, Portland, Ore 

T. J. Starker, Route 4, Box 187, 
Corvallis, Ore 


Committee on Mathematics 

Chairman: H. H. Morgan, Office 
of International Trade, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. (Home, 106 U Street, 
N. E.. Washington 17, D.C 

Lewis R. Grosenbaugh, Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, Fed 
eral Office Building, New Orleans 


12, La 


Merton Henry, Box 74, Bevans, 
N. d. 

Clement Mesavage, Post Office 
Building, Harrison, Ark 

Arthur D. Read, 308 Riggs Road, 
West Monroe, La 


Committee on Physics and Chemistry 
Chairman: Edwin Jahn, New 
York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse 10, N. Y 
Alfred J. Stamm, Forest Prod- 
nets Laboratory, Madison, Wis 


Committee on Range Management 

Chairman: Vernon <A, Young, 
Range and Forestry Department, 
Texas A & M College, State Col- 
lege, Texas, 

Milo Deming. Bureau of Land 
Management, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, P. O. Box 659, Salt 
Lake City 9, Utah 

Lincoln Ellison, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ogden, Utah. 

A. L. Hormay, P. O. Box 245, 
Berkeley 1, Calif 

Joseph M. Jackson, Flathead In- 
dian Agency, Dixon, Mont 

Arnold R. Standing, U. S. For 
est Service, Box 4137, Portland & 
(bre 

Joe A. Wagner, Papago Indian 
Agency, Sells, Ariz 

Clinton Wasser, Colorado A & M 
College, Fort Collins, Colo 


Committee on Silviculture 

Chairman: Russell K. LeBarron, 
Northern Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, 
Missoula, Mont 

ID. A. Anderson, Texas Forest 
Service, College Station, Texas 

Leo A. Isaac, Pacific Northwest 
Forest Experiment Station, Port- 
land, Ore 

S.S. Locke, 434 North Plankin- 
ton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wis 

H. H. Tryon, 258 Mt. Road, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Ross A. Williams, School of For 
estry, Montana State University, 
Missoula, Mont 


Committee on Soils and Geology 

Chairman: S. A Wilde, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 

John T. Auten, Central States 
Forest Experiment Station, Old 
Federal Building, Columbus, Ohio 

T. S. Coile, Duke School of For- 
estry, Durham, N. C 
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Harold J, Lutz, Yale School of 
Forestry, New Haven 11, Conn. 

T. B. Plair, Soil Conservation 
Service, Swan Island, Portland 18, 
Ore 

Earl L. Stone, Department of 
Agronomy, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y 

Donald P. White, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syra- 
ecuse, N 


Committee on Surveying and Civil 
Engineering 


Chairman: A. P. Dean, U. 8. 
Forest Service, Washington 25, 

T. P. Bixby, 403 E. 11th Street, 
Ellis, Kan 

Marie-Albert Bourget, 40 Ave- 
nue des Braves, Quebec, P. Q., 
Canada 

Ralph G. DeMoisy, Anderson 
Hall, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

James Dubuar, State Ranger 
School, Wanakena, N. Y. 

Harold P. Miller, 2723 NE 38th 
Avenne, Portland, Ore 


Committee on Utilization 

Chairman: Roy M. Carter, De- 
partment of Forestry, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

George Amidon, Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn 

Claude C. Bell, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis 

©. Harry Schrader, College of 
Forestry, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash 

IL. W. Smith, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington 26. & 

Joseph L. Stearns, Timber En- 
vineering Company, 1319 - 18th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Cooperation Invited 


The cooperation of all members 
of the Society is invited in seeing 
this project successfully completed. 
Any forester who may have sug- 
gestions about any aspect of this 
undertaking is most cordially urged 
to write either to the chairman of 
the particular subject matter con- 
cerned, or, if the suggestion in- 
volves the project as a whole, to 
Mr. Forbes 
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Society of American ferritory: Southern New Hamp 

Foresters List of Harrison V. Bailey, 8 Ashby Street, Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. 

Consulting Foresters Alexandria, Va. Also forest management pl: ins for 


Spe ilization Consultant in in muni ipal witer supply water 
The following List of Consult- justrial forestry, to industries us sheds 


ing Foresters is published by the ing forest products, and to im David B. Cook, nsulting Forester, 14 


of precious and fine utility Nolan Ro Albany 5, New York. 

Society of American Foresters for mainly tropical, lerritory Eastern New York 

the information of prospective cli- Henry L. Danse, Consulting Forester, Specialization: 4, 8, 9, 13, 16, 18, 

ents P. O. Box 4072, Shreveport, Louisiana Philip * T. Coolidge, Con g Forester, 
lerritory thern Louisiana, 31 Central Street, Bangor, Maine 

Individuals listed are members Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 16, 17, 18 Perritory: Met limited 
of the Society of American Forest- Also purchase and sale of timbered Special ation: 2, 4, 8, 10, 13, 15, 
ers and as such are believed quali properties ;, 1S. Also farm appraisal 


George Banzhaf & ae 2 North William . Soin Consulting Forester 


fied and competent to perform the 


Water St., Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Biologist, 2186 Doswell Avenue, St 
specialized technical services spe- lerritory: Lake States. Paul 8, Minnesota aes 
‘ cified. However, the Society can- Specialization: 2, 4, 18, 15, 16, 17 Territory: Genera 
not assume responsibility for the Travis = Beeson, Forest Consu tant x Speci ition +, 9%, 16 Also ap 
: ; Ref yrestator, Walterboro, South Caro praisals of tropical forest proper 
actions of individuals rr firms .. ties levelopment of furbearers 
listed Territory: Southern states ind other wildlife; seleetion of 
itio & & new itlons r wookworking 


Members of the Society in 1948 Equipped to plant three plants 


adop ted a Code of Ethies for the million seedli James W. Craig, o: sulting Forester, 
forestry profession ts purpose is Belanger and Bourget, Land Surveyors Leave Woods Substation, Jackson, 


and Forest Engineers, 86 Cote de la Mississiy 


gs per seasor 


to formulate guiding principles of 


Montagne, Quevee, Canada Territory: M ssissippi and the 
professt nal conduet for Consultant Albert Bourget. Sout! 
in their relations with e 1 other. Territory Canada, especially Que Specialization rs 6, 13, 15, 16, 
7 418 Also complete ne of 
with their emplovers and Spx 1 » 3. 4,10. 11,1 15 | ‘ 
S} ization: 2, 3, 4, 1 3 restry supplies, 
ubli ( pe al available on lj, 19, 20, 21. A i Keith Cranston, Tim!» Estim iting 
ines 
request A Services, L nd, Mississippi. 
blist Bigley and Feiss, Foresters, Inc., 283 Miss isi lta and 
ermisston to publish or repro Miner Building, Eugene, Orego 
» Uregon. Gulf States 
duce this list in whole or in part, Consultants: Michael Bigley, Sher Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13 
bu wit it tnaut rized addi Terricory Washington, Oregon, 
tions, is hereby eranted. Amended California t 
mwned bott miand wir woo il 
lists will be issued annually » 4, 6, 15, 16. 


— t at John M. Crowl, Consulting Forester, 
Code of Fields of Specialization mberland sales, 
Jack Cc. Blakeney, Consulting Forester, 


Spe Za 6.6 

l Arboriculture and tree preservation . ry Hai e Co., I , P.O. Box 

® Cost and economic studies of forest 253. Bates gy, South Carolina Randle J. Dedeaux, ('onsulting Forester, 
' : Territory: South Car P. O. Box 52, Perkingston, Mississippi 


Gordon Rew ke 


iul Su i College, Paul Smiths, 


‘ “tab : tio $, 9, 15, 16, 17, 20 W. T. Doherty, Consulting Forester, 
ment \ t ur venue 


Mexico. 
17. Also 


on & Associates, Con 
ne g sters, 901 Rust Building, 
16. Timber t 1 appraisa Charles H. Bunting, Timler Cruiser, Pacon , Was gt 
rv " ra? terror Street Ler Pacift Coast states. 


16, 


17 
James D. L. Drake, 


California Foresteering, (42 Mair St Ix inge Building, Van 


Se rang ‘ California 


Wood t 


Ace Engineers and Surveyors, ‘ th 
\ N 


Was gtor ti 3, 4, 10, New Spe 4, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 


John D. Atkins, Jr, Belleview N. D. Canterbury, Consulting Forester ind management of tim 
Virg 161° Ruth Street, I propertis 
Virginia, Muryte tory: Texas and southeastern Paul R. Dumas, Consultir 10 
Specks t U.8 tree Rumford, “Main 
8. Gayley Atkinson, | ting For Aldis J. Christie, Forester, 14 Welling Territory: Northeast 

ester, 11 ( Avenue, Roslyn, Road, Manchester, New Hamp Spe ation: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
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William A. Eastman, @7r., Consulting 
Forester, William A. Eastman & Co., 
Inc., 410 Green Buildir Seattle 1, 
Washi: 

Territory: Pacific Northwest. 
Specializatior 10, 15, 16, 17, 18 


Also preparation a 
i 


administra 
ipprais 


mover suies, 
al, timberland re 
timberland management 
Nils B. Eckbo, Consulting Forester, 26 
Rhodes Avenue, Parktown, Johannes 
burg, South Af 
Territ ry Souther? Afr 


Specialization: General forestry 


John B. Evans, Consulting Forester, 57 
Prospect Street, Laneaster, New 
Hamp 


Territory Northeast 


George M. Fisher, Consultant Forester 
ind Landscape Engineer, 1701 Louisi- 
ina Street, Lawre e, Kansas 

Territory: Kansas, Missouri, Lowa, 
Nebraska 

Speecializatior & & 
Also farm forestry; city forestry 
and shade tree problems; plant 


materials ind planting lists: 
landscape design, construction, 


and maintenanee; forest parks 


and reereational planning. 


Reginald D. Forbes, Consulting Forest 
er, R.FLD. 1, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


lerritory: Eastern U.S 

Specialization: 4, 6, 17, 18. Also 
forest resource surveys of timber 
available to manufacturing plants 
in specified territories, 


Forest Managers, Inc., Consulting For 
esters, 211 Beach Avenue, Atlantic 
Beach, Florida and 1826 N, Orchard 


Street, Santa Rosa, California 
Cor ints: S. J. H D. Eric 
Bradshaw, Nels B. Blocker 
lerritory and Southeast, in 
elu g Ap] ich ilso red 
we eg 
Sy it 6 & 
16, 17, 18. Als resouree 
repres 
Emanuel Fritz, ‘ sulting Forester, 102 
Phe Is, Be Cx r 
( 1 
17, 18, 19 1 A sultant 
mant 


LeRoy Frontz, (onsulting Forester, A 
enwood, 


D 


Gilmour, ( sulting Forester 


Winslow L. Gooch, Forestry Consultant, 
West Point, Virginia. 


Norman H. Gray, © 


T. F. Grayson and Company, Commer 


Also timber purchase, 
Green's Timber Service, 


3, 4, 6, 10, ‘13, 16, 


Clarence W. Griffith, 


Man igement of tim 


William H. Haley, 


Hammon, Jensen, 
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David H. Hanaburgh, Consulting For 
ester, Buchanan, New York. 
lerritory: Northeast 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
16, 17. Also negotiation of rights 
for hunting, fishing, trapping, 
a 


nd water storage. 


Ralph C. Hawley, Consulting Forester, 
R. D. 1, West Cheshire, Connecticut. 
Territory: Northeast. 
Specialization: 4, 6, 16, 18. 


K. J. Helmick, Consulting Forester, Fort 


Collins, Colorado. 
Territory: Colorado, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Utah, New Mexico 
Specialization: 4, 10, 15, 16, 17 


Hiram L. Henderson, Manufacturer of 
Dry Kilns, 119 Stone Ridge Drive, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Territory: Principally eastern 
at it¢ 
Specialization: 20. Also construe 


tion of lumber dry kilns. 


Merton Henry, Consulting Forester Ar 
borist, Old Flathbrook Road, Bevans, 
New Jerseys 

Territory: Eastern U. 8. 
Specialization: 1, 4, 5, 7, 15, 16, 17, 


IS. Also technical editing. 


Halsey M. Hicks, Consulting Forester, 
F. 3, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
lerritory: Vermont. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 15, 16, 17 
Hamilton D. Hill, Consulting Forester, 
Glacier Creek Ranch, Seeley Lake, 
Montana 
Territory Northern Rocky Moun 
tain region 
ition 26, 36. 17, 38 
Also highway location and con 
struction surveys; detailed topo 
graphic urveying and mapping 
preliminary to irrigation, 


Specializ: 


Monterey L. Holst, Consulting Forester, 
P.O. Box 125, East Greenwich, Rhode 


lerritory: New England. 
Specia ition 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 13, 15, 
16 , 17, 18, 21 
Richard F. Howard, 15 Cherry Street, 
ky nville, New York. 


il 

Perritory Pennsylvania, New 
York, New England 

Specialization: 3, , 15; 26, 17,18. 
Also logging and silviculture 
veedings and thinnings on a con 


ty 


T..M. Howerton, Jr., Consulting Forest 
Madison, rida 


Southeustern states 


11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also 
f sequisition, market 
r of forest produets, and land 


Gustaf W. Hult, Consulting Forester, 


’ Johnson Street, Corvallis, Ore 


George D. Hunter, Consulting Forester 
P. O. Box 244, I New York 
lerritory: Ne New Eng 


landscape 


. A. R. Gobeil, Consulting Forest Engi 
neer, 13 Place D’aiguillon, Quebec, 
Canada, 
rerritory: Quebec, 
‘ Specialization: 4, 5, 7, 9, 13, 15, 18. 
Also purchase and sale of tim 
bered properties, landscape engi 
t neering, and public relations 
berritory: | ited States, Central 
rope. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 8, 11, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 20, 21. Also investigations on 
vegetable tannin research, for i 
eign cabinet timbers, and forest 
litigation. 
‘ 16, 17, 18. Fryeburg, Maine. 
Territory: Maine, New Hampshire. ! 
4 Specialization: 3, 4, 13, 15, 16, 17, j 
1s 
cott, Arkansas | 
Territory: Southeastern U. 8. hr 
* Spe tion: 2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 15, fh 
F 
lenness 
Territorv: Southeugter T 
eh Specialization: 2, 
17, 18. Also eustom sawmilling 
a 
100) Ouachita 
Bank Building, Monroe, Louisiana, = 
Lu Territory: United States and Cen 
tral Ameriea 
$ Specialization 4, 15, 16, 17. Also 
et purchase and sale of timbered 
nue, N.W., Orangeburg, South Care 
; lina. 
lerritory Within 100 miles of 
Orangeburg 
Specialization: 
Hazlehurst, Georgia 
lerritory: Southern Georgia, north 
| ern Florida; pine and hardwood 
eae Specialization: 12, 13, 15, 16, 17 oi 
iin Giles G. Hall, Forest Consultant, P. O. - 
ae | Box 1, 804 Florence Street Aiken, 2. 
a 11, 13, 16, 17, 18. Also tree prun 
Hy ing in planted stands 
and Wallen, Mapping 
: 
Specialization 1,5, 6, 7, 9, 16 
ay 7, 18. Also lands ng, fores saat 
Sn 4 6.8. 10. 11 Spree ition: 16, 17, Also both 
15, 16; 17, 18. Also piani- Douglas-fir and pine manage 
land net delineation, general lar an “rego! 
ae 9823 MeLynn Avenue, Montreal, Que elassifieation for ppraisal pur : 
hee, Canada poses and rane} management, 
Territory: Not Limited und aerial photogrammetric cor 
Specializatior 810.16; sulting serviee. Emphasis on aeri 
Bd Also troy forestry and log il photo techniques in all aetiy Specialization: 1. Alo 
ging ties 
ibe 
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LeRoy W. Huntington, Consulting Trop ization: 4, 6, 10, 11, 13, 15, F. Douglas Mavor, Consulting Forester 


ical Forester, 52 Wesley Street, Bald 16, 17, 18 Land agent for ab and Logging Engineer, Sedro Wooley, 
win, New York sentee timberland owners; for Washington. 

ito tin Americ Orient, ign timberland investigations. 

Terr ry Lati An i rier elg therla t Earl M. McChesney, Consulting Forest 


Africa : The Langdale Company, |’. 0. Box 980, er, 4 New York Street, Bangor, Maine. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 15 am . 
16, 17, 18; and tropical hard Consultants: Harley Langdale, Jr., Specialization: 1, 4, 15, 17, 18. Also 
woods r. E. Ce 


mine personnel Work 


BR. Wilson Hutchison, Consulting Forest Territory: Georgia, northern Flor 
er and Logging Engineer 790) Harlow ida; slash pine belt Thomas A. McFarland, (Consulting and 


$ 6. 8. 9. 10 Contracting Forester, Sandersville, 


Washington. Oresos, 11, 12, 13, 


ornia custom sawing Territory: Georgia 
Specialization; 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 15, 16, Wilfred H. Lauer, Jr., Consulting For 
17. Registere il engi ester, P. O. Box 329, Winona, Minne 
neer of the State of Oregor aad furmiand broker 
Gorham E. Jackson, Consulting Forest lerritory: North Central States Hayden E. Meeker, Jr., Consulting For 
er, 1035 Respass Street, Washington, Specializatio 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 16, ester, 1323 Catula Avenue, Lafayette, 
North Carolina i. 20 Also tree selection and Indiar 
Territory: Eastern North Car 1” marking for cutting; log sealing Territory: Indiana, central Dlinois 
nd pro pecialization: 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 15, 


Fred B. Merrill, Consulting Forester 
16, 17, 18. Also investigations of Frank J. Lemieux, Consulting Forester Box 66, Zachary, Louisiana 


forest resources f pulp and pa 734 Whitney B ling, New Orleans, lerritory Mississipp ind Lenisi 
per companies, and land agent Louisiana i With 100 miles of Baton 

for absentee timberland owners Perritor Southern states, Mexico, Rouge 
M. E. Jelley, Consulting Forester, 12: Centzat and’ Seuss Aperics Specialization: 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 16, 17. 
Haywood Avenue, Chatta apec t 6, 16, \ buving and s ng timber 
Tennessee inds; training estate and eom 
erritory outheastern and eastert Paul C. Lemon, (‘onsulting Forester pany personnel ind € aylord 


: Stute College, Albany 3, New York pulpwood dealer ir Eas and 
lization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, lerritors New York West Feli na Parishes. 
Specialization; 1, 6, 9 14. Also winiam J. Mills, Forest Engineer, 530 


mmercial pilot, applications of Volunteer Building, Chattanooga 2, 
iviation to forestry 


David G. Jennings, (onsulting Forester, 
206 Chestnut Street, Port Jefferson, 


New Yor T. A. Liefeld, Consulting Forester, rerritory: Southeastern states, all 


Pennessee 


Territory New York Thomas e, Ge gia i 
Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 6, 15, 18 Territory: Florida, Georgia 1. ia 1% te 
Specializatio ¢ 78,21 
E. V. tte naulting Forester. Bo | 
vate see 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18 


I, Cambridge, Ohio Malcolm A. Milne, (‘onsulting Forester 
lerritory: OF L. D. Lloyd & Co., Consulting Forester, and Landseape Engineer, 433 Clay 
Specilization: 3, 4, 6,9, 11, 16, 17, P.O. Box 1029, Camas, Washington Avenue, Rochester, New York 

! Territory: Central and western New 


York 


Stuart G. Keedwell, Consulting Forest , reatio 
er mit neineers. GOS South 
Virginia Ludwig Bros., Eng R. B. Milne, Consulting Forester, Box 
t Southeastern Oaks Avenue, Pasadena 2, Californian - 
Petersburg, Virginia 
Ter r 


John F. Kellogg, |} ate 8 Assoetited th reg Stuart Moir, Forest Counsel, Western 
W engineers spe Forestry nd Conser tion Assocl 
tion, 712 U.S. National Bank Builk 
\r pine ment g. Port 4, Oreg 

t 16, 17 Donald K. Maissurow, Consulting For Territory: Western states 

ester 


Henry S. Kernan, N Have Avenuc Wm. Mollenhauer, Jr.. Landuse Consult 
th W ext \ Yor “ge 3 int, IS6 West Avenue, Pitman, New 


Perrit Cent New 


Is 


Als ‘ 
nd , 


eer, Osburn Hotel, Eugene 


ng Forester, . 


ns, scaling, mark ers Robert Moore, 
Mason, Bruce, & Girard, (onsulting For Danville, Pennsylvania 
Robert K. Knoth & Company, Foresters esters, Ame Bank Building, Port Territory: Not restricted 


Aj Iir Oreg 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 20, 
South Caro Consultants Mas 13, 6, 17, 18, 19. Also bank 
K. Knot lames W. Girard, Ro S. Kearns rupt ses, trade association 
t Karl D, Henze, R tt ‘ s, trusteeship 
Territ G \ Bowe, ¢ ses tigutio nd damage 


S| 
4 
; 
conservation edueation, coopera Territory Oregon, Washington, Specialization & 7. Also 
‘ 0 h soil eonservation dis pine and Doug us roared | landseaping, estate development y 
; 
nd sale of land and tim Specializat & 16, -17, 
is. A in Speci tion: 3, 4, 10, 16, 17 
& 
I 6, 7, 10 
and 
H. Thorn King, (onsulti irveys 
N Hampshire SA} Ors in 
Afi t Ml her forest “und ra ireas; and eco 
est rural ireus, including Wy: 
shire Specialization: 2, 4, 10, 16, 17, 18 

’ 
j 
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Kenneth J. Morgan, Consulting Forest 
er, Stephen F. Austin 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Territory: Texas and the East 

Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17, 
18, Also farm forestry, erosion 
control, and protection 


Lee H. Morrow, 
Box 105, Warriors 
Vania, 

Territory: Pennsylvania 

Specialization: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also 
erosion control of large embank 
ments by engineering structures 
and vegetative treatment; and 
property maps and forest type 
maps from aerial photographs. 


Edgar J. Murnen, Jr., Consulting Fores 
ter, Sutherlin, Oregon. 

Territory: Pacific Northwest, north 
ern California. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 15, 16, 17. Al 
so sustained yield plans, super 
vision of contract logging, and 
land acquisition programs. 


A. Z. Nelson, Consulting Forester, 
Ipswich, New Hampshire. 
Territory: U. S., Canada, Alaska 
Specialization: 2, 4, 8, 11, 16, 17. 
Chris Nelson, Jr., Consulting Forester, 
P. O. Box 447, Corrigan, Texas. 
Territory Eastern Texas or 
where. 
Specialization: 4, 


State College, 


general 


Forester, 
Pennsy! 


Consulting 


Mark, 


New 


any 


New England Forestry Foundation, 3 


Joy Street, Boston S, Massachusetts 
Consultants Harris A. Reynolds, 
Kenneth E. Jones, Raymond E 


Anderson, J Milton Attridge, 


Walter L. Koenig, Stanley B. Co 
Ville, Stephen L. Jacobs. 
Territory: New England. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Samuel A. Newman, |’. ©. Box 156, 
Everett, Washington. 
Territory: Washington 
Specialization: 8, 15, 16, 17 Alao 
timber broker. 


Leon A. Nix, (‘onsulting Forester and 
Logging Expert, R. R. No. 2, Port 
Credit, Ontario, Canada 

Territory: Not limited 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 15, 
16, 17 Also farm woodlot man 
agement 

W. R. Owens, Jr., Consulting Forester, 
Box 246, North Street Station, Nacog 

Pexas 

Territory 
ana, the 

ition 


doches, 

Eastern Texas, Louisi 

South in general 

Speciali 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 

17, 18 

Gustave C. Piche, Consulting Forest En 
Kineer, Hubert Street, Mor 
treal, Quebee, Car 


Territory: Eastern 


St 


indda, partie 
ff Queler 
Specializatio 2, 3a, 15, 36 


17 8%, 21 Also farm forestry 


Pomeroy & McGowin, Forest Managers, 


Monticello, Arkansas and Chapmar 
Alabar 
Consultants: L. K. Pomer J t 
MeG S.A.I \ss ite 
Member a. White, George 
W. Star Robert R. Eastment, 
r. R. Seott, B. F. ¢ I 
I < +} states 
Sy} i $, 8, 17. Also aeria 


Inc., Co., 
Homestead 


Pond & Moyer, 
Foresters, 
aca, New York. 

Consultants: 
H. Moyer. 
Territory: New 


Consulting 

Road, Ith 

James D. Pond, Chas 

York and 

Latin America; northern 
hardwoods, spruce-fir, central 
hardwoods, tropical woods. 

Specialization: 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11 
a3, 35, 36, 21. 


North 


east, 


Prentiss & Carlisle Company, Inc., Tim 
berland Service—Engineers, 107 Court 
Street, Bangor, Maine. 

George T. Carlisle, 

Clement, Robert W. 

ID. Carlisle, Ed 


Consultants: 
Philip P 
Averill, George 
ward K. Brann 

Territory: United States, Canada. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 
15, 16, 17, 18. 


John G. Rawls Co., Consulting Fores 


ters, 408 Rogers Avenue, Macon, 
Georgia. 
Consultant: John G. Rawla (S.A.F. 


Affiliate Member) 
Territory: Southeast. 
Specialization: 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17. 


Arthur D. Read, Consulting Forester, 
308 Riggs Street, West Monroe, Louis 
lana. 

Territory: Southern pine and hard 
wood region. 

Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17, 18. Em 
phasizing seed collection, estab 
lishment of pine tree nurseries, 
ind outplanting 


Reed Forestry & Equipment Co., Con 
sulting Foresters, Box 102, Smithfield, 
North Carolina 


Consultant: R. E. Reed 

Territory: Southeastern States; all 
forest types. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 11, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18 Also custom sawing and 
sale of forestry equipment. 


Frank I. Rockwell, Consulting Forester 
ind Landscape Architect, 614 Twelfth 
Avenue, Brookings, South Dakota 

Territory: Northern and western 
states, especially Great Lakes and 


Great ‘lains regions to West 
(oust 
Specialization: 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 Also land 
scape engineering; farm and city 
forestry; park, farm, and land 
management, recreational plan 
ning 
A. P. Russell, Commercial and Indus 
trial Forester, 11 Maplewood Drive, 
Sumter, South Carolina 
Territory: Not limited, bat) prin 
cipally southern region 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13 
15, 16,-17, 18. Also forest re 
source surveys for industry, tim 
berland requisition ind = sales, 
ontract logging supervision, log 
sealing and grading. 


Rutland, 


Sable Mountain Corporation, 


Vermont 
Consultant: Richard C. Rose 
Territory: New England; also for 
est aerial photography in South. 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17. Map 
ping and cruising by aerial tech 
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Edueation 
Evrodale, 


Roy Dale Sanders, Visual 
Technician, Rural Route 5, 
Brainerd, Minnesota. 

Territory: Unlimited. 

Specialization: Forester, wildlife 
technician, photographer. The en 
tire production supervision of 16 
millimeter color educational mo 
tion pictures, including script 
writing, direction, photography, 
editing, and sound supervision. 
Also production of all types of 
color and black and white still 
picture visual education material. 


C. H. Schaeffer, Summerville, South 
Carolina. 
Territory: South Carolina. 


Specialization: 4, 16, 17, 18. 


C. D. Schultz and Co., Ltd., Foresters, 
Forest Engineers, and Timber Coun- 
sel, B-102 Pacifie Coast Fire Building, 
325 Howe Street, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 
‘Consultants: C. D 
Schultz. 

Territory: British Columbia mainly, 
but no regional limitations. 

Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20. Also supervi 
sion of contract logging; timber 
land sales; log sales, management 
of timber holdings; aerial photo 
graphic surveys; aerial topo 
graphic mapping; fire hazard ap- 
praisals. 


Schultz, R. D. 


Thomas F. Schweigert, Consulting For 
ester, Walloon Lake, Michigan. 
Territory: Northern half of Lower 
Peninsula and eastern half of 
Upper Peninsula, Michigan 
Specialization: 1, 4, 6, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Also contract tree planting; reg 
istered land surveyor. 


H. C. Scott, 
Engineer, 
Tennessee 
Territory: Eastern 
Specialization 
construction and 


and Land- 
Mountain, 


Arboriculturist 
acape Lookout 
states. 
Also landscape 

woodland im 
provement. 


Harold M. Sebring, (onsulting Forester 
and Sawmill Operator, McRae, Geor 
gia. 

rerritory: Southeastern 
forest types. 
Specialization: 3, 4, 6, 10, 


states; all 


15, 16, 27. 


James W. Sewall Company, (Consulting 
Foresters, Old Town, Maine and Port 
Arthur, Ontario, Canada. 

Consultants: Frank M. Call, Charles 
G. Reed, Carleton C. Young, Jr. 

Territory: Northeast 

Specialization: 3, 4, 5, 8, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18. Also aerial photography 


James R. Simmons, (‘onsulting Forester, 
10 Gordon Street, Bel Air, Maryland. 
Territory: Eastern states. 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18. 


Simmons and Stuart, Consulting Fores 
Air, Maryland or Burgess 
e, Virginia. 


Consultants 


ters, Bel 
Stor 
James R 
Stuart. 
Eastern 
Specialization 2 & 13, 

14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also investiga- 


Simmons, 


stutes 


tion and arbitration of claims; 
operational management in the 
manufacture and marketing of 


forest pro luects 


4 i} 
: 
— 
4 
4 
a 
| 
at 
; 
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Samuel 8. Snook, |’ 


boro, South ¢ 


Seymour I. 
Manning, 


Somberg, F 
South Carolina, 


Southern Foresters, 


tants. Sa 


Southwestern Forest 


ries. 
Frank Spearey, | 
Estimat 


Stephen H 


Spurr, 
Hear 


Everett R. Stanford, ( 


\ ( 


control, 


J. Starker 
\ 


and Son 


Raymond E. Stevens, 


M 


H. Stoddard 


Associates, (on 


Errol Tarbox iltin Forester, 
tur Street i rd, Maine. 
ine, New 


ilization 


Vern H. Thaler, ynsulting irm 
Lind 


For 
ster, t 19 


John F. Tillinghast, 


Henry H. Tryon, 


Also spec 
wood regior 


Myron 8S. Wall, Jr., 
te > Fega 


Edward H. Werner, 
Eng 15068 B 


nas 


J. Atwood Whitman, 


\ 


Wilson, 


Ellwood 
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Richard E. Wilson, 
Ithaca, New York 


trieted 
IS. Establishment 
plantat 


ions. 


Donald W. Winters, 


ter, 2138 Spruee et, Murphys 


B. Wood, Consulting F 


108 Salmon Street, 


Kendall 
Engineers, 


+, Oregon 


James G. Yoho, (ons 
troapt Ne 


1 Elm S 


are listed, 
state in 


Consulting Foresters 
below according to the 
which each has headquarters 
Alabama 

Arizona 


Arkansas 
r. F. ¢ 


alifornia 


Colorado 
KK. J. 
Connecticut 
R he. u 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florid 


| 
Georgi 


\\ 


Idaho 
Illinois 


Indiana 
H 


Iowa 
Kansas 


= 
Walter 126 Kelvin Place, 
Territory South Car na 
Specialization: 4, 15, 16, 17 

i? re of 

4, 16, 17. — 
‘ Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, M gz lerritory: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 4 
15, 16, 17, Acquisition and Territory Southern Michigar easte Missouri, western Ker 
3 management for nvestors; for norther Indiana. OF tueks ind Tennessee 
f est resource suri for industry Sn tion: 4, 5. 6, 7, 9, 15, 16, Specialization: 4, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
I ( 17, 18 18. Also valuation and appraisa mf 
f timberland for sale or pur 

, Georgia Consulting Fores chase | 
Specialization: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 ferritory: West Virginia, easter: 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 Building, Porth’ 
peciil » &, » Consultants Kendall B. Wood, 
1s, Pimber lands Spencer B. Gr 
sulting Foresters, Porth eedar pi areas lerritor Northwest 
: Street, Little Rock, Arkansas en Speci tion: 2, 10, 16, 17 

M4 Robert Lee ¢ sulting Forester, 

" 3, ils mastern is, 11s 
Huds New Yor! : 
lerritor New Yor nd New tion: 2. 3. 4. 5.6.7.8.1 

6, 17, 18. Als England 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. Also for } 
a , 33, 15,. 16; 17, 
nt iy it est mar g and timber estimat 
photography and aerial in n sp ha 
Forester Way, Sacramento, 
Gulf stat lerritery: Califor 
tin ro mar you irketing 16, 17, 1S Also photo te 
tat ed t yging 
est North Atlantie B Charles H, Bunting 
irer tin i Jensen, and Walk 
t reg Myr S. Wall, J as 
‘ nts: T. J. St ter, orth Cur 
E. A. Sterling, | \ \ forestr 
1. Howerton, Jr he 
t §$. A. Wilde, Soils Department, Unive a zh 
f Wis M con 6, W m H. Haley 
eM 
‘ Al g, Wisconsin Perritory Ontario, Q 
Sp t 4, 13, 16, 18 George Fishe 


JANUARY 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maryland 


Simon 


Massachusetts 


New E 


Michigan 
mas 


Vern H 


Minnesota 


W 


Raym 


Mi: sissippi 
r 


James R. 


s & Stuart 


Roy Dal 


, 1950 


Bowker 
Bratton 
Cook 
Hanaburg 
Henderson 
Howard 
Hunter 


Huntingtor 


North Carolina 


Gorham E, Jackson 


Simmons 


J. Atwood Whitman 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

John M. Crowl 

E. V. Jotter 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Bigley 


gland For 


Spurr 


Schweigert 


haler 


‘ 


James W 
Keith Cr 


Rar 
Missouri 


Montana 
Han 


Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
| 


Thor 
2. 


Rhode Island 
Monterey 
South Carolina 


M. Bees 


King 


y Jersey 


ert 
M 


Henry 


Mexico 


Reed Forestry & Equipmer 


South Dakota 


Frank I. Rockwell 


Tennessee 
Green's Timber Service 
M. E. Jelley 
Willia J, Mills 
H. C 


Texas 
N. D. Canterbury 
Kenneth J. Morgan 
Chris Nelson, Jr 
W. R. Owens, Jr. 

Frank Spearey 


James G, Yoho 
Utah 


Vermont 
Halsew M. Hieks 


le Mountain Corporation 


Virginia 
John D 
Harrisoy 
Wins 
R. B. ne 


Simmons & Stuart 


Washington 
Pert 
Eastman, 
Company 
Mavor 
\. Newman 


West Virginia 
John F. 1 


Wisconsin 


George Banzhaf & Company 


S. A. W 
Wyoming 


Canada 


vall Compar 


if 
4 New York 
Gordo: 
Henry L. Bango David I ae 
Clarence W. Griffitl | f 
John F. Kellogg he 
aa Frank J. Lemieux Richard 
Fred B. Merrill 
Arthur D. Read 
LeRoy 
Maine David G. Jennings | . 
Philip T. Coolidge Henry S. Kernan Lol. 
Pa R. Dumas Paul Lemon 
Norman H. Gray Maleolm A. Milne 
Earl M. MeChesney Pond & Moyer, Ine 
‘ Prentiss & Carlisle Company, Ine Henry H. Tryon 
James W. Sewall Richard E. Wilson 
Errol Tarbox 
F 
Gooch 
— Feiss, Foresters, Ine. 
Gustaf W. Hult 
William T. Cox R. Wilson Hutchisor eyors 
he: Wilfred H. Lauer, Jr. Chas. O. Marstor ssociates 
Sanders Mason, Bruce, and Girard 
MEM ond E. Stevens Stuart Moir 
Fee lr. J. Starker and Sor 
lar Kendall B. Wood ; 
raig 
J. Dedeaux 8. Gayley Atkinson 
Reginald D. Forbes 
n Hill Lee H. Morrow 
John D. Gilmour 
John D, Gilmour 
H Leon A. Nix 
\ E. C. Haff ‘ 
es G C. D. Sehultz and Co., Ltd ; 
Robert K. Knoth & Company 
W enhauer, Jr C. Schaeffer Ellwood Wilson 
New Samuel S. Sr Africa 
W. T. Doherty Seymour I, Somberg Nils B. Eckbo 
4 
4 
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for 


The following names of candidates 


membership are referred to the member 
ship for comment or protest The list in 
eludes all nominations reeeived since the 
publication of the December JouRNAl 
without question as to eligibility. Names, 
addresses, education, and endorsements 
are given The names have not beer 
passed upon by the Council. Important 
information regarding the qualifieations 
on any candidate which will enable the 
Council to take final action with a know! 
edge of essential facts should be sub 
mitted before February 15, 1950 State 
ments on different men should be sub 
mitted on different sheets. Communica 
tions relating to candidates are considered 
as strictly confidential 


Allegheny 


Junior Membershy 
Armstrong, F. H., Forester, U. S. Army, 
Phila Pa.; W. Va. Univ., B.S.F 
1940; Yale, M.F., 1949. H. H. Chap 

E. V. Zumwalt, R. W. Hess 


Appalachian 


Junior Membership 
Rovee, S. G., Grad. Student, N. C. State 
Raleigh, N. N. ¢ State, B.S.F., 
149. C. M. Kaufman, G. K. Slocum, 
W. Miller 


Central Rocky Mountair 
Junior Membership 


Grover, J. D Forestry Aide, U.S.F.S., 
Laramie Wyo Mich. State B.S.F 
148. K. Dressel, P. Herbert, W 
Robbins 

Moon, ¢ Aust. State Forester, Pierre 


M. J. Webber, FE. Ro Lep 


oodward 


Smith Researeh Forester, Roek 
Mt. Forest & Range Exp. Sta 


J. Deen, J. V. Wagar, ¢ 


Central States 
tfiliate Membership 


Tretter, Dist. Fire Warden, Ind 
Forestry Div., Indianapolis, Ind. Cen 


hu 
Hask r. & lent. Mieh. State. Fast 
Lansing, Mict Mich. Stat 
140. PLA. Herbert, K. Dressel, P. W 
ftobbins 
t J.D st Edison 
‘ \ 0 Mich. State. B.S.F 


Announcement of Candidates for Membership 


Columbia River 
Junior Membe rship 
Chamard, R. R., Forestry Aide, U.S.F.S 
Prineville, Ore.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 
1949. J. R. Dilworth, R. A. Yoder, W 
F. MeCulloch 
Hansen, G. M., Trad. Ext., West Coast 
Lbrmn’s Assn., Portland, Ore.; Oregon 
State B.S.F., 1939 Univ. of Calif., 
M.F., 1941. E. H. MaeDaniels, N. FE 
Zinklund, A. K. Roberts 
Loomis, R. M., Forester, U.S.F.S., Prine 
ville, Ore., Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1948 
S. T. Dana, L. J. Young, 8S. W. Allen 


Gulf States 
ifiliate Membership 
Kennedy, D. P., Gen. Supt., Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards Co., Ine., Oakdale 
La. Gulf States. 
Junior Membership 
Cooper, J. W., Asst. Forest Supy., U.S 
F.S., Jackson, Miss.; Univ. of 4a., 
B.S.F., 1932. Reinstatement 
tiayle, James A., Asst. County Agent, 
Agrie. Ext. Service, Minden, 
La.; La. State, B.S.F., 1948 
Wall, J. H. Kitehens, Jr., W. C. Valen 
tine 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


Junior Membership 
Brandau, W. H., Forestry Aide, U.S.FLS 
Winchester, Ky.; Towa State, BSF 
N. DD Shirley, F. H. Sipe, H. 1 
Rorden 


Guthrie. J. D.. Forester, T.V.A., Norris, 


Tenn N.C. State, B.S.F., 1949. C, ¢ 
rropp, ¢ R. Page, J. W. Lehman 


New York 
Ixsocrate Membership 
Fraser, Donald A., Forest Eeologist, For 
est Inseet Lab., Dept. of Agrie., Sault 
Ste Marie, Canada; Univ. of Toronto 
BA, 1940; Ph.D, 1949. New York 
Junior Membership 
Sowinski, E. S., Creosote Sales, Allied 
Chem. & Dye Corp., N. ¥., N. ¥.; Yale, 
M.S.F., 1940. G. A. Garratt, F. F 
Wangaard, F. E. Dickinson 


Northern California 

Junior Membership 

Coleman, G. A., Cruiser, MeCloud River 

Lbr. Co MeCloud, Calif.; Univ. of 

Calif., B.S 1949. R. N. Colwell, M 
Krueger, F. S. Baker 

Hundt, J. R., Draftsman, MeCloud River 

Lbr. Co MeClond, Calif.; Univ. of 

Calif., BS.F., 1949 t. N. Colwell, M 
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Kirchner, W., Forestry Aide, S. 
Quincey, Calif.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 
1949. B.S. Sweatt, E. A. Drown, C. L, 
Peekinpah 

Mullen, A. H., Forestry Aide, U.S.F.S., 
Greenville, Calif.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 
1944. (. B. Scholberg, L. E. Beltz, R. 
W. Bower 

Wilson, H. E., Weather Officer, U. S. Air 

Force, MeClellan, Calif.; Univ. of 

Calif., B.S.F., 1947. F. 8S. Baker, M. 

Kreuger, J. L. A. Zivnuska. 


Ozark 
issociate Membership 
Krusekoff, H. H., Prof. of Soils, Univ. of 
Mo., Columbia, Mo.; Univ. of Mo., 
B.S., (Agrie.), 1908; Univ. of 
A.M., 1916. Ozark. 
Member Grade 
Burns, P. Y., Asst. Prof. Forestry, Univ. 
of Mo., Columbia, Mo.; Univ. of Tulsa, 
B.S., (Botany), 1941; Yale, M.F., 
1946; Ph.D., 1949. Ozark (Jr. Mem 
ber,, 1946). 


Puget Sound 
Junior Membership 

Flower, L. E., Dist. Asst. Forester, U.S. 
Mineral, Wash.; Univ. of Wash, 
B.S.F., 1949. W. H. Vallad, R. L. 
MeNeil, V. W. Bousquet. 

Johnson, W. H., Asst. Forest Supv., Sno 
yinimie Natl Forest, Seattle, Wash. 
Puget Sound 

Kansky, G. W., Asst. Dist. Rgr., Chelan 
Natl Forest, Twisp, Wash.; lowa 
State, B.S.F., 1938; M.S., 1940. L. L. 
Bernhard, D. W. Wilson, R. S. Rum 


Southeastern 
{filiate Membe rship 
Freeman, E. M., Dist. Forest Rgr., Gulf 
States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Southeastern 
Loper, E. E., Procurement Supt., Div. of 
Forestry, Gulf State Paper Corp.,, Tus 
caloosa, Ala. Southeastern 
Vember Grade 
Kirkpatrick, J. C., Gulf States Paper 
Corp., Tusealoosa, Ala Southeastern 
Jr. member, 38R48 


Washington 


Junior Membership 


Gee, M A4.. Asst. Chief, Div. Wildlife 
Mgmt., U.S.F.S.. Washington, D. C. 
B. K. Payne, W. L. Dutton, L. W. 
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Forestry News 


Compiled by Ropert D. Hostetrrer, Assistant Evrecutive Secretary 


Southern Forestry Commission 
Plans Regional Collaboration 


Estimating that 300 forestry gradu 
ates will be employed annually in the 
South during the next five years, a 
15-man Commission on Forestry which 
met on November 14 and 15 in At 
lanta, Ga. recommended that forestry 
sehools constantly strive to improve 
the quality of instruction offered and 
to cooperate with each other in pro 
viding adequate training in all phases 
ot torestry 

Headed by Dr. C. F. Korstain, the 
commission reviewed present taeilities 
and future needs, making recommen 
dations to the Board of Control for 
Southern) Regional Education con 
eerning ways by which forestry edu 
eation in the South could be aided. 

Acording to the eommission, many 
possibilities for mutual benefit lie 
within the processes of regional col 
laboration. Specific arrangements for 
such cooperation will be discussed at 
a later meeting of the commission 

Commission members present were 
Willis M. Baker, director, Division of 
Forestry Relations, Tennessee Valley 
Authority; H. D. Bennett, forester, 
Appalachian Hardwood Producers, 
Ine.; C. A. Connaughton, director, 
Southern Forest Experiment Station; 
Charles Hl. Flory, South Carolina 
State Forester; A. D. Folweiler, di 
rector, Texas Forest Service: W. C. 
Hammerle, forester, Southern Pine 
Association; Ralph Haves, director, 
School of Forestry; Louisiana State 
University; W. R. Hine, assistant re 


gional forester, 


S. Forest Service; 
Robert D. Hostetter, assistant execu 
tive secretary, Soeety of American 
Foresters; WKorstain, dean, 
School of Forestry, Duke University: 
H. J. Malsberger, forester, Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association: 
Harold S. Newins, director, School of 
Forestry, University of Florida: R. J. 
Preston, director, Division of Forest 
rv. North Carolina State College; .J. 
Herbert Stone, regional forester, U.S 
Forest Service; and Donald J. Wed 
dell, dean, School of Forestry, Uni 
versity of Georgia. A. E. Ziegler, Uni 


versity of Florida, also attended 


Mosquitoes Resist Control 


Mosquitoes resistant to DDT have 
been tound along the eastern coast of 
Florida. Several new insecticides are 


being tested, some of which show 


promise 


Trees and Prosperity Theme 
For Forestry Conference 

“Southern Prosperity From Grow- 
ing Trees” is the theme of the South 
ern Forestry Conference to be held on 
February 17 and 18 in Jacksonville, 
Fla. with headquarters at the George 
Washington Hotel. 

Marcel Leloup, director of the For 
estry and Forest Products Division of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion of the United Nations is to be the 
keynote speaker. Governor Fuiler 
Warren of Florida will also be a fea 
tured »peaker. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
Forest Farmers Association, Valdosta, 


Gia. 


F. W. Reed (1877-1949) 

Franklin Weld Reed, former execu 
tive secretary of the Society of Amer 
ian Foresters who retired in 1936, 
died at Bradford, Vt., on November 
26. Following cremation of his body, 
his ashes were interred at Raleigh, 

Born May 11, 1877 in Massachu 
setts, Mr. Reed spent two vears at 
Harvard, class of ISOS, then complet 
ed the course at the Biltmore Forest 
School in North Carolina. 

Appointed in 1902 as forest assist 
ant in the Bureau of Forestry, now 
the Forest Service, he was advanced 
to associate distriet (now regional) 
forester at Ogden, Utah in 1910, and 


a vear later was named forest inspec 


tor m the Braneh ¢ 
Washington, D. 
In 1913 Mr. Reed resigned to be 
come forester for the Indian Service, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, but 


the Forest Service the 


t Operation at 


returned te 


next vear as assistant district forester 
of the new eastern distriet, becoming 
district forester in 1919 

Again leaving the Forest Service in 
1924, he engaged in private consult 
ing practice until 1928 when he went 
with the National Lumber Manufae 
turers Association 

In April 1931 W. R. Hine, foreed by 
poor health to resign as executive sec 
retary of the Society of American 
Foresters, was succeeded by Mr. Reed 
After five vears as executive officer 
ior the Society, Mr. Reed also experi- 
enced bad health and retired at the 
end of 1936. 

Mr. Reed joined the Society in 1904, 
and in recognition of his services to 
the profession was made a life mem 


ber in 1937 by aetion of the Couneil 
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Wilm Heads Survey Group 
To Study Columbia Basin 


Heading a new division of flood 
control surveys at the Pacifie North 
west Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Portland, Ore. is Harold G. 
Wilm, an assoeate editor of the Jour 
NAL OF ForesTRY. 

He has had previous experience in 
watershed research for the U. S. For 
est Service in the California, Rocky 
Mountain, and Southern regions, 

Th new flood control division will 
take part in a survey of the Columbia 
River Basin undertaken by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture. In addi 
tion to studying flood problems and 
possible remedies in a portion of the 
basin, the Portland group will coordi 
nate the activities of other survey 
groups and will be responsible for 
preparing a report on the basin as a 
whole. The survey is expected to re 


quire two years, 


Forest Soil Problems Aired 


At the Soil Seience Society of 
America meetings in Milwaukee on 
October 25 to 28, the forest soils sub- 
section held an all-day session at 
which papers were presented on vari 
ons aspects of soils in relation to for 
est types and rate of growth. Included 
also were such topics as oxidation- 
reduction potential of forest humus, 
myeorrhizae and phosphorus nutri 
tion, soil structure studies, and hy 
drologie characteristics. Reports on 
forest humus elassifieation, and cur 
rent forest soils bibliography were 
riven 

A panel on progress in forest soils 
researeh and a four-day post-meeting 
field trip led by S. A. Wilde were also 


featured 


N. C. State Gets Sawmill 


The Turner Euipment Company of 
Statesville, N. C. and the Internation 
al Harvester Company have donated 
$10,000 worth of equipment to the Di- 
vision of Forestry at North Carolina 
State College, according to Dr. Rieh 
ard J. Preston, Jr., division director 

A portable sawmill and edger was 
contributed by the Turner Equipment 
Company, and the International Har 
vester Company gave a diesel power 
plant. The two firms have also agreed 
to present newer models of this type 
of equipment as they are developed 
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Federal Legislation 

During the first session of the SlIst 
Congress 10,627 bills and resolution 
odueed, over 3,000 in the 
Senate and over 7.000 in the House of 


Representative Of these, 440 were 


About one-tenth of the introduced 
bills coneerned me pt e of eonser 
\ nel ‘ t! one t! t ! ot 
the eonse tion b ere enacted 

Newly « eted | vhieh are par 
ticularly concerned ith forest t 
lude 


P.L. 109, Reorganization Act of 
1949 CELR, 2561-8, 526) 

P.L. 128, National Survey of Forest 
Resource 2001) 

P.L. 171, National Housing Poli 
(S, 40090 

Pl Reforestation and Revege 
tation in National Forests (S.J. Res 


P| Federal-State Coopera 


Activities HR 


Fishing Institute Formed 


new orvar ition ealled the Sport 
I ! te vhich } 
thie emer ot 
‘ n the United State 
rated u he D et ol 
( h 


‘ nd developmer 
re ( ‘ ‘ re ‘ he 
nea ¢ emer ot 
ndt 
‘ one ‘ ‘ co 
eet ‘ itu nay 
ener na 
! if 
‘ nel ‘ 
wick 
ee 
‘ 
| exte e opr 
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Wood Waste Uses Listed 


Wood W lt tion, pub 


Moen Sets Bucking Record 


George Moen of Grisdale, Wash. be- 


eame the world champion bueker last 
ummer by sawing through a 50-inch, 


turned Douglas-fir log in 1 minute, 


Clyde S. Martin Selected 
As A.F.P.I. Vice President 


Clyde S. Martin, whose term as 
pre dent of the Society of Ameriean 
Foresters has just ended, was elected 

ee president ol American Forest 
Products Industries, Ine. on November 

The new president of A.F.P.L. 1 
N. J MeGiowin of the W. T. Smith 
Lumber ¢ ompany, ¢ hapman, Ala 

William B. Greeley was re-elected 

s chairman of the board of trustee 
Walter J. Damtoft was re-elected as a 
it; and Charles A. Gillett 


will continue to serve as secretary 


viee presider 


Park Travel Breaks Records 


rhe number of visitors to the na 
onal parks and other areas admin 
tered by the National Park Service 
broke all reeorc again last year, Di 
reetor Newton B. Drury has reported 
Total travel for the vear (which runs 
from October 1. to September 
minted to SLS64,180, eight pereent 
more than in 1948 
Among the 28 national parks, the 
Great Smoky Mountains, in Tennessee 
nd North Carolina, led with 1510, 
636. Four other national parks pass 
ng the million mark were Rocky 
Mountain (Colo with 1,138,162 visi 
Yellowstone (Wyo.-Mont.-Idaho) 
vith LISS 516; Platt Ok vith 
nd Shenandoanl \ vith 


110 


Dawn Redwood Seeds Offered 


Dr. Ralph W. Chaney, prote or of 


paleontology at the University of ¢ 
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Federal Sustained Yield Unit 
Established at Grays Harbor 


Approval on November 2 of the 
Gravs Harbor federal sustained vield 
unit marks the inauguration of a new 


means Of insuring 


eontinuous sup 
ply of forest products to wood users 
on the Olympie peninsula in Wash 


Lvle F. Watts, I S. Forest Service 
chief, approved the agreement which 
will have the effect of allocating na 
tional forest timber tributary to Grays 
Harbor to the local communities for 
primary manufacture. This approval 
was given after study of the record 
of the public hearing which was held 
in Aberdeen, Wash., on August 2. 

No private timber is “pooled” in the 
Grays Harbor unit as was the ease in 
the Shelton cooperative sustained 
vield unit 

About 94 percent of the newly es 
tablished unit consists of virgin stands 
of Douglas-fir, western redeedar, Pa 
cifie silver fir, Sitka spruce and other 
species. Estimated annual vield is 60 
million board feet per year from the 
116.583 aeres in the unit 


Southern Tree Farms Get Signs 


More than 1,500 green and white 
porcelain signs are being distributed 
over the South by the Southern Pine 
Assoelatior 

The signs will mark privately 
where owners are 
earrying on sound forestry practices 


The Tree Farm System is condueted 


within the tutes by loeal forestry 
agencies, usually with both state and 
private rear ations working togeth 
er. The loeal sponsors establish stand 
irds, Inspeet reeommended tracts, and 

! ‘ on ceremonies Na 
tionally the progran ponsored by 


American Forest Produets Industries, 
Ine.. while in the South it is promoted 
the Southern Pine Association. The 


in the Sout} 


Cunningham Extends Forestry 


frordar Cunnin rham has been 


my nites ssistant extension forester 


t the Ilinois College of Agriculture, 
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fornia, brought some seeds of the | 
¢ dawn redwood (Metasequoia qlypt 
redwood (Mefaseq total Tree Farm acreace 
has reache acres, repre 
heir d on enting 1204 different ownerships 
e ts res na Hlerbst Brothers, 92 Warren Street, 
; ‘ ‘ ‘ New York 7, N. ¥ i 
ckets of about 20 seeds which 1 
be by maki donation of $1.00 
hea Bulletin No. 30 by the North or more to the “Save-the Re 
Me t ! no ro Alt 1 he existence ny J. N. Spaeth, head of the Department 
od ‘ n redwood n China eame to pub of Forestry, iid that Cunningham 114 
4 nd possible atte recel nee vould spend his time in adult forestry 
| ot the ¢ tort red d had extension work and would be avail 
fia Ne ni beer lentitied from ¢ ne be ble for eounty-wide and individua 
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January, 1950 


Hopp Aids Collaborators 
As Biometrical Consultant 


Henry Hopp, formerly with the Soil 


Conservation Service, is now biomet 
rical consultant with the Offiee of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in connee- 
the 
the 


countries 


technical collaboration 


United 


with 


with 


program oft States 
other 


Last fall he visited E! Salvador and 


Guatemala, and he will be in South 
America in the early part of 1950 

1 he technical collaboration pro 
gram is underway in eleven Latin 


American where 


have 


republics projects 


heen undertaken that are eon 


eerned mainly with erops complemen 
tary to the economy of the United 
States 


Mr. Hopp 


ot hiologieal 


advises on the efficiency 
measurement procedures 
in the planning and extension of re 


SCAT ch. 


Forestry Articles Get Results 

Ellwood Wilson, a 
ester of Knowlton, (Juebee, for 
past 


lar 


consulting tor 
the 
six vears has been writing popu 
articles for a semi-montl 
published by Southern 


Ltd. The 


enalled “Contact.” woes to 57.000 peo 


Iv newspaper 


Canada Power Co., paper, 


Mh Wilson’s articles on such sub 


jeets as forest measurements, oak sil 


viculture, forest laws, and 


practical 


problems of forest management have 


been instrumental starting two 


town forests and in encouraging many 
woodlot owners to commence pl inting 
trees 

The paper is printed in both Frene} 
and English and is used to 
French to forestr 
University of Toronto 
Southern Canada Power Co., 
160,000) trees anni 


plants about 


from its own nurseries on it Torest 


lands whieh are managed for sus 


tained vield 


Memorial Forest Established 


Dedication of an SOQ-acre forest as 


a living memorial ended the vear-long 


celebration of its 100th anniversary 
by the University of Wisconsin. 
The Centennial Forest will be used 


for conservation teaching in addition 


serving its historical purpose of call 
ing attention to the part forests 
played in establishing the original 


trust funds of the University 


Calitornia. The 


Anderson Receives Promotion 


Bernard A Anderson. above or the past 
Chief of Operation 


years assistant to the 
n Kegion 4 of the U.S. Forest Service at Og 
jen, Utah has been promoted to the position of 
executive assistant to the I S. Department of 
\g It esentative the Columbia 
Valley Inter-Ageney ¢ mit according to a 
tatement + Regional Forester 
Mr. Anderser headquarter it Portland 


Sites Available at Anchorage 


Two thousand 
Anchorage, Alaska 


held n the 


veres ot land 
which 
Fort 


Reservation were recently released for 


near 
vere tor 


Richardson 


meriy 


homesteads, business sites, home sites 
or reereational sites 

Inquiries should be addressed to 
Regional Administrator of the Bureau 


Lowell M 
Box 


of Land Management, 


Federal Building, P.O 


Anehor wwe, Alaska 


Anchorage now has more 


Ist) 
u 


than four 


times its 1940 population oft 4.000 


Campfire Permits Required 
A bill 


campfire on privately 


unlawful to build 


to make it 
land 
Without first 


btaining written per 


! the owner has been signed 
Warren, of 
measure exempts 


hed b 


Ission of 


into law by Governor Earl 
ites and special areas establ 


and posted ¢ 


properts owners or camp 


r 


Record Spruce Located 


According to the torestry division 
at Michigan's 


the largest 


conservation depart 
the 
United States is on the Copper Range 


the 


ment, white spruce in 


Company's tree farm on upper 
peninsula, 


The 


n eireumterence 


tree 1s eight feet, nine inches 


South Dakota Assigns Four 
Assistant State Foresters 

The South Dakota Game, Fish and 
Parks 


nounced the appointment and assign- 


Commission has recently an 


ment of four assistant state foresters 
to work under the direction of Harry 
R. Woodward, state They 
Walter J. Fillmore, in charge of 
management; Gareth C, Moon, 
in charge ot protection; M. K. 
Meines, in charge of tree distribution; 
Walter FE. Begalka, in charge of 


park development. 


forester. 
are: 
timber 


fire 
and 


Fillmore is a native of Minnesota 
and yraduate of the University of 
Minnesota. He is the 


management of some 150,000 acres of 


charged with 


He is assist 
Hoffman, timber man 


State-owned timberland, 
ed by 
agement assistant, a graduate of Utah 
State Agricultural College. 


Reuben 


Moon is a native of Sioux Falls, S. 
1949 the 
He has charge 


graduated in from 
of Montana. 


of the fire protection on one million 


and 


University 


aeres of state and private lands situ 
the Black Hills area. 
Nebraskan 


ears’ 


largely in 
Meines is a 


twenty 


ated 
who has 
ome experience in 
neluding the Bessey Nurs 


Halsey, Nebr 
Memes has charge of the distribution 


nurseries, 
ery (ULS.F.S.) at 
windbreak trees to 
South Dakota, and his 


of shelterbelt and 


the farmers of 


responsibilities include all farm for 
estryv aetivities in the State. 

fegalka is a native South Dakotan 
with mans years’ experience the 


rrowing and propagating of trees in 


He has charge of the 


development of 


the plains area 
planning and some 
even state parks, nine reereation 
three recreation de 


Begalka’s 


Development Di 


irens, and twenty 


velopment areas charge in 


Park 


each of 


cludes tive 


trict which is headed by a 


distriet park supervisor 


Efficiency Saves $2 per Cord 


De Moisy 


2700 


that a 


eord 1s 


Ralph 
net saving oft 
effected 


reports 
over per 
logged 


inte 90 


when lodgepole pine 
n long lengths bucked 
bolts at mill 


and 
the 
with woods bucking 


as compared 


Felling trees e1 


ther directly toward or away from 
the skid roads increased produetion 
by 50 pereent on the Biles-Coleman 


Rach 


turn is handled with slings as a unit 


Company's operation tractor 
The slings remair 


until it 


in loading trucks 


with the bundle is unloaded. 
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Farm and Extension Foresters Meet at Lake City Station 


arid ente ¢ ired above, fr } i and ather 
tl ke Cit Florid Brant f the S theastern Fe t Experime 


Georgia Lifts and Ships 
Forty Million Seedlings 


est In 1936 he went to Region 3 to 


Ford Forestry Curtailed build and operate a nursery and con 


Meet Motor Comneav } duct the Region’s CCC reforestation 
eurtailed its lumberir peratior pore i Durir the war he was with 
the upper peninsula of Michigan due the guayule rubber project, returning 
to lessened requirements for wood in to the Supervisor’s staff of the Coe 


the construction present-day auto nino Forest when that was 


mobiles, station wagor ind truck ened 


Roland Rotty, supervisor of the 

The reeord crop of approximatel Coconino National Forest in Arizor 
Woy nm forest tree seedlings pr nee LOL, has been transferred to 
eed ‘ e Ci | the W hinetor ID. ¢ office of the 
est irserie vill prob S Fore Qe here he 
bly « hy eu el hie ‘ era t yrest manavement 
eed tput e the branch af atate 

‘ forestr 


hares rset? pro v from Towa S e College in 192s 
id that liftir nad shipy o he ned th I est Service a ina 

indowner hye n Nove t ra the neompahgre 
hve National Forest in southwestern Colo 

| ‘ . ect nd disease “ ‘ Subsequently he wa i timbe 
count ecrease productiot Lise nthe Chippewa and Superior 
from ar I ind distriet ranger the 
eedliu Neb ska and the Medicine Bow For 
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Natural History Society 
Commemorates Anniversary 

A 32-page booklet, 
San Diego Region,” prepared by the 
San Diego Society of Natural History, 


was a 


“Nature in the 


stributed in October as part ot 
the commemoration of that organiza 
tion’s seventy-fifth ann versary. The 
booklet 


presentation of the varied and inter 


“puetor ial and deset iptive 


esting natural life” to be found in the 
Southwest. It also directs attention to 
the work and services of the organ 
and the Natural History Mu 
seum Which it maintains in Balboa 
Park, San Diego, Calit 

Arthur F. Fisher, a Fellow of the 


Society of American Foresters, is the 


iZatior 


director of the museum. 


California Foresters Honored 
DeWitt Nelson, California state for 
Charles J. Kraebel of the Cal 
fornia Forest and Range Experiment 
i Perry <A 


California regional forester, were pre- 


ester, 
Station; and Thompson, 
sented with eertitieates ot special rec- 
ognition and honor on November 15 
by the California Conservation Coun 
cil “for furthering conservation edu- 


eation and the wise use of California’s 


rreat natural resources 


EE 
GROW TREES 
Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 
Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P.O. Box. 643, Johnstown, Pa. 


E: 


Forest Planting & Christmas Trees 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seetch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorade Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. JF 


Fryeburg, Maine 


Mitton 


Trees year 


Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree plantings. Complete line. 
Strong. sturdy, well-rooted seedlings and 
transplants for Conservationists. Timber 
Operators, or owners of idle land 
MUSSER TREES ARE GROW 
ING IN ALL 48 STATES! 
A Write for Special Xmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide, and complete 
Planting Stock Price List 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 
Indiana, Pa. 
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PHOTOGRAMMETRY IN 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 


We are making planimetric 
maps, land classification and 
complete forest inventory by 
using the latest techniques of 
photogrammetry. This special- 
ized field of forestry permits 
the gathering of detailed, ac- 
curate information at a much 
lower cost than by other 


methods. 


SHASTA FORESTS CO. 


REDDING, CALIFORNIA 


TREE SEEDS 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


| 


Specializing in the Pines 


ERNEST 


BALDWIN - 


HINSON, Pres. 


GEORGIA 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“KEEP AMERICA GREEN” 
SCENE-IN-ACTION 
FOREST FIRE DISPLAY 


See photograph and story page 783, Sept. 
Issue JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Display 
may be purchased through state KEEP 
GREEN or FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS. 
Sample will be shipped F.O.B. MIN- 
NEAPOLIS or LOS ANGELES on order 
or receipt of check for $10.20. For infor- 
mation write: 


A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINN. 


LUMBER SPECIALISTS 
WANTED 
Positions open for two field men to con 
tact producing mills as buyers and inspec 
tors. Knowledge of Appalachian hardwood 
lumber grades important. Steady employ 
ment with opportunity to advance. Mar 
ried men between 30 and 35 preferred. 


Box N. Journal of Forestry, Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Cliff Succeeds Spencer 

As USFS Regional Forester 
Succeeding John W. Spencer, who 

the 

Rocky Mountain Region on December 


retired as regional forester otf 


Epwakp P. CLIFF 


31, is Edward P. Cliff. Mr 
tormer 


Cliff was 
v assistant regional forester in 
range and wildlife manage 
the 
with offices in Ogden, Utah. 

A 1931 graduate of Utah 
Agricultural College, Mr. Chiff 
had in national for 
est administration in the Northwest 
and in the Rockies. In announeing hts 
appointment, Lyle F. Watts said, “Mr 
Cliff is 
understands the needs of 
the the 


pulp industry, the sportsman, and the 


charge of 
ment for Intermountain Region, 
State 

has 


wide experience 


a capable administrator who 
the 
lumber 


water 
user, ranchman, and 
vacationist.” 

Mr. Spencer, a former S.A.F. Coun 
cil Member, has completed nearly 40 
with the U. S. Forest 


which were in the 


years Service, 


25 of Denver re 


gional office 


Fire Line Mileage Lessened 


Extension of organized forest fire 
protection and improved fire preven 
tion and suppression techniques have 
made it possible for the Florida For 
est Service to the 


plowed protective tire lines needed, ac- 


reduce amount ot 
fire con- 
August 


lines 


cording to Owen R. Douglass, 
trol 
1949 to 


chiet Hlowever, 
Mareh 1950 


enough to reach one-third of the way 


trom 
fire long 
uround the world will be plowed by 
Florida Forest 
Each tractor and plow 


the Service’s 12 trae 
builds 


about 20 miles of protective fire line 


tors. 


per day 


Tennessee Valley Forest 
Products Worth 20 Million 


More than 150 produets made from 


wood, combined value ex 


$200,000,000, 


having a 
eeeding were manutac 
tured or processed by forest produets 
industries in 1946 in the 125 counties 
in the Tennessee River watershed, ac 
cording to a report prepared by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in coop 
eration with the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 

The 5,634 sawmills produced $62, 
000,000 worth of lumber and ties while 
the products of the 1,239 other forest 
products plants were valued at $190, 
000,000. Posts and fuelwood are not 
included. The six pulp and paper mills 
in the Valley accounted for 21 pereent 
of the total products value, 

Detailed information by counties is 
the recently released 
“Statistical Simmary of Forest-Prod 
ucts Industries in the Tennessee Val 
ley.” 


econtamed in 


Mechanization Ideas Pictured 


Lowering the cost of wood transpor 
tation from stump to mill by northern 
loggers is the theme of a new 12-page 
booklet, the Northern 
Woods,” by Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Applheations of increased log pro 
duction ideas are illustrated with pho 
tographs of actual operations in the 
northern United States 
this booklet may be se 
cured by requesting Form 12540 from 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria 8, Ili 
nois or by contac ting any local Cater 
pillar dealer 


“Mechanizing 


and Canada. 


Copies of 


Kurth Named Man of Year 


Ernest L. Kurth, Texas lumberman 
and industrialist, was recently named 
the South’s “Man of the Year.” He 
established the Southland Paper Mills 
at Lufkin, make 
from 


Tex. to newsprint 


southern pine 


A former pre sident of the Southern 
Pine Association, he was one of eight 
Americans who attended the interna 
tional Buda 
pest in 1936 


Forestry Conference in 


Fellowships Awarded 


Robert H. Ruth has been awarded 
the $1000 Weyerhaeuser Fellowship in 
forest State 
College for the current academic year, 


management at Oregon 
and Myron B. Savage received a simi 
lar fellowship at the University ot 
Washington 
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Foresters, Pulpwood Producers 
Discuss Best Logging Methods 
More than 


pulpwood procurement or 


twenty foresters and 
producing 
operators diseussed “Growme and 
Harvesting 
meeting of the 
Committee of the Ameriean Pulpwood 
\ssociation at Moorehead City, North 
Carolina, on October 11 and 12. Ken 
North Caro 


ved the pro 


Pulpwood Crops” at the 


Southern Technical 


neth Trowbridge of the 
lina Pulp Company develoy 


rram 


facturing Company and chairman ot 
Technical Committee, 
ealled on J. HL. Johnson, forester otf 
the Chesapeake 


euss the program of land reclamation 


the Southern 
Corporation, to «dis 
of his company. This group showed 
vreat interest in the manner in which 
the Che 


apeake Corporation is) sue 
cessfully eliminating undesirable 
hardwood speet and preparing «le 
rable eed bed eonditions for the 
reveneration of pune Thi bemyg 


bulldozers to 


hardwood = tree ind 


done by using heavy 
push over the 


brush of poor form and to expose the 


eral | 
Diseussier ot the best 
der ecleareutting and selection eutting 
ethod 


when making thinning 


American Deer and Beaver 
Thrive in Finnish Habitat 


by 
Bu the he New 
k ¢ lh have 

‘ Finland 
i} bye ne ‘ 
he lustrv ou 
} ‘ | emer 
ead it hee 
he w have head 
fir t I) Bumy ed 
Finland ‘ 

black nd caperen ex 
send them to Dr. Bump who is now 


with the S. Fish nad Woldlhite 


Service 


JOURNAL OF 


FORESTRY 


Supervises renga Forest 


©. I Hart mn, al vas appointed 


Wright Supervises San Juan 
Kdward Wright has been trans 
ferred to the supervisor 
ot the San Juan National Forest in 
Colorado. Harvey Robe will sue 
eed Mr. Wright as 
Ciunnison Nat 


Position of 


supervisor of the 


ional Forest 


PACIFIC Marine Supply Co 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DIVISION x 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON Hit , 


Weighs only 38 Ibs. 


Newest, most compact model in the famous 
line of Pacific portable pumpers, proved in 
yeors of use by public and private forest 
fire protection agencies. 


Power plus portability! The new light 
weight Model 5-A is easily transportable 
on foot, by truck or by air. Offered with 
choice of two pumps for volume up to 32 
g. p.m. or for pressure up to 275 p. s. i. 
WRITE FOR illustrated, Model 5-A specifi- 
cation sheet, or suggestions on applying 
portable pumpers to your fire problem. 


EVENT ACCIL 


AL 


New. Amaung. LAGMTWEIGNT 
Trimming Fruit Picking Shaking Poles 


SECTIONAL 


POLES 
‘ae WT. OF 
WOODEN 


POLES 


Combine Sections of Poles to make 
Poles Up to 80 ft. Tall. Weighs | Ib. 
per 5S ft. 60c per f Attachments 
extra. F. O. B. Los Angeles. No 
Breakage. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. 
Sections from 2 to 30 ft. Reaches Top 
of any tree. A 60 ft pole weighs 12 Ibs. 
SEND FOR — 
‘30 peda aaty 


Daa ” 200 


WOW, by combining Our Sec- 
tions of Poles, you can make 
different length Poles 


By inserting unex- 

panded end of one 

pole into expanded 

1] end of another and 

| with two 
7 bolts you can build 

lhe any desired length 

| of pole. 


out of 1 Pole 


able in any Igth.. 
from 2 to 30 feet. 
A 60 foot pole 
will fit in the 
\ back vol your 
car when bro- 
. ken down into 
12 five foot 
sections 


DO A JOB 
IN MINU 
THAT 


FORMERLY 


on les Angeles St.- 6.9997 
eles Nate: NEwmark |- 


j New Model 5-A 
PUMPER 
est 
ont is Pa \. Wohler 

Mr. Harrison ha i wide experience in the ; 

improvement euttinyg vere led by 
foresters of participating compante 
Included were Joseph Ennis, Chan : 

Pees on Paper and Fibre Company; F. ¢ ia 
Frank <A. Elliott,  Johns-Mansville PRi i 
Corporation; George Anderson, Bru CUT COSTS $08 
Kannan. West Virei Pulp ane | 
Paper’ ( nd Wo Cru 
cker, Union Bag and Paper Corpo | 
| ! 

: “ SA | 

‘ 
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JANUARY, 1950 


Forestry Schools Conducted 

For Assistant County Agents 

tor 
the Clem 


Five one-day forestry schools 


assistant county agents of 
College Extension 
conducted in South Carolina 


November, W. J. Barker, 


Clemson forestry extension work, re 


son Service were 
during 


leader ot 


ports 

The program included discussion 
of the joint efforts of the Extension 
Service and the State Commission ot 


the 


phases of the forestry 


educational and 
work 


individual landowners in South Caro 


Forestry in 
ice with 
lina 


The agents also participated in dem 


onstrations in care and planting of 
pine seedlings, tence post treating, 
timber thinning, and marking and 
measuring trees for harvest 


Edmund Secrest (1882-1949) 


Edmund Secrest, former Ohio st: 
the Ohio Ex 


le 


and director ot 
periment Station, died 
28, 1949 at the age of 67 


forester 
on November 
Dr became associated 
Wooster, Ohio in 
the 
bureau. He graduated 
1902. 


Secrest first 


with the station at 


1906 following three vears with 
federal forestry 
from Kansas State College u 


He was 


Ohio in 


appointed state forester 
1921 
the 
Foresters, meanwhile 
work at the 


which he became director in 


charter 

State 
his 
station, of 


1937, re 


ot and 


member of 


Was a 
Association of 
continuing 


experiment 


tiring ten vears later. 
His 


establishing experimental plantings on 


work in farm forestry and in 
various soil types is well known. 


At his the 
Wooster ord said.“The state 


the time of retirement, 


Daily Re 


of Ohio owes a great debt of grat: 
tude to this outstanding forester, 
whose career here has bridged the 


whole history of state forestry. 


Marks Killed by Falling Snag 

Elmer B. Marks, district 
the St. Joe National Forest, was killed 
a falling snag near Clarkia, Idaho 
August 12, 1949 
A 1931) forestry 


University of 


ranger on 
hy 
on 
of the 
spent 


graduate 
Minnesota, he 
the employment ot 
Forest He 
the Cabinet, 
National For 
Mountain 
Experiment Sta 


Joe, 


entire 
the United Stat 
worked 
Kootenai, Coeur d'Alene 
ests, at the Northern Rocky 
Forest 


tion, and on 


eareer 


successively on 


Range 


the 


and 


st 


H. T. Gisborne (1893-1949) 
Harry T. 


search specialist for the U.S. 


Gisborne, tire control re 
Forest 


Service, succumbed to a heart attack 
while inspecting the Mann Guleh 
burned-over area on the Helena Na 
tional Forest on November 9, 1949 


He and Forest Ranger Kobert Jansson 


Duke Scho ‘ Graduate 
WF. 1947. 0 1a half years 
s Distr t th State 4 
Forestry ‘ xperi 
of | I r t fo 
hon r merchan 
t November 
my oor Sta Conservation A 
ences and ¢ « forwarded on 
Box ©, J ' of Forestry, Mills Building. 
Washington 6, D. © 
j 


urried: graduate of Michigat 


taila upon request. Lake 
Pox A, 
Washington 6. D. ¢ 


Journel of Forestry, 


Harry T 


the disas 
killed 
August to the 
cause of the unexpeeted blow-up and, 


seene ot 
try to 


were studying the 


trous fire where men were 


lust determine 
if possible, develop eriteria for dan 
verous situations that would help pre 
life 

American 


vent future loss of 


Considered one ot fores 
trv's most distinguished scientists by 
Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the U.S. For 
est Service, Mr. Gisborne was the first 
full to 


research. His fire danger 


person to devote time forest 


fire control 
meter and his methods for ealeulating 


fire hazards in forests are internation 
ally known. 

Shortly betore his death he was 
working with Vineent Schaefer of 
General Eleetric on methods of pre 


venting lighting fires by “seeding” 


thunderheads 
In 1947 he 


medal by the Secretary of 


awarded a silver 
Agriculture 


his achievements in 


Wis 


In recognition of 


forest fire control research 


Industrial Movie Released 


“Davlight in the Swamp” is a new 
17-minute, color-sound movie pro 
duced by Trees for Tomorrow, Ine., 


Merril, Wis 
It depiets the part plaved by mod 


ern industrial forestry enterprises in 


forest management. Nursery opera 
tions, thinnings, and harvesting meth 


ods are pictured 


tic 

La Aust market ind itt 

zat t nd ie grade hardwood timber 
ind log ut ition researe} Desire perma 
nent } forestry or wood utilizatiot 
References and deta on request 

Box S. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6. D 

Michiga State Colleg graduate, BOS 1041 
n Forestr and soil lesires position with pri 
vate f 1 reanizatior Fourteen months 
with US. Forest Servi years with mir 
ng and sper panies in Lake States i 

veyving r mappi contracts 
some exXperime and refer 
ences upon request 

Box P. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 


Washington 6. D. 


of Forestry, Millk Building. 
Forestry graduate f highly successful 15 
vear re ord gging, timber management 
ind ' peration desires opportunity 
lumbe r manufacturing and busine 
top executives of aggres 
Forestry, Mille Building. 


Have You Changed Your Address? 


Make sure that we have your orreet ad 
dres It is one say to insure prompt deliv 
ry Joumat The S. Poat Office 

not fo rd jazines Plea notif 1 
nptl of a hange 


quest 
Box 
Washington 6. D. 


ester, 20, University of Minne 
42 and Mt 1948 Three year 
, in management, cruising, and 
ervisior months landscaping 
ferences on request 


Mill. 


Building 


Journal of Forestry, 


SOCIETY OF 
Mills Building 


AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Washington 6, D. 


4 
| 
Positions Wanted | 
2 ositions Wante | 
7 versity, in 1949. Six months’ experi 
ence with S. Forest Service in forest soils 
; researe! Exeellent background in mathemat 
ies. Desire pe anent position as forester witl 
Michigan State graduate, BS.F., 1924. Six 
teen yea with S. Forest Service Nine 
es; vears forest management and administrative ; 
“ 
' 
A , 
4 
private ind 
logging 
lata 
\ 
Washington 6, D. 
Fore ter th ear experience in’ Liberia 
Korea. and Japan, desires position in foreigt 
Michigan State College and currently enrolled o 
in special studies at the University of Mic! a 
} 
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former plant manager 


water Plywood Compar 


wiek, Ga. a 


orestry at North Care 


lege has been announced by 


ard J. Preston, Jr., 
eollege’s Division of 


ber at Pennsylvania 


at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


was educated at the 


Wa shington and at 


Dr. Bethel’s appomtment 
four the number wood 
who are now engaged in wood utiliza 
tion instruction and resear 


Carolina State College 


Vogt Writes Full Time 


William Vogt, chief of the conserva 


thon ection oft the 
Union sinee 143, ha 
resigynation to devote 


vriting and lecturing « 


Internationally recognized as 
\meriea’s leading eonsery 
the author of the bes 
» Survival.” Mr. Vogt 
ominent role in rece 


meetings, and will serve as 


rot the loth North 


lite Conterence, which will 


San Francisco next 


Skiers Use Aerial Tramway 


An aerial tramway 


pelled ears, the only 


on the continent, ms ou 
Hlood ski area in Oreg 
ver the stretch between Gov 


ronment Camp and Timberline Lodge 


Beeause ot 
Northe t and too? 
West t winter. the 
if est recrea nia 
‘ ‘ the pre 
rad nt 


Priest River Drive Ended 


There w bye 


Bellin Diamond Matel 


Bethel Teaches Utilization 
At North Carolina State 


\ppointa ent of Dr 


Bethel is a form 


JOURNAL OI 


Mississippi Delta 
Managing Bottomland Hardwoods 


Gulf States 


Managing Slash and Longleaf 


AT HOME IN DELTA HARDWOODS 


KEITH CRANSTON 


TIMBER ESTIMATING SERVICES 


Tel: 651 


Leland, Mississippi 


Counsel for Mill Company and Private Landowners 


FOREST APPRAISALS 


FOREST TAXATION 


GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Consulting Forester 


25 Years’ Experience in North and South America 


734 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


Auburn Increases Faculty 

The addition of Jack T. May and 
B. M. Cool to the taculty of the Ala 
bama Polytechnie Institute Depart 


ment of Forestry last fall increased 
to fourteen the number on the staff 
there 

Mr. Cool formerly was the state 
timber marketing specialist with the 
U.S. Production and Marketing Ad 
ministration im Mississippi. He is 
teaching farm forestry and assisting 
in forest management 

Mr. May tor vears was asso 
ented with the Southern Region of 
the I S. Forest Service and is well 
known tor his aetivities om forest 


nursery operation. He will provide 


techni il as stance for the operatior 
of the new forest nursery he ny es 
tablished by the Division of Forestry 
the Alabama Departe ent ot Cor 
servation in cooperation with the 
Agneultural Expe er 
the Alabama P ect Ins t 
The nursery will have a maximu 


eity seedlines 


Reforestation Arboriculture 
GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


ROSLYN PENNSYLVANIA 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
SURVEYING 
PORESTRY PRACTICE 
PARM VALUATION 


31 Central Street, Bangor, Maine 


TIMBER ESTIMATES APPRAISALS 
PURCHASE SALES MANAGEMENT 


FOREST MANAGERS, INC. 
CONSULTING FORESTERS 


211 Beach Ave., Atlantic Beach, Fla. 
Tel.: Jacksonville Beach 6729 


Information on preferred rates to 
Society members for publication of 
professional cards in this department 
will be furnished on request. 


FORESTRY 


4 
if 
Members of the Society of American Foresters 
brecetor of the 
Forestry 
er faeulty mem 
| University of 
} Pan-American 
full time to 
conservation i 
me ot 
ts, he 
Road 
vation 
with se) {pro 
one of its kind 
t 
| 
tle snow in the 
h now mm the 
umber of wi 
ens dropped i] 
ling vear’s rec 
a 
MEE no more log drives on 
= Washingt ding to Robert W 
a 
torester 
The colortul event, one of the last fy 
4 n the eountry, | beet bandoned nd 
because that method w more costly y 
than truek trans} tat ! 


HUUGLAS FIR 
TREE SEED FOR SALE 


A limited quantity of Pseudotsuga 
taxifilia viridis is now cleaned and 
ready for immediate planting. 
This seed is available from a variety 


of locations and elevations. 


Germination results indicate that 
our 1949 seed has better than aver- 


age viability. 


Write our Chief Forester for de- 


tails. 


MANNING SEED COMPANY 


DEXTER HORTON BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


* * * 


Better Tree Seed—For Better Forests 


| 


STOP THAT FIRE 
Ranger Pal Fire Plow 


The “Ranger Pal” is a hand mechanically operated 
middle buster with coulter, plow Jrawbar connection 
has three vation |} built of 1” steel, An 18” 

ult anted a } of middle buster and will cut 
a 4” root One 20” harrow dise is mounted on @ 

wing’ to each side of middle buster turning the sod 

ver and out. Two 8-inch wheels, complete with 4,00-8 


ended for stump clearance, 


gh 90 degrees from true 

al ft by a ratcheted 

A n of lever on wheels 
and when in stowed posi 
least 3” clearance over 
oot raw earth line and may 
HD-5 or similar trac 

claim effectiveness 
ch, fob. shop Fully 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 
301 Jonsboro Highway 
WEST MONROE LOUISIANA 


PLANTING BARS 
COUNCIL'S 
OST PATTERN 


FIRE RAKES 
and SWATTERS 


BRUSH HOOKS, 
BANK BLADES, 
THINNING AXES, 


POISONING AXES 


THE 


MAKERS 


WANANISH, N. C. 


COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


BARK MEASURE 


(SWEDISH) 


Views 


Precision 
built for 
lifetime 


usage! 


Essential 


for accurate 


scaling and 


cruising! | 


$16.25 each — Sorry! No €.O.D.'s 


SANDVIK 


SAW & TOOL CORPORATION 
47 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


i 
| 
| 


; 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| tires a leper 
and may be retracted t 
j vertical lowr to hor a 
hand lever atop plow. 
x | | effects depth of plowed 1 4 
tion allows plow blades 
fy. ground. Plow leaves a ¢ : eA 
he pulled by any light | 
production price at $450 b 
a 
| 
i 
| 
|| | 
| | ; 
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No. 44 Pole Saw is 
operated either from the 
ground or in the tree. It 
16” blade with 7 


peg teeth per inch or we 


hes 


can furnish special blades 


to suit operator's require 


BARTLETT 
brings them down 


ments. 
Easily saws a 5 inch limb 
Pole 
supplied in lengths 4 to 
16 ft 


tional. Write for catalog on complete line of pruning 


n @ few seconds 


one piece or sec- 


equipment 


hy BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3015 E. Grand Bivd., 
| Detroit 2, Mich. 


SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 


TREE 
FLOWER 


SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
VEGETABLE 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors Invited 


HERBST BROTHERS 


Established 


1876 


92 Warren Srreet New York 7, N. Y. 


Automat adjustment—No pressure on 
—Selt lubricating 


Branch Offices 


TWO IN ONE 


TORQUE CONVERTER 
AND HYDRAULIC COUPLING 


Simple Construction-——Extremely rugged— 
hydraulue—No mechanical connection— 
ol seale—Minimizes load shock - 
-Hydraulx fluid—SAE 10 Turbine Oil 

For Information Write 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO., INC. 


2202 First Ave. South. Seattle 4, Wash 
in Les Angeles. Calif San Francisee Calif 
Honolulu Hawaii. Maniia RP 


maintenance-—C ompletely 


Vancouver B 


SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow Red Blue 
Prices on these colors for immediate shipment. 
$1.45 gal. 

1.30 gel. 
.15 geal. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 
| gel. cans—4 to @ case 


Order direct from factory. 
4ll prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


G.R. CONNOR 
Che Connor Lumber 
ano Land Company 


WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN 


reports: 


“COX CHIPPER CHAIN 
OUT-PERFORMED 
ANY OTHER MAKE” 


“In our mixed stands of frozen hard woods and 
soft woods, the Cox Chipper Chain out-per- 
formed any other make—and we tried them all. 
With our tree-length arch logging, the saw 
gang at the road bucking up for short log truck- 
ing is operating continuously. The ‘Cox Chain’, 
as we call it, ‘takes the gaff’ at 40° below with 
less sharpening and less breakage.”’ 


Cox Chipper Chain, known as Oregon Chain to many 
users, has proven itself to be the all-purpose, year-around 
chain which gives unsurpassed performance on any power 
saw in any kind of timber. Its balanced, hollow-ground 
Fast-File Tooth cuts easier is easier to file. Cox Chipper 


Chain is made by power saw chain specialists. There is 
no substitute 
est dealer 


no equal. Write factory for your near 
Specify saw make, bor length 


| 
| 
| 

4 
a . ‘ 
4 a 7 | 
9 

2712 ave. * porTLAND 72, ORE- 


with 
your little 


Incredible! You'll say so yourself when you first lift 
a McCulloch 8-25 one-man chain saw. You'll be even 
more surprised when you saw with it. How that little 
yellow fellow can cut! 


Light and Fast Cutting Judging by the way 
the McCulloch 3-25 cuts, you’d think it should weigh 
40 to 50 Ibs. The fact that it doesn’t —that it weighs 
only 25 lbs.—is a tribute to McCulloch engineering. 3-25 HAS 
THERE'S A McCULLOCH FOR EVERY TIMBER-CUTTING JOB FEATURE 
complete with 18” blade and chain 
‘ Model 5-49... $385 60” Model 5-49... . $425 * Automatic clutch * Built-in chain 
" Model 5-49 .. . $395 a oiler * Full-power sawing at any 
Model 5-49 .. . $405 angle * Kickproof rewind starter 
Mate S47 . . . Easily accessible ignition points 
* One-hand controls 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


> 


20” 5-49 Bow Saw...$425 


Model 3-25. . . $295 
* Model 3-25. . . $305 15” 3-25 Bow Saw. . $325 
Model 3-25... $315 


All prices f.0.b. Los Angeles McCU LLOCH MOTORS 


Corporation 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


i | 
| > \ 5 
| 
24 
aS ‘| 30 


| New McGRAW-HILL Kooks 


FOREST PRODUCTS. Their Sources, Production and Utilization 


A.J. Pansuis, Michigar te College, S. Duke University, W. J. Baker 


Oregon be t Products Laboratory d Proctor, Oregon Forest Products Labora 


tory. The nerican | dead r second-semester classes 


In preparing this text the authe l the major em] on the important phases of tore 
products utilizatiot nce] ve | 1. The book is divided into tour parts 
Part I covers the econon m, Pi won s, Part IIL, chemically 


wood products 


FOREST MENSURATION 


By Herman H 


A practical text for forestry students an ior foresters, dealing with the measure 
ments of trees and timber, and of harvested lumber and other products. The material is entirely 
up to date and the authors deal first with forest products, tracing trom cause to effect; the next 
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